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Introduction 


During the first half of the eishteenth century, the principalities of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation witnessed a remarkable efflorescence 
of palace fresco painting executed largely by Italian artists.! Beginning in the 
Austrian and Czech lands in the late seventeenth century and spreading to 
the German territories by 1700, large-scale Italian ceiling paintings soared in 
popularity as Catholic and Protestant nobles of all ranks competed with one 
another to produce ever more lavish decorative schemes that expressed their 
claim to princely power and political authority. Drawing upon various picto- 
rial styles and iconographic programs from Italy and across Europe, frescoists 
and decorators developed new types of imagery that uniquely embodied their 
patrons’ ambitions and cultural aspirations.” 

A synthesis of predominantly Italian and French styles and forms per- 
vaded Austro-German baroque culture and society in this period and critically 
shaped the evolution of their visual and performing arts.? Although this book 
concentrates on Italy’s primary contribution to the production of these monu- 
mental fresco cycles, it is important to acknowledge that French culture under 
Louis XIV (1638-1714) and Louis xv (1710-1774) played an equally crucial role 
in influencing Imperial palace design and decoration as well as court music 
and theater. In the past, scholars sometimes viewed the presence of these two 





1 Starting in the Early Middle Ages under Charlemagne and Otto I and continuing until 
Napoleon's dissolution of the Empire in 1806, rulers and authors referred to the loose 
federation of states overseen by an imperial monarch as the "Heilige Rómische Reich 
Deutscher Nation." These lands consisted of present-day Austria, Germany, and the Czech 
Republic as well as parts of France, Poland, and Italy. 

2 Other countries that played a key role in the rise of these emerging iconographies were the 
Austro-German principalities, France, England, Sweden, and Spain. 

3 Itis well known that composers active in the German states also combined both Italian and 
French forms in their orchestral, operatic, choral, and chamber works. Some prominent 
figures were Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706), Agostino Steffani (1654-1728), Georg Philipp 
Telemann (1681-1767), Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750), and Georg Friedrich Handel 
(1685-1764). For inspiration, they looked to their predecessors and contemporaries who 
included, among many others, Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), Girolamo Frescobaldi 
(1583-1543), Jean-Baptiste Lully (1632-1687), Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1714), and Antonio 
Vivaldi (1678-1741). For several discussions of how composers in the Empire synthesized 
these traditions, see Melania Bucciarelli, Norbert Dubowy, and Reinhard Strohm, eds., Italian 
Opera in Central Europe, 3 vols. (Berlin: Berliner Wissenschafts-Verlag, 2006-2008); Colin 
Timms, Polymath of the Baroque: Agostino Steffani and his Music (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003). 
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cultural types in the Empire as distinct from one another and exclusively defin- 
ing the image of individual courts and monarchs.* In fact, a closer examination 
of court practices in the German principalities indicates the exact opposite 
situation: Italian and French models mutually coexisted from the 1680s to 
the 1760s. Rulers very often melded them to suit their particular preferences, 
achieve a range of political and social goals, and display their cosmopolitanism 
among other Austro-German and European nobles.? Broadly stated, the impor- 
tation of both cultural and artistic traditions by various sovereigns served as a 
means of expressing the internationalism of their respective courts, a crucial 
criterion by which fellow aristocrats measured their degree of political impor- 
tance and social prestige.® 

The former tendency to emphasize one cultural tradition’s decisive impact 
on the German aristocracy hindered more nuanced interpretations of these 
cycles and their relationship to broad historical and societal developments. 
Apart from attributing specific commissions to a ruler’s single cultural orien- 
tation, scholars often examined palace architecture and Italian ceilings inde- 
pendently and regionally.’ The fact that the Reich was politically fragmented 
in this historical period, in sharp contrast to fully unified nations such as 
France or England, further informed and resulted in prior assessments of these 
programs as provincial, remote creations that were disparate. While some 
previous theorists and specialists have caricaturized the Reich inaccurately 
as a dysfunctional monstrosity in comparison to nations such as France and 





4 See Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, Court, Cloister, and City: The Art and Culture of Central 
Europe, 1450-1800 (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1995); Adrien Fauchier-Magnan, 
The Small German Courts in the Eighteenth Century, Mervyn Savill, trans. (London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1958). 

5 Most notably, this kind of cultural merging occurred at the courts of Munich, Dresden, 
and Württemberg under the ‘Blue Elector’ Maximilian її Emanuel of Bavaria (1662-1726); 
Augustus II “the Strong,” King of Poland and Elector of Saxony (1670-1733); and Duke 
Eberhard Ludwig von Württemberg (1676-1733). For a study of French architects and artists 
active in the eighteenth-century German states, consult Pierre du Colombier, Larchitecture 
francaise en Allemagne au XVIII° siécle, 2 vols. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956). 

6 Susan Maxwell has discussed the notion of cultural internationalism in relation to the 
Wittelsbachs’ importation of Italian art and culture to sixteenth-century Bavaria. See Susan 
Maxwell, The Court Art of Friedrich Sustris: Patronage in Late Renaissance Bavaria (Burlington, 
VT: Ashgate Publishing, 2011), 1-14. 

7 For example, see Roswitha Jacobsen, ed., Residenzkultur in Thiiringen vom 16. bis zum 19. 
Jahrhundert (Jena: quartus-Verlag, 1999); Hans M. Schmidt and Klara Garas, eds., Himmel, 
Ruhm und Herrlichkeit: Italienische Künstler an rheinischen Hófen des Barock, exh. cat. 
(Cologne: Rheinland-Verlag, 1989); Werner Fleischhauer, Barock im Herzogtum Württemberg 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhummer Verlag, 1958). 
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England, its very decentralization fostered a remarkable diversity of regional 
types of painting, architecture, and decoration, and it had the advantage of 
creating a number of competing courts and cities.’ Unburdened by official sty- 
listic constraints imposed by national art academies, Italian artists working 
in the Empire could more freely devise pictorial programs that embraced an 
eclectic range of imagery and motifs. 

In general, the former stereotypical conception of the Empire guided the 
study of eighteenth-century Italian frescoes in the German states from the 
early twentieth century through the 1960s.? Art historians first examined 
pictorial programs as part of large monographs or surveys of German and 
Italian baroque painting and architecture. Among the earliest cycles to be 
examined in any detail were Giovanni Battista Tiepolo's (1696—1770) paintings 





8 In his treatise De statu imperii Germanici (1667), the seventeenth-century German politi- 
cal philosopher Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694) was among the first authors who referred 
to the Empire as a monstrosity. His oversimplistic critique of the Reich informed many 
historical and cultural studies down through the twentieth century, including Fauchier- 
Magnan's The Small German Courts (see note 4). More recently, historians such as Peter 
Wilson and Jason Coy have reevaluated the Empire as a whole and effectively disproved 
Pufendorf's original characterization by emphasizing the Reich's political diversity and 
flexibility as a federation of states. For these publications, see Jason Philip Coy, Benjamin 
Marschke, and David Warren Sabean, eds., The Holy Roman Empire, Reconsidered (New 
York: Berghahn Books, 2010); Peter H. Wilson, "Still a Monstrosity? Some Reflections 
on Early Modern German Statehood,” The Historical Journal 49: 2 (June 2006): 565-576. 
For several foundational accounts on early modern European courts that consider the 
Empire, consult Jeroen Duindam, Vienna and Versailles: the Courts of Europe's Dynastic 
Rivals, 1550-1780 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); idem, Myths of Power: 
Norbert Elias and the Early Modern European Court (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 1994); Jürgen Freiherr von Kruedener, Die Rolle des Hofes im Absolutismus (Stuttgart: 
Gustav Fischer Verlag, 1973); Norbert Elias, The Court Society, Edmund Jephcott, trans. 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1969/1983). 

9 Typically, these methods also underpinned the scholarship on frescoes by German and 
Austrian artists of the period. With several exceptions, it should be noted that German, 
Austrian, and Italian scholars have almost exclusively studied these fresco programs 
in the Reich. Some notable English-speaking specialists are Leslie Griffin Hennessey, 
Dwight Miller, and George Knox. See George Knox, Antonio Pellegrini: 1675-1741 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1995); Dwight Miller, Marcantonio Franceschini and the Liechtensteins: 
Prince Johann Adam Andreas and the Decoration of the Liechtenstein Garden Palace at 
Rossau-Vienna (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); Leslie Griffin Hennessey, 
Jacopo Amigoni (ca. 1685—1752): An Artistic Biography with a Catalogue of his Venetian 
Paintings, 2 vols., Ph.D. Diss. (Lawrence: University of Kansas, 1983). 

10 The literature on the broad activities of Italian artists north of the Alps is handled in 
Chapter 1. 
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in the Würzburg Residenz, which constituted the subject of books by Theodor 
Hetzer, Max H. von Freeden, and Carl Lamb." Publications of this period 
focused primarily on iconography, documentary evidence, and patronage. 
During the 1960s, Klara Garas continued to follow these lines of inquiry and 
also concentrated heavily on connoisseurship issues related to dating, style, 
attribution, and the work of Sebastiano Ricci (1659-1734) and Carlo Innocenzo 
Carlone (1686-1775).'? The literature from this period examined some of the 
paintings' potential meanings but only very generally as expressions of princely 
virtue, magnificence, and beneficence. 

Between the 1970s to the 1990s, specialists began to produce monographs, 
dissertations, and articles on specific cycles.? Gradually, they turned their 
attention to explaining the practices of Italian frescoists north of the Alps and 
explored the complex relations between artists and their sponsors. These stud- 
ies inaugurated a new ега in this field of study, for they analyzed and interpreted 
the works in conjunction with the patrons' key underlying political, social, and 
cultural motivations. Among the art historians who contributed to this kind of 
scholarship were Frank Büttner, Wolfeang Holler, Wilfried Hansmann, Peter 
Krückmann, and Matthias Reuss, all of whom uncovered important archival 
and documentary evidence that offered new, more sophisticated readings of 
cycles by Antonio Bellucci (1654-1726), Jacopo Amigoni (1682-1752), Carlone, 
and Tiepolo.!* 





11 For these accounts, see Max H. von Freeden and Carl Lamb, Das Meisterwerk des G. B. 
Tiepolo: Die Fresken der Würzburger Residenz (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 1956); Theodor 
Hetzer, Die Fresken Tiepolos in der Würzburger Residenz (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio 
Klostermann Verlag, 1943). 

12 Кага Garas, “Carlo Carlone und die Deckenmalerei in Wien am Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts," Acta Historiae Artium: Academia Scientiarum Hungaricae 8: 3-4 (1962): 
261-277; idem, “Ein unbekanntes Hauptwerk Sebastiano Riccis,” Pantheon 20: 4 (1962): 
235-241. 

13 See Matthias Reuss, Antonio Belluccis Gemäldefolge für das Stadtpalais Liechtenstein 
(Hildesheim & New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1998); Peter O. Krückmann, Carlo 
Carlone, 1686-1775: der Ansbacher Auftrag, exh. cat. (Landshut & Munich: Arcos Verlag 
& Bayerische Verwaltung der Staatlichen Schlosser, Garten und Seen, 1990); Wilfried 
Hansmann, *Carlo Carlone in Brühl," in Schmidt and Garas, 1989, 95-116; Telse Lubitz, 
Studien zu Carlo Carlone (Kiel: Christian-Albrechts-Universitát, 1989); Wolfgang Holler, 
Jacopo Amigonis Frühwerk in Süddeutschland (Munich: Georg Olms Verlag, 1986); Frank 
Büttner, "Die Sonne Frankens: Ikonographie des Freskos im Treppenhaus der Würzburger 
Residenz,” Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst 30 (1979); 159-186; Ulrike Grimm, Die 
Dekorationen im Rastatter Schloss, 1700—1771, Ph.D. Diss. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Albert- 
Ludwigs-Universitát, 1978). 

14 See Reuss, 1998; Kruckmann, 1990; Hansmann, 1989; Holler, 1986; Buttner, 1979. 
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From around 2000 to the present, another group of scholars (including 
Christian Quaeitzsch, Franziska Diek, and Marina Thom Suden) expanded 
considerably upon the findings of their predecessors by further consider- 
ing the frescoes in connection to governmental, diplomatic, and ceremonial 
affairs within the German principalities and on the Continent. More recent 
publications have addressed some of the interrelationships among Imperial 
rulers and explored how they competed with one another on a variety of levels 
by commissioning grand frescoes. While the latest scholarship has shed much 
new light on these paintings, it still tends to consider and divide them region- 
ally as individual commissions. Since the early twentieth century, European 
scholars have not usually examined these pictorial programs as a combined 
group in order to identify and evaluate a range of major cultural trends with 
which they engage. 

In contrast to the work of these art historians, this book explores how four 
palace cycles from different parts of the German states embodied and inter- 
sected with pivotal moments of political, social, and cultural change in the 
early Enlightenment that signaled a gradual transition to the modern era. 
These central developments included the following: The Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648); the Siege of Vienna (1683); the Nine Years’ War (1688-1697); the 
War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714); the Ottoman Wars (1683-1718); 
the establishment of kingdoms in the Empire; colonial exploration and 
expansion; the foundation of artistic and scientific academies; the rise of 
Enlightenment discourses; and the advent of Neoclassicism. I argue that these 
trends both informed the iconography and paralleled the patrons' steadily 
evolving self-identity and values from around 1690 to 1765. 

In this study, fresco cycles in the palaces of Bensberg, Schleissheim, 
Ludwigsburg, and Würzburg are discussed. While other monuments could 
have been chosen, these particular buildings feature the most representative 
and best-preserved iconographic themes portrayed by Italian artists. As will be 
elucidated in each of the four case studies, these images shared and promoted 





15 Marina Thom Suden, Schlösser in Berlin und Brandenburg und ihre bildliche Ausstattung 
im 18. Jahrhundert (Petersberg: M. Imhof Verlag, 2013); Franziska Katharina Diek,... 
solche so Kostbahr ornirten Gallerien ... Die Bildprogramme von Carlo Carlones und Pietro 
Scottis Deckenfresken in den Kommunikationsgalerien von Schloss Ludwigsburg, Ph.D. Diss. 
(Munich: Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, 2011); Christian Quaeitzsch, “Augenlust und 
Herrschaft: Bildliche Repräsentationsstrategien am Hofe Johann Wilhelms von der Pfalz," 
in Reinhold Baumstark, ed., Kurfürst Johann Wilhelms Bilder, exh. cat., vol. 1. (Munich: Alte 
Pinakothek and Hirmer Verlag, 2009), 157-187; Suden, "Fürst und Mythos: zum Programm 
der Deckenfresken von Carlo Ludovico Castelli in Schloss Arolsen,’ Geschichtsblütter für 
Waldeck oo (2002): 10—59. 
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a new understanding of political leadership in an emerging, interconnected 
society of Imperial princes. The residences under discussion contain paintings 
by Bellucci, Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini (1675-1741), Domenico Zanetti (active 
1694-1712), Amigoni, Carlone, and Tiepolo. The respective patrons of these 
artists were: Elector Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuberg (1658-1716) and 
Electress Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici (1667-1743); Elector Maximilian п 
Emanuel of Bavaria; Duke Eberhard Ludwig von Württemberg; and Prince- 
Bishop Carl Philipp von Greiffenclau zu Vollrads (1690-1754). 

It will be revealed that German sovereigns were not, as has sometimes been 
suggested, isolated, petty despots who simply imitated Louis хгу by commis- 
sioning their own versions of "Versailles" and embellishing them with Italian 
fresco cycles.!© By analyzing their political correspondence, one learns that 
most patrons were instead actively engaged in cultural and state affairs of 
neighboring territories and closely followed continental politics. Largely over- 
looked in previous studies, governmental letters reveal how a shared, Imperial 
visual culture partially arose from the complex political and cultural networks 
that existed among rulers, artists, and other officials." Moreover, whereas 
previous publications have not fully explored the key relationships between 
the philosophical discourse of the Enlightenment and these pictorial cycles, 
this book addresses how such developments informed their iconography and 
diverse meanings. 

While some specialists have tended to examine the fresco series as unre- 
lated commissions, I maintain that their themes and the motivations of the 
patrons were closely intertwined and that they define a new, highly integrated 
visual culture. In order to participate in this aristocratic society, many mon- 
archs enlisted the talents of Italian painters, architects, and interior decora- 
tors.!8 By doing so, they purposefully sought to renounce their more provincial 





16 Such inaccurate characterizations of these monarchs have most frequently occurred 
in previous historical studies of the Reich. For example, see Gerhard Oestreich, 
Verfassungsgeschichte vom Ende des Mittelalters bis zum Ende des alten Reiches (Munich: 
Gebhardt Verlag, 1974); Fauchier-Magnan, 1958. 

17 Тһе correspondence to which subsuquent chapters refer is preserved in the Bayerisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, the Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart, and the Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek Stuttgart. 

18 Generally, a range of persons collaborated to devise the iconography of pictorial cycles 
in the German states. They included the patrons, their artists, court poets or scholars, 
and priests, some of whom wrote basic iconographic programs from which the paint- 
ers and stuccoists could develop their works. In contrast, Austrian aristocrats (most 
notably the Holy Roman Emperors) usually employed only one official (typically a poet) 
to draft pamphlets that served as the thematic basis of a commission. These practices 
varied widely from one court to another and involved different people depending upon 
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culture and traditions and demonstrate their worldliness and refined taste for 
Italian fresco painting. 

In examining the rise of this new Imperial visual culture, the characteristic 
iconography of each fresco series and its diffusion throughout the Empire are 
described and analyzed. This study explains the spread and appeal of the new 
imagery and its stylistic and thematic adaptation from an Italian to a German 
context. In addition, it explores how princes employed illustrated architectural 
books of their palaces to publicize their patronage and disseminate icono- 
graphical and decorative motifs throughout the Empire. Lastly, the frescoes 
are related to the ceremonial purposes of palace rooms and the activities that 
occurred in these spaces in order to understand their function in the political 
and social life of the court. 

The palace frescoes privilege three iconographic themes that draw exten- 
sively on allegory: triumph in war, artistic and cultural patronage, and global 
ромег.!9 The most common type of imagery illustrated the noble as an ancient 
Greco-Roman deity or hero, or as a victorious military commander over the 
French and Ottoman Turks. Representations of sovereigns as ancient figures 
and the “othering” of the Turkish enemy became enormously popular and 
embodied many aristocrats’ self-identity as virtuous political leaders who tri- 
umphed over their enemies. The second theme consisted of apotheoses of the 
ruler as a magnanimous, virtuous patron of the arts and learning and spoke to 
the new importance of cultural sophistication and philanthropy as a path to 
and index of princely power. These princes usually exercised limited authority 
in international affairs, but frescoes celebrating patronage of the liberal arts 
and sciences offered unprecedented possibilities to insert themselves into an 
increasingly urbane and international courtly culture. 

Finally, the painting cycles gave new prominence to the theme of the four 
continents, in which Europe was elevated above Asia, America, and Africa 





the region. The programs and their origins require more study and research in the future. 
For several fundamental publications on this topic, see Bernt von Hagen, “Carlo Innocenzo 
Carlones Plafondfresko ‘Buon Governo’ im Festsaal der Residenz zu Ansbach: Zeugnis 
einer ikonologischen Formel,’ in Krückmann, 1990, 107-116; Garas, “Carlo Carlone,” 1962; 
Hans Tietze, “Programme und Entwürfe zu den grossen österreichischen Barockfresken," 
Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhöchsten Kaiserhauses 30 (1911-1912): 
1-28. 

19  Itisimportantto note that baroque allegory and its associated meanings were both unsta- 
ble and adaptable. Teams of artists, under the supervision of sovereigns, manipulated 
specific themes and subjects to portray their patrons favorably as changing political and 
social conditions demanded. As such, allegorical imagery could produce different forms 
and ways of meaning depending upon how it was employed. Further research can be 
completed on how allegory functioned in this manner. 
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and the ruler appeared at the head of a superior European civilization. This 
imagery illustrates how non-Western peoples were employed by artists and 
patrons to suggest, through contrast, a relatively homogenous and unified 
Europe in which the German principalities played vital roles. By contribut- 
ing to the defense and growth of an expanding Empire, it is argued that some 
German sovereigns viewed themselves and their courts as centers of western 
culture that were connected to all corners of the globe. In doing so, the paint- 
ings implicitly established the rulers’ equal rank and affiliation with a supreme, 
cosmopolitan European civilization, not merely a German one. Through their 
employment of Italian artists at their courts, patrons could claim participation 
in this erudite, elite society. 

Chapters 1 and 4 examine how princes employed illustrated architec- 
tural books of their palaces to demonstrate their role as artistic patrons and 
spread visual culture throughout the Empire. These publications have been 
vastly underutilized as research resources and are far more than documen- 
tary materials. Most importantly, they suggest how rulers and other aristocrats 
viewed their residences, painting cycles, and interior decorations and indicate 
the degree to which the palaces were created to impress an audience that 
extended far beyond their actual visitors. In addition, these books reveal the 
ways in which German princes wished to establish themselves as part of a new 
Imperial and international courtly system. 

As part of this book, the relationship of each fresco series to its architectural 
context is discussed and in particular, the various political, ceremonial, and 
social activities that occurred in these rooms. Thus, large-scale fresco cycles 
played an integral part in court events and therefore furthered the ambitions 
pursued by their patrons. These occasions included ambassadorial visits, balls, 
and hunting parties. By considering the relationships between palace ceilings 
and the functions of specific rooms, I explore the crucial intersection between 
painting, architecture, and court ceremonies in this period and illustrate how 
visual representation, diplomacy, and elaborate festivities became closely 
intertwined in the German principalities. 

In Chapter 1, the origins and evolution of Italian fresco cycles and their icon- 
ographic themes in German baroque palaces are traced. Palace construction 
and decoration in the Reich accelerated at an unprecedented pace from 1690 
to 1730, beginning first in the southern Catholic territories and later spreading 
to the northern Protestant courts.?° This section demonstrates how the works 





20 Some of the key monuments that are considered in this part include Troja Palace (1691- 
1695), Prague, the Liechtenstein Gartenpalais (1695-1705), Vienna, and Schloss Rastatt 


(1698-1707). 
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and iconographic subjects in question did not constitute an isolated case of 
aristocratic patronage. Rather, they belonged to an emerging, international 
visual culture with which artists and rulers alike were closely engaged. This 
chapter also provides historical backeround on the Empire, including a dis- 
cussion of the major underlying socio-political factors that contributed to the 
rise of monumental Italian fresco painting in the late seventeenth- and early 
eighteenth-century Reich. 

Apart from these issues, this segment briefly addresses how apotheoses hon- 
oring cultural philanthropy were closely informed by developments in con- 
temporary German political philosophy along with the rise of academies and 
learned societies in the Empire. As the reader will discover, the drive to study 
and understand the human condition through the liberal arts and sciences was 
inherently tied to princely patronage and the production of this type of ico- 
nography in the German states. The concepts outlined in this section provide a 
foundation for their further examination in Chapters 2, 3, 5, and 6. 

Chapter 2 analyzes and interprets the iconography of the two staircase fres- 
coes (1710-1712) by Zanetti and Pellegrini at Schloss Bensberg. Specifically, this 
section explores how these paintings embodied the motivations of Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria in matters of both Imperial politics and interna- 
tional affairs. Building upon these themes, Chapter 3 examines a series of dis- 
persed wall and ceiling canvases (1712-1714) that once adorned the Electoral 
State Rooms at Bensberg. It is argued that the images not only honored the 
sovereigns’ dynastic legacies and sought to legitimize their rule and alliance 
with the Habsburgs, but they equally celebrated their marriage and coopera- 
tive patronage of the arts and sciences in their territories. 

Chapter 4 focuses on Amigoni's fresco series (1721-1724) based upon Virgil's 
Aeneid in Schloss Schleissheim and explores how Max Emanuel sought to 
represent himself as a victorious, virtuous military hero of the Ottoman Wars 
through his choice of episodes from this epic. Despite his former, scandalous 
alliance with France during the War of the Spanish Succession and his sub- 
sequent exile in Belgium, it is suggested that he primarily commissioned the 
cycle to portray his political achievements and rule favorably. In addition, this 
section investigates how the Elector’s dynastic ambitions relate to his unsuc- 
cessful, life-long attempt to secure the kingship of Bavaria from the Holy 
Roman Emperors and advance the Wittelsbach House’s claims to the Imperial 
throne in Vienna. 

Chapter 5 examines the iconography of Carlone’s Ahnengalerie frescoes 
(1731-1733) at Schloss Ludwigsburg. Through his training and collaboration 
with a diverse team of architects, painters, and artisans, Carlone acquired 
specific technical abilities that allowed him to develop an iconography that 
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appealed to his German patrons. These skills helped him to establish his 
reputation and success as one of the leading frescoists in Europe who spe- 
cialized in apotheosizing noble patrons of the liberal arts and sciences. Thus, 
Carlone’s imagery at Ludwigsburg helped to establish a key iconographic prec- 
edent that other secular and ecclesiastical sovereigns both admired and emu- 
lated for the next thirty years. This chapter contends that the painter’s frescoes 
not only glorified Eberhard Ludwig and attempted to qualify his rule, but they 
also exalted his cultural philanthropy on a variety of political and social levels. 
Furthermore, the cycle’s emphasis on flourishing artistic and scholarly patron- 
age sought to idealize the Duke’s establishment of rationality, balance, and a 
universal order in Wiirttemberg. 

Chapter 6 concentrates on Tiepolo’s Apollo and the Four Continents (1752- 
1753) fresco in the Treppenhaus of the Wiirzburg Residenz and explores how 
it engaged with stadial theories of civilization drawn from Enlightenment phi- 
losophy. In this series, Europe was elevated above Asia, America, and Africa 
and Greiffenclau appeared at the head of a superior European civilization. 
Tiepolo juxtaposed non-Western peoples with a relatively homogeneous and 
unified Europe in which the principality of Franconia played a crucial part. 
Thus, the paintings subtly qualified his leadership of a superior, cosmopolitan 
European culture. By employing Tiepolo, Greiffenclau could claim member- 
ship in this sophisticated aristocracy. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Aftermath of Military Conflict: A Rise in 
Princely Visual Culture (1648-1710) 


Part 1: Historical Background and Socio-Political Conditions 
Introduction 


In the aftermath of the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) and with the end of fight- 
ing among the various principalities of the Empire (Map 1), German rulers 
were able to focus their attention on building homes designed for pleasure 
and comfort rather than for defense against enemy attacks. The interest in 
commissioning Italian artists to embellish princely houses with monumen- 
tal fresco cycles coincided with a surge in the German states for constructing 
city residences, palaces, and town houses (Maps 2-3, Tables ı-5).! Court life 
became centered in the Residenz, and it was from here that rulers conducted 
government affairs and received dignitaries. Even German rulers who wielded 
relatively little power in European politics designed their own magnificent 
homes to express their claims to princely power and authority. In many cases, 
these aristocrats sought to ally themselves with Holy Roman Emperors such as 
Leopold I (1640-1705), Joseph т (1678—1711), and Charles у (1685-1740) in order 
to bolster their own positions within the Imperial system. 

Part I of this chapter reviews the pertinent scholarship about the origins 
and development of Italian fresco painting in the Empire and identifies sev- 
eral issues within the existing literature that require further investigation. 
Following this section, I explore the various political, social, and cultural factors 
that accounted for the boom in palace construction and the rise of grandiose 
Italian decorative schemes. These underlying causes included issues related to 
war, diplomacy, dynastic rivalry, and the attainment of social status. German 
sovereigns required such elaborate architecture and pictorial programs in 
order to assert their newly acquired rank, legitimize their claims to power, and 
compete with fellow nobles in Imperial affairs. As will be demonstrated, these 





1 The palaces and cycles listed in Tables 1-3 were all located in the former states of the Holy 
Roman Empire, whereas the examples in Tables 4—5 were situated outside those territories. 
They provide the reader with a compendium of the foundational monuments and programs 
that are relevant to the four representative residences discussed in this study. 
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rulers most often modeled their homes and frescoes after their Austrian and 
Czech counterparts. However, in many cases, they looked beyond the Reich 
to such countries as Italy, France, England, and Sweden for additional icono- 
graphical and architectural inspiration. German monarchs sought to commis- 
sion images that qualified their membership in an emerging, interconnected 
society of elites who shared a widespread, international visual culture. 

Part 11 of this chapter traces the evolution of large-scale Italian frescoes 
and their iconography in the German States, Austria, and the Czech lands. By 
briefly discussing several key late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
commissions, it is revealed how these cycles played a crucial role in establish- 
ing common types of imagery within the Reich. Specifically, I examine how 
aristocratic patrons contributed to the increasing demand for monumental 
Italian painting and address the ways in which their extensive networks of 
artists, architects, and other agents facilitated its dissemination throughout 
the Empire. 

In order to provide the reader with a clearer overview of the iconography’s 
development over this nearly two-hundred-year period, these distinct phases 
in its evolution are employed: Phase 1: Pre-Thirty Years’ War (1580-1623); 
Phase 2: Post-Thirty Years’ War (1648-1690); Phase пт (1690-1725); Phase Iv: 
(1725-1765). Later in this chapter, some of the major trends that characterize 
each stage are identified and discussed, with a special emphasis on the imag- 
ery from the last two periods, which are the focus of this study. In addition, an 
attempt is made to explain how the iconography was imported to and widely 
circulated within the Austro-German states. 


Scholarship on Italian Artists Working North of the Alps 


Federico Hermanin’s and Emilio Lavagnino’s Gli Artisti Italiani in Germania 
(1943) is the earliest publication that comprehensively surveyed the activity 
of Italian frescoists in Germany.” The authors carefully documented painters 





2 Federico Hermanin, Emilio Lavagnino, Gli Artisti Italiani in Germania, 3 vols. (Rome: La 
Libreria dello Stato, 1943). This publication comprised part of larger nationalistic project 
devised by the Italian fascists known as l’Opera del Genio Italiano al Estero, which surveyed 
the achievements of Italian artists, scholars, explorers, writers, and intellectuals abroad. In 
addition to his art historical scholarship, it should be mentioned that Lavagnino was a key 
figure in the preservation of Italian monuments during World War п. After his falling out 
with Mussolini’s regime around 1942, he collaborated with American and British Monuments 
Men officers in their attempts to safeguard Italy’s artworks. See Robert M. Edsel, Saving Italy: 
The Race to Rescue a Nation’s Treasures from the Nazis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 2013), 
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and engravers who worked in the German principalities from the Renaissance 
through the late baroque by classifying them according to their regional 
schools. Hermanin and Lavagnino focused primarily on Lombardian and 
Venetian artists but they also included several chapters on Emilian, Roman, 
and Neapolitan painters. In doing so, these scholars revealed the diverse range 
of projects that Italian painters completed in the German states and illustrated 
their contribution to fostering a taste for monumental fresco painting among 
the aristocracy of the Reich.? 

Building upon the foundational work of Hermanin and Lavagnino, Alastair 
Laing first examined how and why frescoists obtained so many commissions 
north of the Alps.* He discussed a number of circumstances that are crucial 
to understanding the success of Italian artists and decorators north of the 
Alps. These factors included the devastating impact of the Thirty Years' War on 
German artistic production, the roles that local guilds played in both Bavaria 
and northern Italy, and the special employment status that patrons accorded 
to Italian painters and decorators. Later, Boccazzi and Garas broadly surveyed 
the activity and work of Italian painters in the Empire.? They primarily con- 
centrated on the patronage of Venetian artists and art collecting in the German 
and Austrian principalities. These scholars studied the activities of Bellucci, 
Amigoni, Pellegrini, Carlone, and Tiepolo. 

Laing and Garas argued that Italians flourished in the Empire during the 
hrst half of the eighteenth century because they possessed superior technical 





115-116, 138-140; Alastair Laing, "Central and Eastern Europe,” in Anthony Blunt, ed., Baroque 
& Rococo: Architecture & Decoration (London: Paul Elek Ltd., 1978), 336. 

3 Many cycles were unfortunately destroyed in the Allied bombings of Germany during 
World War 11. Luckily, they were carefully recorded by German photographers as part of 
Adolf Hitler's photographic campaign “Führerauftrag Monumentalmalerei" (1943-1945), in 
which he ordered that the most important large-scale frescoes and murals in the German 
Reich be documented through color film. Some of the photographs contained in this study 
derive from the campaign, whose contents are preserved in their entirety in two German 
digital archives: the "Bildindex der Kunst und Architektur' Bildarchiv Foto Marburg, 
University of Marburg, http://www.bildindex.de; and the Deutsche Fotothek, Dresden, 
http://www.deutschefotothek.de. Hereafter, they will be referred to as the BI and pr. For 
an account of Hitler's commission, see Christian Fuhrmeister et al., eds.,"Führerauftrag 
Monumentalmalerei,” eine Fotokampagne, 1943-1945 (Cologne & Weimar: Bóhlau Verlag, 
2006). 

4 Laing, 1978, 165-296. 

5 Klára Garas, "Italian Painters in Central Europe,” in Baroque Art in Central Europe: Crossroads, 
exh. cat. (Budapest: Tórténeti Müzeum, 1993); Franca Zava Boccazzi, "Residenze e galle- 
rie. Committenza tedesca di pittura veneziana nel Settecento,' in Susanna Biadene, Lucia 
Corrain, Venezia e la Germania: Arte, politica, commercio, due civiltà a confronto (Milan: 
Edizioni Electa, 1986). 
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expertise and abilities in fresco painting in comparison to local artists who 
often lacked such training. Additionally, their extensive, established familial 
networks of architects, craftsmen, and decorators, many of whom settled in 
the Reich, assisted them in securing work. The scholarship of Laing and Garas 
provided a basis upon which others later modeled their studies. 

Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann further explored these issues in his wide-rang- 
ing study on Renaissance and baroque art, architecture, and urban planning 
in Central Europe and in Russia. In his study, he elucidated some of the broad 
political and social relations among Imperial rulers. In addition, DaCosta 
Kaufmann examined the ways in which the Habsburgs and other sovereigns 
imported and employed Italian builders and artists at their courts during the 
mid- to late seventeenth century. Most importantly for our discussion, he 
asserted that the Leopoldine Tract (1660-1672) of the Imperial Hofburg Palace 
in Vienna, designed, constructed, and decorated by Italians, set a precedent 
that other Austrian monarchs eagerly followed in building and embellishing 
their own palaces.? Based upon his findings, we now have a better under- 
standing as to how and why many German patrons specifically commissioned 
Italian painters to fresco their residences' interiors. Given that these rulers fre- 
quently traveled to Vienna and actively participated in Imperial politics there, 
they could have either visited the Hofburg or known of its pictorial program 
through their associations with the Habsburgs and other fellow aristocrats. 
Thus, DaCosta Kaufmann’s observations provide a crucial point of departure 
for further research about the origins and spread of Italian fresco painting to 
the German principalities. 





6 In contrast to Hellmut Lorenz, DaCosta Kaufmann maintained that Empress Dowager 
Eleonora Gonzaga (1630-1686), Leopold, and Joseph decisively contributed to establishing 
Vienna as an architecturally imposing capital based on Italian prototypes. In doing so, he 
directly challenged Lorenz, who had argued that high-ranking Imperial politicians from the 
Emperors’ governing councils had set this trend in motion and not the Habsburg monarchs 
themselves. DaCosta Kaufmann based some of his assertions on the findings of Werner 
Kitlitschka, who initially identified the Hofburg's significance as a model and contended that 
Austrian sovereigns emulated their Habsburg overlords. See DaCosta Kaufmann, 1995, 272— 
273; Kitlitschka, “Carpoforo Tencalla, ein Maler vom Hofe Kaiser Leopolds 1,” Mitteilungen 
der Gesellschaft für Vergleichende Kunstforschung in Wien 25: 1-2 (1972), 9-11; idem, “Das 
Schloss Petronell in Niederósterreich: Beitráge zur Baugeschichte und kunsthistorischen 
Bedeutung,” Arte Lombarda 12 (1967): 105-126. Also, consult Lorenz, "Italien und die Anfänge 
des Hochbarock in Mitteleuropa,' in Frank Fehrenbach, Max Seidel, eds., Furopa und die 
Kunst Italiens: l'Europa e l'Arte Italiana (Venice: Marsilio, 2000); idem, "Barockarchitektur in 
Wien und im Umkreis der kaiserlichen Residenzstadt," in Karl Gutkas, ed., Prinz Eugen und 
das barocke Osterreich (Salzburg & Vienna: Residenz Verlag, 1985), 235-248. 
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In addition to this art historian's work, Shearer West has studied the net- 
works of Italian agents employed by many German princes. These persons 
included art dealers, scouts, and family members who hired artists, craftsmen, 
musicians, and actors, all of whom helped to recruit Italian frescoists." West's 
essay shed considerable light on how painters obtained commissions at vari- 
ous courts and the complex ways in which they and their colleagues operated 
within an international, highly interconnected group of elites and performers.® 
She demonstrated that Sebastiano and Marco Ricci (1676-1730), Pellegrini, and 
Amigoni secured key positions in Europe's capitals by collaborating with com- 
posers and singers on various projects. These activities, many of which were 
frequently sponsored by aristocratic patrons, involved the design and decora- 
tion of elaborate stage sets for operatic and theatrical productions. 

Apart from the literature on the activities and associations of Italian art- 
ists north of the Alps, art historians have written considerably about the ori- 
gins and development of fresco painting in the Reich. The existing scholarship 
mainly concentrates on the German principalities and Austrian lands.? Among 





7 Shearer West, ed., "Introduction: Visual Culture, Performance Culture and the Italian 
Diaspora in the Long Eighteenth Century,” in Italian Culture in Northern Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 23-24. These agents, 
some of them quite illustrious, included Pierre-Jean Mariette (1694-1744), a famous French 
collector and dealer, and Count Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764), a renowned art dealer, dip- 
lomat, and critic. West focused primarily on the period from about 1720 to 1760 and discussed 
the activities of the Riccis, Pellegrini and Amigoni in the German states and England. 

8 Forthe most part, these networks of artists and musicians were often highly regionalized and 
came from the Veneto. Sometimes, however, they originated from other Italian provinces, 
most notably Lombardy, Tuscany, Rome, and Bologna. Several key examples of non-Venetian 
associations were the Burnacini and Galli-Bibiena families that specialized in theater and 
scenographic design. They originated from Cesena (Emilia-Romagna) and Bibbiena (out- 
side Florence) respectively. The Galli-Bibiena family served many Austro-German patrons, 
including Margravine Wilhelmine of Prussia (1709-1758) in Bayreuth. For more informa- 
tion on their activities in the Empire, see Krückmann, ed., Paradies des Rokoko, vol. 2, Galli 
Bibiena und der Musenhof der Wilhelmine von Bayreuth, exh. cat. (Munich: Prestel Verlag, 
1998); Sabine Solf, Festdekoration und Groteske: der Wiener Bühnenbildner Lodovico Ottavio 
Burnacini: Inszenierung barocker Kunstvorstellung (Baden-Baden: V. Koerner Verlag, 1975). In 
a recent study, Daniel Heartz has discussed the interaction of painters and musicians in rela- 
tion to eighteenth-century portraiture, specifically Amigoni, Farinelli (Carlo Maria Broschi, 
1705-1782), and Rosalba Carriera (1675-1757). See Daniel Heartz, Beverly Wilcox, ed., Artists 
and Musicians: Portrait Studies from the Rococo to the Revolution (Ann Arbor, MI: Steglein 
Publishing Inc., 2014), 1-50; 51-61; 95-133. 

9 There is also an extensive literature on Italian painters (specifically the Tencallas) in the 
Czech lands. For some studies, see Martin Mádl, "Giacomo Tencalla and Ceiling Painting 
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those scholars who originally surveyed the evolution of Italian fresco paint- 
ing in the German states was Gerhard Hojer. While he specifically focused 
on Bavarian palaces, his essay outlined the most important patrons and art- 
ists involved with commissioning profane ceiling and mural paintings in the 
region from around 1600 to 1770.10 

Hermann Bauer and Frank Büttner concentrated on secular and religious 
pictorial cycles in southern Germany and considered how German frescoists 
helped to disseminate Italian styles and techniques developed by their con- 
temporaries such as Carpoforo Tencalla da Bissone (1623-1685), Francesco 
Rosa (active ca. 1679-1701), Antonio Bernardi (died ca. 1745), and Giovanni 
Trubillio (died 1721). Both Bauer and Büttner identified many of the key 
foundational painting cycles upon which Italian painters in the German lands 
based their compositions and discussed their fundamental conceptual, rhe- 
torical, and illusionistic underpinnings. Bauer convincingly demonstrated that 
the Bavarian Wittelsbachs counted among the initial nobles to introduce this 
medium to the German courts. 

With regard to the rise of Italian fresco painting in Austria and in the Czech 
territories, Werner Kitlitschka can be considered one of the earliest scholars 
who researched this subject. He published several important articles in the 
1970s in which he discussed the career and work of Tencalla. Kitlischka demon- 
strated that this Lombardian painter was highly innovative because he played 
a crucial role in bringing the Italian fresco al secco technique north of the Alps, 
and he established a formative repertoire of iconographical themes within 





in 17th-Century Bohemia and Moravia,” Umění 56 (2008): 38-64; idem, "Distinguishing— 
Similarities—Style. Carpoforo and Giacomo Tencalla in Czech Lands,” ARS до: 2 (2007): 
225-236; Jozef Medvecky, "Zu den Quellen von Tencallas Malstil,” ARS 40: 2 (2007): 237- 
243; Jana Zapelatová, “Die Alpen als Grenze?’ Bemerkungen zum Studium italienischer 
Freskomaler auf der Wende des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts in Mähren,’ Ans до: 2 (2007): 
217—223. 

10 Gerhard Hojer, "Der сета це Himmel: Deckenbilder in Bayerns Schlösser,” in Krückmann, 
ed., Der Himmel auf Erden: Tiepolo in Würzburg, vol. 1, exh. cat. (Munich: Prestel Verlag, 
1996), 11—28. 

11 Frank Büttner, “Mehr als ‘der Architectur treue Gehülfin? Deckenmalerei,’ in Büttner, 
Meinrad von Engelberg, Stephan Hoppe, Eckhard Hollmann, eds., Geschichte der bilden- 
den Kunst: Barock und Rokoko, vol. 5 (Munich: Prestel & Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag, 
2008); Hermann Bauer, Barocke Deckenmalerei in Süddeutschland (Berlin: Deutscher 
Kunstverlag, 2000). The key Austro-German painters included Hans Georg Asam (1649- 
1711), Johann Anton Gumpp (1654-1719), and Melchior Steidl (1660—1727), some of whom 
collaborated and/or studied with Italian frescoists. For an account of specific exchanges 
among Italian and Germanic artists, see the Excursis of the present study. 
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the seventeenth-century Reich.” Kitlischka’s scholarship in turn spawned 
further research on Tencalla’s activities in the Empire and the contributions 
of later Italian painters who worked in the Habsburg domains.!° Like Bauer 
and Biittner, Giinter Brucher broadly examined the evolution of Italian fresco 
painting in Austria and especially took into account the participation of native 
Austrians in this process.!* His study created a useful chronology that clearly 
documented the commissions of these artists and established several major 
stylistic and compositional trends that characterize the medium’s overall 
development from about 1660 onward. 


State of the Literature 


Overall, the scholarship on these subjects thoroughly identifies the representa- 
tive fresco painters and adequately surveys their pictorial cycles in the Empire. 
We gain a solid understanding of how artists operated within the German and 
Austrian states and learn why they were so successful north of the Alps. Art his- 
torians have carefully explored the various ways in which aristocratic patrons 
fostered a predilection for Italian models and favored specific themes and 
styles. With that said, certain aspects of the literature require further research 
and explanation. Specifically, more attention needs to be directed toward iden- 
tifying the iconographical types, tracing their evolution, and discussing their 
adaptation from an Italian to a German context. 

One area in particular that requires some elaboration is how exactly certain 
types of imagery proliferated within the German states. Whereas most scholars 
have tended to consider these phenomena regionally and individually, I argue 
that they should instead be viewed broadly and internationally. The Bavarian 
nobility’s key role in this process has been underestimated, and as will be illus- 
trated, the imagery spread within the German principalities from the south- 
ern to the northern courts. Another question that is partially addressed in the 





12 Kitlitschka, “Beiträge zur Erforschung der Tätigkeit Carpoforo Tencallas nördlich der 
Alpen,” Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 23 (1970): 208-231; idem, 1967. 

13 See Giorgio Mollisi, Ivano Proserpi, Andrea Spriti, eds., Carpoforo Tencalla da Bissone: 
Pittura del Seicento fra Milano e l'Europa centrale, exh. cat. (Milan: Silvano Editoriale, 2005); 
Ingeborg Schemper-Sparholz, "Illustration und Bedeutung inhaltliche Überlegungen zu 
den Fresken Carpoforo Tencalas in Trautenfels, Eisenstadt und Náměšť nad Oslavou,” И] К 
40 (1987): 303-319. 

14 Günter Brucher, ed., Die Kunst des Barock in Osterreich (Salzburg & Vienna: Residenz 
Verlag, 1994), 197-225. 
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existing scholarship deserves equal attention: why did Austro-German mon- 
archs so widely demand Italian frescoes and ceilings?!5 We already know that 
sovereigns so often employed teams of Italian painters, architects, and interior 
decorators in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries because they 
typically possessed superior abilities to local artists and builders in the Reich. 
In addition, the boom in palace construction throughout the Empire provided 
countless opportunities for Italians whose commissions had diminished con- 
siderably in their native land.!® 

Beyond these well-established explanations, some other reasons have been 
mentioned but not fully developed. Chief among these circumstances is the 
Austro-German assertion and qualification of political power and interna- 
tional sophistication in response to France's attempts to dominate Europe. 
Both before and after Louis x1v's invasions of the Reich, it is perhaps not coin- 
cidental that the Habsburgs and their other Imperial allies elected Italian pro- 
totypes rather than French ones in decorating their stately homes." Such a 
choice paralleled contemporary anti-French sentiments among the nobility 
and offered an equally prestigious, highly coveted alternative to Charles Le 
Brun's baroque classicism (1619-1690) which he taught at the Académie royale 
de peinture et sculpture (founded in 1649). 

While some scholars have tended to overemphasize that most German 
princes directly imitated or relied heavily upon French architectural and 
artistic models and fashions, they in fact often chose Italian pictorial pro- 
totypes and adopted Habsburg court etiquette, both of which indicate the 
exact opposite situation. Of critical significance were illustrated books, 
design guides, and ceremonial texts shared and consulted by Austro-German 





15 This is an intriguing question which opens the door for future research on the broad 
Austro-German fascination with Italian culture in this period. 

16 In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it should be noted that Italy, like the German 
states, was comprised of multiple principalities and was not unified. Therefore, artists 
and builders often identified themselves (or were designated) regionally as Venetian, 
Lombardian, Roman, Bolognese, etc., rather than simply as "Italian." 

17 For two discussions of this topic, see Reuss, 1998, 56-57; Axel Burkharth, "Giuseppe Maria 
Crespi und seine fürstliche Sammler in Osterreich und Deutschland," in Giuseppe Maria 
Crespi (1661-1747), exh. cat. (Bologna: Nuova Alfa, 1990). 

18 Itis important to mention that such choices did not preclude Imperial sovereigns from 
modeling specific aspects of their palaces' architecture and decoration after the Louvre 
Palace or Versailles. 

19 Several studies which overstress French influences are T. C. W. Blanning, The Culture of 
Power and the Power of Culture: Old Regime Europe, 1660—1789 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002); Laing, 1978; and Fauchier-Magnan, 1958. 
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monarchs, and which played a major role in determining their eclectic choices 
in this regard. The styles and iconography of the paintings, which were pri- 
marily rooted in Italian examples, consciously absorbed and combined alle- 
gorical concetti, visual sources, and motifs from other German and northern 
European courts. Authors and engravers recorded and circulated these hybrid 
images in their elaborate publications and made them readily available to their 
aristocratic readers. 


Underlying Political and Social Factors 


As might be expected, a series of key political and social circumstances in 
seventeenth-century Europe contributed significantly to the soaring popular- 
ity of Italian fresco cycles in the Holy Roman Empire.?? In the decades after the 
Thirty Years’ War, Austro-German princes began to demand increasingly enor- 
mous, luxurious palaces for a variety of reasons. At the most practical level, rul- 
ers needed to rebuild or renovate their homes, some of which had been either 
neglected or destroyed throughout decades of war between Protestants and 
Catholics in opposing principalities. Their medieval and Renaissance castles, 
frequently designed for defense and warfare, seemed outmoded and uncom- 
fortable compared to residences that other aristocrats were contemporane- 
ously constructing in the Italian city-states, France, England, and Austrian 
territories. Having visited some of these buildings on their Kavaliersreisen 
(Grand Tours), many Imperial monarchs desired equally magnificent and 
elaborate palaces with monumental pictorial cycles. 

Outside the Reich, the French court in Paris and later Versailles set a major 
precedent for palace architecture which Austro-German monarchs eagerly 
sought to emulate. While Louis xtv’s highly public form of court ceremony 
and pictorial preferences did not exert a tremendous impact on the Imperial 





20 In many instances, these respective political and social factors were closely intertwined 
and occurred interdependently. A complete discussion of the Reich's extensive history 
and various structures is beyond the scope of this chapter. For a basic introduction to 
the hierarchy of the nobility and its organization, see Francois Velde, "The Holy Roman 
Empire,” accessed February 7, 2012, http://www.heraldica.org/topics/royalty/hre.htm. For 
several comprehensive histories of the Empire, consult Hans Ottomeyer, Jutta Gótzmann, 
Ansgar Reiß, et al., eds., Heiliges Römisches Reich deutscher Nation, 962 bis 1806, 2 vols., exh. 
cat. (Berlin: Deutsches Historisches Museum, 2006); Peter C. Hartmann, Kulturgeschichte 
des Heiligen Rómischen Reiches, 1648 bis 1806: Verfassung, Religion, Kultur (Cologne: Bóhlau 
Verlag, 2001); John Gagliardo, Germany Under the Old Regime, 1600-1790 (London & New 
York: Longman, 1991). 
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nobility, the enormous scale of his building projects, most notably the Louvre 
and Versailles, greatly appealed to these aristocrats' sensibility and demands. 
At the same that they admired the Sun King’s architectural and artistic patron- 
age, these nobles generally disdained his military expansion across Europe 
and perceived him as a threat to their own security and autonomy.” Those 
princes who closely allied themselves with the Habsburgs, the long-standing 
arch enemies and rivals of the Bourbons, had further cause for their French 
hostilities.22 Moreover, Louis’ attacks on the Reich’s western frontier during 
the Ottoman and Nine Years’ Wars, both direct violations of the Nijmegen and 
Regensburg Treaties (1678-1679, 1684), only fueled the German sovereigns’ ani- 
mosity toward him. When the King revoked the Edict of Nantes (1598) in 1685, 
he angered and lost several of his key Protestant allies, including the ‘Great 
Elector Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg (1620-1688), consequently exac- 
erbating already strained political relations with the major European powers.23 

Within this precarious and competitive political context of French aggres- 
sion toward and infringement on the Empire, German sovereigns seized upon 
the expressive potential afforded by the splendor and opulence of their resi- 
dences and fresco programs. They realized that they could use them to convey 
their grandiose pretensions to authority over their rivals at home and abroad. 
Leaders of the major courts such as Brandenburg-Prussia, Bavaria, Habsburg, 
and Saxony-Poland played a decisive role in deciding political and diplomatic 
matters of the day and actively fought in the wars against the French.?* Thus, 
they required large palaces that conformed to their self-identity as promi- 
nent politicians and embodied their status as key arbiters in ensuring the bal- 
ance of European power. The Brandenburg Electors, the Wittelsbachs, and 
the Austrian emperors consciously modeled the massive scale of their city 





21 X Asaresult of the King's conquests in the Franco-Dutch War (1672-1678), France emerged 
as the dominant power in Europe until the end of the Nine Years' War in 1697. For further 
information, consult Jeremy Black, The Rise of the European Powers: 1679-1793 (London & 
New York: Edward Arnold, 1990), 36-38. 

22 Two staunchly pro-Habsburg families were the Pfalz-Neuburgs and Schónborns. 

23 Ibid., 38-39. King Henry Iv (1553-1610) had imposed the Edict in order to end the reli- 
gious strife and violence between Protestant Huguenots and Catholics that had torn apart 
France during the second half of the sixteenth century. 

24 These sovereigns included The Great Elector, his son Friedrich ит (1657-1713, later the 
first King of Prussia), Elector Ferdinand Maria (16361679), Electress Henriette Adelaide 
(1636-1676) of Bavaria, Max Emanuel, and Emperors Leopold and Joseph. The Prussian 
rulers gradually developed their principality into a major power in its own right, and 
they would eventually surpass Austria both politically and militarily in the eighteenth 
century. 
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residences on the Louvre and Versailles but they often chose Italian decorative 
schemes instead of French ones.25 German princes, like their Austrian coun- 
terparts, viewed large-scale Italian painting as a pinnacle of European artistic 
creativity whose prestige and quality remained unparalleled. 

Besides their age-old reputation, Italian frescoists were very familiar with 
many of their culture’s pictorial traditions from which they derived inspiration 
in composing their elaborate images. They did not necessarily adhere to one 
particular school or method, and their approach represented a considerable 
contrast to Le Brun’s grand classicism and his highly regimented curriculum 
at the Académie. Unlike contemporary French painting, no official court style 
prevailed in the Reich. Art academies had emerged by the late seventeenth 
century in the German lands, most notably in Nuremberg and Berlin, but these 
institutions established specific standards only for the cities or court in which 
they operated.?9 Thus, the existing conditions permitted Italian frescoists a 
great deal of freedom and creativity in their field. German monarchs no doubt 
admired the versatility and flexibility of these itinerant Italian painters who 
often adapted their style and technique according to their patrons' require- 
ments or tastes. 

Furthermore, those princes who possessed relatively insignificant political 
influence in international affairs could use architecture and painting to assert 
and justify their claims to power at a more provincial level within the German 
states. For many of them, as was the case for the leaders of the largest states, 
monumental Italian painting constituted a zenith in the visual arts. Since these 
rulers could not usually participate and meaningfully compete in continental 
politics, they turned to building, art, and other forms of cultural patronage in 
order to represent their sophistication and qualify themselves in aristocratic 
society. This practice commonly occurred at the smaller German courts in 
Saxony, Thuringia, and Hesse, where disputes often arose between opposing 





25 The designs of the Munich Residenz (1568-1751), the Imperial Hofburg (1660-1752), and 
the former Berlin Stadtschloss (1680—1713) responded to these examples of French palace 
architecture but equally drew upon other sources such as seventeenth-century Roman 
baroque palazzi, the Palais Czernin (1669-1673), Prague, and the Swedish royal palaces of 
Drottningholm (1662—1681) and Stockholm (1697-1760). 

26 In 1662, the German painter and art historian Joachim von Sandrart (1606-1688) estab- 
lished the first German art academy in Nuremberg with his nephew, Jacob (1630-1710), 
and the architect Elias von Gedeler (1620-1693). Thirty-six years later, the Berlin Academy 
of Fine Arts was founded in 1698. See Esther Meier, Joachim von Sandrart. Ein Calvinist 
im Spannungsfeld von Kunst und Konfession (Regensburg: Schnell & Steiner Verlag, 2012); 
Christian Klemm: Joachim von Sandrart: Kunstwerke und Lebenslauf (Berlin: Deutscher 
Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 1986). 
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dynasties and family members. However, the building mania (known as the 
“Bauwurmb” in Franconia) was not limited to one specific province. Rulers in 
nearly all of the German principalities commissioned new stately homes and 
ubiquitously adorned them with pictorial cycles. For some monarchs, such 
as Duke Heinrich von Sachsen-Rómhild (1650-1710) and Lothar Franz von 
Schónborn (1655-1729), Prince-Bishop and Elector of Mainz, palace construc- 
tion and decoration evolved into a personal passion and they even provided 
their architects with suggested designs for execution.?" 

Apart from the French wars and European diplomatic affairs, other socio- 
political factors inside the Reich accounted for the rapid building of grand 
residences embellished with Italian fresco cycles. Chief among these issues 
was the importance of princely rank within the existing social hierarchy. Even 
though the Habsburgs' actual political authority over the leaders of the German 
principalities waned from the mid-seventeenth through the eighteenth centu- 
ries, the Emperor still exerted considerable power in another important way: 
through his ability to grant social status to rulers as "currency" in exchange for 
their political loyalty.28 These sovereigns’ positions within the nobility proved 





27 The Duke designed many of his own ephemeral festival buildings and their decorations. 
He described and illustrated them in his Fürstliche Bau-Lust (Rómhild: Druckts Georg 
Heinrich Oppermann, 1698). Consult Heiko Laß, “Die Fürstliche Bau-Lust des Herzogs 
Heinrich von Sachsen-Römhild,” Archimaera з (May 2010): 55-71, accessed October 7, 
2015, http://www.archimaera.de/2009/ephemere_architektur/lass_mertzlebach/lass_ 
mertzlebach.pdf. Similarly, Schónborn, who also served as Imperial Chancellor, provided 
design specifications for the Treppenhaus at his summer palace, Schloss Weifsenstein 
(1711-1721), Pommersfelden. See Walter Jürgen Hofmann, Schloss Pommersfelden, 
Geschichte seiner Entstehung, Erlanger Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft, vol. 
32 (Nuremberg: Verlag Hans Carl, 1968), 33-39. 

28 John P. Spielman, "Status as Economy: The Habsburg Economy of Privilege," in Charles 
Ingrao, ed., State and Society in Early Modern Austria (West Lafayette, IN: Purdue 
University Press, 1994), 112. In return for their allegiance or service, the Emperor also some- 
times monetarily rewarded or compensated princes. For example, as the second most 
powerful man in the Imperial administration, Lothar Franz von Schonborn strongly sup- 
ported Charles vr's candidacy during his election of 1711. In exchange for his assistance, 
the Emperor granted the Imperial Chancellor and Prince-Bishop 100,000 Reichsthaler 
(about $3,200,000 today), which he subsequently used to construct Schloss Weifsenstein. 
For a full account of this matter, see Hofmann, 1968, 24-33. All currency conversions in 
this book are based upon research in the following studies: Marc Carlson, “Historical 
Coinage ‘Cheatsheet, Renaissance and Enlightenment Era Coinages (са. 1500–1800)/ 
accessed April 20, 2014, http://www.personal.utulsa.edu/~marc-carlson/history/coin 
‚html; “Conversions between Eighteenth-Century Currencies,” from Robert A. Selig, 
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crucial, for they determined their self-identity, shaped their public image and 
perception among fellow aristocrats, and affected the future advancement of 
their political careers. Thus, Austro-German monarchs very seriously valued 
rank. Their various, elaborate titles and forms of proper address reinforced 
external symbols of order and fostered a highly elitist, condescending treat- 
ment of subordinate subjects and nobles.?? 

The Emperor most commonly rewarded his supporters in two ways: by 
promoting them within the Imperial socio-political hierarchy or appointing 
them to governmental or military offices. Typically, he elevated members of 
the lower nobility to the rank of Imperial counts or princes (Reichsgrafenstand 
or Reichsfürstenstand) while he advanced some secular Electors to the status of 
kings.?? One of the Habsburgs’ most treasured awards was the coveted Order 
of the Golden Fleece, inherited by Austria with the Duchy of Burgundy.*! It 
was so valued because its ranks were kept small and socially exclusive. The 
Emperor restricted membership of the Order to reigning monarchs of the 
high nobility, and he only inducted aristocrats who presented large gifts to the 
Crown or demonstrated outstanding military service.32 Many rulers held dual 
positions at the Viennese court as field marshals, chancellors, and Imperial 
councilors. Frequently, they either built their palaces shortly before or after 
their promotion in order to assert and celebrate their newly acquired status 
or appointment. Between the mid-seventeenth century and the 1720s, the 





Appendix 2 of “Dover: State of Delaware,” 2003, http://www.wa3r-us.org/history/library/ 
seligreptde6.pdf. 

29 Spielman, 1994, 112—113. 

30 X Rudolf Endres, Adel in der frühen Neuzeit (Munich: Oldenbourg Verlag, 1993), 4-9. 

31 This organization's members knew one another and some of them had fought along- 
side each other in the Ottoman Wars. Among the key aristocrats who belonged to the 
Order were John Sobieski, King of Poland (1629-1696), Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm von 
Baden-Baden (1655-1707, "Türkenlouis", Max Emanuel of Bavaria, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy-Carignan (1663-1736), Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, and Prince Johann 
Adam Andreas I von Liechtenstein (1662—1712). Originally founded in 1430 by Philipp the 
Good (1396-1467), Duke of Burgundy during the Crusades this organization served as 
an honorary fraternity of knights. Upon the incorporation of the Burgundian lands into 
the Habsburg Empire in 1477, the Order's sovereignty passed to the Austrian emperors. 
For a history of the Austrian Order, consult Annemarie Weber, Der Ósterreichische Orden 
vom Goldenen Vliess: Geschichte und Probleme, Ph.D. Diss. (Bonn: Rheinische Friedrich- 
Wilhelms Universitat, 1971). For a complete listing of the Order's members, see Stephen 
Herold, ed., Confrérie de la Toison de lOr, “Chevaliers de la Toison d'Or" accessed 
January 8, 2013, http://www.antiquesatoz.com/sgfleece/knights2.htm. 

32 Spielman, 1994, 115. These gifts usually consisted of either financial assistance or military 
support. 
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frequency of this practice soared and resplendent residences decorated with 
fresco paintings became an essential requirement or commodity that defined 
the character and prestige of Austro-German princes throughout the Reich. 

In addition to the social and political advancement of monarchs within the 
Imperial nobility, another key factor contributed significantly to the importation 
of Italian frescoists and craftsmen into the Reich: the aristocratic Kavaliersreisen. 
Usually, the parents of future sovereigns organized journeys for their children in 
which they traveled throughout the Continent. Through a series of official vis- 
its to various courts and capitals, young aristocrats were supposed to learn the 
ways of European politics, society, and governance. Part of their trip would have 
involved the visiting of major monuments such as palaces, churches, abbeys or 
monasteries, and libraries. If nobles journeyed to the Italian principalities, they 
could well have gone to renowned ancient and modern buildings, and they might 
have even seen the grand fresco cycles of the Vatican or in Roman palazzi. These 
buildings would no doubt have provided them with some of the initial ideas 
and inspiration to commission their own comparable pictorial programs.?? The 
majestic scale and grandeur of Versailles, the Louvre, Palazzo Ducale, Hofburg, 
Whitehall Palace, or Windsor Castle (to name just a few) further encouraged 
their future ambitions as builders and art patrons. 

Other conditions in the Empire accounted for the rapid rise and spread of 
Italian pictorial cycles. Perhaps most significantly, the political and diplomatic 
relations that existed among various courts of the Empire and other European 
nations fostered a cultural milieu and a community in which rulers could freely 
exchange ideas about their building projects and pictorial cycles. So many 
sovereigns in the Reich either knew one another personally or were aware 
of their reputations through shared military service in the wars against the 
Turks and French, their active participation in the Reichskreise (Imperial pro- 
vincial governing assemblies) of their respective territories, and their Imperial 
political duties which often brought them on official business to Vienna.?* 
Ample evidence of these intricate associations among the nobility exists in 
the form of primary documents such as correspondence, contemporary his- 
torical accounts, and court diaries.?? Very often, aristocrats visited each other's 





33 Тһе Italian Renaissance and baroque fresco cycles listed in Table 4 are among the possible 
paintings upon which artists and patrons could have based their own programs. 

34 Wilson, 2006, 565-576; Roger Wines, “The Imperial Circles, Princely Diplomacy, and 
Imperial Reform, 1681-1714,” The Journal of Modern History 39: 1 (March 1967): 1-29. 

35 These connections can be observed in many political letters exchanged among the 
patrons in this study. A large portion of this correspondence is housed in the Bayerisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, and in the Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. 
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palaces for state purposes, including weddings, the negotiation of alliances, 
and grand balls, during which time they could have easily seen and discussed 
their pictorial cycles. In addition, visual evidence also supports the existence 
of this interconnected community of rulers. Most notably, Jakob Heybel’s 
(active ca. 1676-1688) Apotheosis of Emperor Leopold I as Jupiter with Queen 
Eleonore Magdalena, Surrounded by Imperial Sovereigns (ca. 1685, Kaisersaal, 
Schloss Alteglofsheim, Fig. 1) is an unusual example of a group portrait that 
assembles the likenesses of many different German rulers. This painting sug- 
gests an idealized unity among them and clearly implies their familiarity with 
one another. 

Sovereigns could share information about their palaces and fresco programs 
on a variety of other occasions as well. Through their membership in closely- 
knit, elite social groups, they encountered one another at least several times 
annually depending upon each organization's regulations. These exclusive soci- 
eties quickly augmented between 1690 and 1710, and they consisted of the pres- 
tigious Order of the Golden Fleece, the Prussian Order of the Black Eagle, the St. 
Hubertus Orders of Württemberg and Pfalz-Neuburg, and the Polish Orderof the 
White Eagle.?9 Additionally, Imperial coronations, funerals, marriages, and the 
gathering of princes in the Reichstag (Imperial Diet) at Regensburg might have 
provided an opportunity for similar meetings. Apart from personal interactions, 
rulers informed themselves about one another by reading publications such as 
the Theatrum Europaeum, Sculptura Historarum, and Wienerisches Diarium, 
just to name a few. These texts allowed aristocrats to monitor contemporary 
political, cultural, and social matters in neighboring states and countries on a 
regular basis. 


The Origins of Italian Fresco Painting in the German States: 
Patrons, Artists, and Commissions (ca. 1570-1623) 


Italian fresco painting has a long history north of the Alps that extends back 
to the late Renaissance. Within the German principalities of the Reich, this 
medium originated in Bavaria and Swabia. At first, it was confined to these 





36 Other significant associations in the Empire were the Order of the Red Eagle (House of 
Brandenburg-Bayreuth), the Teutonic Order of Knights (for ecclesiastical princes), and 
the Danish Order of the Elephant (its German members were primarily from the Wettin 
Saxon line). See Maximilian Gritzner, Handbuch der Ritter- und Verdienstorden aller 
Kulturstaaten der Welt (Holzminden: Verlag Leipzig, 2000/1893). 
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regions primarily because the southern Catholic courts were geographically 
closer to the Italian states and maintained firm ties with the Papacy in Rome. 
From the mid- to late seventeenth century, however, Italianate imagery gradu- 
ally spread northward as Protestant rulers in neighboring principalities erected 
residences, began to emulate their counterparts in the south, and employed 
teams of artists and architects. 

Given the proximity of their homeland to the south German territories, 
painters, builders, and stuccoists from Lombardy and southern Switzerland 
first migrated there in the late sixteenth century in search of work. In gen- 
eral, the evolution and spread of Italian frescoes in the Empire was decentral- 
ized and did not follow a strict trajectory. As Timothy Blanning has noted, the 
Empire’s cultural development occurred polycentrically in various regional 
capitals, most of which were interconnected politically and socially.37 Thus, 
activities occurring in one location exerted an impact on others and vice-versa. 

Specific sovereigns in different principalities established major visual prec- 
edents that other nobles quickly followed and adapted in decorating their own 
residences. Prior to the Thirty Years’ War, a considerable number of artists 
and designers were active in the south German lands, and aristocratic patron- 
age of the arts, architecture, and learning flourished there. Unfortunately, the 
outbreak of fighting between Catholics and Protestants in 1618 severely inter- 
rupted these activities and brought artistic projects to a near standstill across 
Central Europe. In the aftermath of this conflict, palace and church construc- 
tion and large-scale interior decoration slowly increased in the 1650s and only 
began to accelerate fully by the mid- to late 1660s and early 1670s. 

Beginning in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, many 
German nobles first learned of monumental Italian ceiling and mural deco- 
rations during their Kavaliersreisen, which, depending on their itineraries, 
typically took them to various cities and provinces south of the Alps. Usually, 
they had the opportunity to visit renowned churches and the palaces of fellow 
monarchs who welcomed them into their homes for political or social gather- 
ings. Upon their return home, they commissioned frescoes or canvas ceilings 
that emulated the works they had observed during their journeys abroad. In 
many cases, rulers employed local artists to complete these projects but they 
often found their abilities and techniques inferior to those of Italian frescoists 
and craftsmen. Therefore, patrons began to import painters and builders from 
the South. In some instances, they sent their court artists on trips to Rome, 
Venice, and Florence, where they could study firsthand the work of the Italian 
Masters. 





37 Blanning, 1993, 76. 
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Our story begins in Renaissance Landshut, the former capital of the Duchy 
of Вауана.38 Among the earliest German nobles to take a major interest in 
Italian art and decoration was Duke Ludwig x of Bavaria (1495-1545). In the 
early sixteenth century, central European patrons like the Duke began to 
accord special prestige to Italian painting and architecture. Trading relations 
between the Free Cities of the Empire and the Italian states grew closer, and 
they partially accounted for the fact that aristocrats in Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Cologne were equally receptive to Italian forms at the time.39 

From 1536 to 1543, Ludwig constructed his Stadtresidenz in Landshut. This 
monument was the first Italianate city palace decorated with true fresco paint- 
ings that appeared in the German states and north of the Alps.^? Following 
a trip to the Italian principalities, Ludwig was so impressed by Federico 
Gonzaga 115 (1500-1540) Palazzo del Te (1526—1535) and its pictorial cycles by 
Giulio Romano (1499-1546) that he modeled his own residence after them. 
Although Dutch, German, and Austrian painters completed these mytho- 
logical and historical ceilings and murals, they had trained in Rome, carefully 





38 | Landshut was the seat of power for one of two ruling Witteslbach dukes who split power 
between two branches of their family. They co-ruled Bavaria from both Landshut and 
Munich but after Albrecht v's establishment of primogeniture, the main residence was 
shifted to Munich, which became the center of political and cultural life in the duchy. See 
Maxwell, “A Marriage Commemorated in the Stairway of Fools,’ The Sixteenth Century 
Journal 36: 3 (Fall 2005), 719; Max Spindler, Handbuch der Bayerischen Geschichte, vol. 2 
(Munich: C. H. Beck Verlag, 1981), 351-352. 

39 Laing, 1978, 165. It is important to note that Laing only discusses these events in rela- 
tion to the German adoption of Italian architectural forms and not fresco painting. For 
a comprehensive study on the importation of Venetian art and culture to the Empire 
in this period, see Bernd Roeck, Klaus Bergdolt, and Andrew John Martin, eds., Venedig 
und Oberdeutschland in der Renaissance: Beziehungen zwischen Kunst und Wirtschaft, 
Schiftenreihe des Deutschen Studienzentrums in Venedig, vol. 9 (Sigmaringen: Jan 
Thorbecke Verlag, 1993). 

40 Werner Ebermeier, Antike in Landshut: Antike Mythologie und Geschichte in der Bilderwelt 
der Landsbuter Stadtresidenz (Landshut: Stadtarchiv Landshut, 2011); Brigitte Langer, 
ed., “Ewig blühe Bayerns Land”: Herzog Ludwig x. und die Renaissance. Begleitbuch 
zur Ausstellung in der Stadtresidenz Landshut 28. Mai bis 27. September 2009, exh. cat. 
(Regensburg: Schnell und Steiner Verlag, 2009); Klaus Endemann, Christoph Luitpold 
Frommel, and Iris Lauterbach, eds., Die Landshuter Stadtresidenz: Architektur und 
Ausstattung (Munich: Zentralinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1998). The subjects at Landshut 
included the Olympian Gods and Ovidian myths. An earlier ceiling that attempted to 
emulate Italian prototypes was Georg Pencz’s (ca. 1500-1550) Fall of Phaeton (1534) in the 
Hirsvogelhaus, Nuremberg. However, this composition consists of twenty separate can- 


vases and is thus not an actual fresco. 
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studied this medium's associated techniques, and worked alongside Italian 
stuccoists on the project.*! The German Duke's passion for large-scale Italian 
palace architecture and fresco programs laid the basis for similar artistic pret- 
erences among the succeeding generations of Wittelsbach monarchs both in 
Landshut and Munich.*? 

During the 1570s, other Bavarian patrons followed the example of Ludwig. 
Hans Jakob Fugger (1531-1598), a renowned patrician merchant and politician 
whose family had established a mercantile enterprise in Venice, employed the 
Dutch-German artist Friedrich Sustris (ca. 1540-1599) and his assistant Carlo 
Pallago (ca. 1540—1600) to expand his art collection and decorate his homes in 
Augsburg and Kirchheim.*? His initial patronage of Sustris and Pallaso, whom 
he recommended to Ludwig's great-nephew and successor, Duke Wilhelm v 
of Bavaria (1548-1626), subsequently helped to spark further architectural and 
artistic patronage at the Bavarian court.^* 

Like Fugger, Wilhelm v was an art collector and he took a keen interest in 
Italian painting, especially in the manner of Vasari. After relocating his court 
to Burg Trausnitz, Landshut, the Duke ordered a series of Commedia dell'arte 
murals (1575-1579) from Sustris and Alessandro Scalzi (il Padovano, active 
са. 1570—1596) for the Narrentreppe (Fools' Staircase) that depict various actors 
and jesters.*° Following Wilhelm v's ascension to rule in 1579, he promoted 
Sustris to court architect and charged him and his team of painters and crafts- 





41 These painters were Herman Posthumus (ca. 1512/1514-1588), Hans Bocksberger the Elder 
(ca. 1510-1561), and Ludwig Refinger (ca. 1510—1549). It is believed that the stuccoists could 
well have come from Mantua, for Ludwig had invited some artists and craftsmen to his 
court after returning to Landshut. See Clifford Malcolm Brown, Gifts from the Gonzaga 
court for Ludwig and Wilhelm of Bavaria, Civiltà mantovana 3: 29 (1994), 11, 23-25. 

42 For images of these frescoes, see Ebermeier, 2on; Langer, 2009; Helmut Kronthaler, Die 
Ausstattung der Landshuter Stadtresidenz unter Herzog Ludwig x. (1536—1543) (Munich: 
Schriften aus dem Institut für Kunstgeschichte der Universitat Munich, vol. 21, 1987). 

43 Вогп in Padua and trained by his father Lambert (ca. 1515/20-1584) in both this city and 
in Venice, Sustris began his career in Italy. He studied under Giorgio Vasari (1511—1574) 
from 1563 to 1567 and then established his own workshop in which he employed Italian 
painters. In the German states, Sustris first worked for Fugger from the late 1560s until the 
early 1570s. Later, he obtained a position as court architect in Munich under Wilhelm v, 
where he remained from 1573 onward. See Johannes Burkhardt and Franz Karg, eds., Die 
Welt des Hans Fugger (1531-1598) (Augsburg: Wissner Verlag, 2007); Roeck et al., eds., 
1991; Georg Lill, Hans Fugger (1531-1598) und die Kunst. Ein Beitrag zur Spätrenaissance in 
Süddeutschland (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot Verlag, 1908). 

44 Maxwell, 2011, 29. 

45 For comprehensive accounts of these cycles and Wilhelm's patronage, see Maxwell, 2011, 
41-82; idem, 2005, 717-741. 
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men with designing and decorating the Grottenhof and the Antiquarium of 
the Munich Residenz.^* These spaces contained frescoes (са. 1579-1597) por- 
traying Ovidian myths and a variety of allegories, some of which are lost today. 
After the Duke abdicated in 1597, his son, Maximilian I (1573-1651) continued 
these projects and employed Sustris and his workshop until his death in 1599. 
Around 1600, Maximilian engaged the Flemish painter Peter Candid (са. 1548- 
1628) to complete the pictorial program in the Antiquarium that consisted of 
the cardinal virtues, the Bavarian provinces, and their respective cities.^" 

Candid was one of the most significant and successful court artists active 
in early seventeenth-century Bavaria. He played a key role in promoting 
Italianate fresco painting as a preferred medium in this region. Furthermore, 
he contributed greatly to the rise and dissemination of a standard allegorical 
iconography that would evolve throughout the 1600s and endure well into the 
eighteenth century. Candid was proficient in both fresco and oil painting tech- 
niques and he continued to produce large-scale cycles that the preceding gen- 
eration of painters had developed.*® Given his multiple talents, Maximilian 
assigned him further projects which included the decoration (1601-1616) of 
the Residenz's State Rooms with portraits of the Roman emperors, German 
kings, and personifications of law and sovereignty.^? Among Candid's other 
major commissions were his cycles in the State Rooms of the Altes Schloss 
Schleissheim (1617-1623) and his designs for the ceilings (1619-1622) of the 
Goldener Saal in the Augsburg Rathaus.°° 





46 Maxwell, “The Pursuit of Art and Pleasure in the Secret Grotto of Wilhelm v of Bavaria,” 
Renaissance Quarterly 61: 2 (Summer 2008): 414-462; Hermann Bauer and Bernhard 
Rupprecht, eds., Corpus der barocken Deckenmalerei in Deutschland: Freistaat Bayern, 
Regierunsbezirk Oberbayern, Stadt und Landkreis Munich, Teil 2, Profanbauten, vol. 3 
(Munich: Süddeutscher Verlag, 1989), 219-298. 

Besides Padovano, Antonio Ponzano (died 1602) and Antonio Maria Vianni (ca. 
1555/60-1629) were among the other Italians who worked under Sustris in the Residenz. 
Vianni later returned to Italy and worked for Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga (1562-1612) from 
1596 to 1606 in the Palazzo Ducale, Mantua. Ponzano had previously served Emperor 
Maximilian 11 (1527-1576) in Vienna alongside Giulio Licinio (1527-1591), who was also 
active in Bavaria in the late 1550s and 1660s. 

47  Forillustrations, see Bauer and Rupprecht, 1989, 67-117. 

48 Born in Brugges, Candid studied and trained extensively in the Italian territories. See 
Brigitte Volk-Knüttl, Peter Candid (um 1548-1628): Gemälde, Zeichnungen, Druckgraphik 
(Berlin: Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 2010), 13-35. 

49 Candid and his assistant Andrea Michieli (ca. 1549—1616) also frescoed the Kaisersaal from 
1614-1615 with the cardinal virtues, Old Testament and mythological subjects, and allego- 
ries of the liberal arts and sciences. Consult Bauer and Rupprecht, 1989, 177-196. 

50 Candid's various works are illustrated in Bauer and Rupprecht, 1989, the Br, and pr. 
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The Origins of Italian Fresco Painting in the Austrian Territories: 
Patrons, Artists,and Commissions 


Like the German principalities, the presence of Italian painting had an equally 
long history in the Habsburg lands of Austria and Bohemia. Ever since the 
Renaissance, the Habsburg Emperors had patronized Italian artists alongside 
their Wittelsbach counterparts. Through their Kavaliersreisen and diplomatic 
relations with the Venetian Ducal court and the Vatican, Austrian sovereigns 
gradually developed a keen interest in Italian art, architecture, and culture. 
In the late 1540s, Tiziano Vecellio (Titian, 1485-1576) accompanied Charles v 
(1500-1558) on a journey to Augsburg, where he painted a variety of bibli- 
cal subjects for the Emperor. Charles’ patronage fostered a period of further 
interest in collecting Italian art that prevailed under his successors such as 
Ferdinand 1 (1503-1564), Maximilian п, and Rudolf 11 (1552—1612).°! 

Whereas Italian fresco cycles emerged considerably earlier in sixteenth- 
century Bavaria, it was not until the early seventeenth century that any signifi- 
cant pictorial programs appeared in Austrian secular or sacred monuments. 
Beginning in the archbishopric of Salzburg, rulers started to import Italian 
painters and architects to work on a variety of projects. These activities prob- 
ably occurred because the Bishops of Salzburg possessed close ties to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and they traveled frequently to Rome on official busi- 
ness, where they could well have seen firsthand monumental frescoes by many 
different Renaissance artists. From 1613 to 1615, Prince-Bishop Markus Sittkus 
von Hohenems (1574-1619), a great arts patron, hired the architect Santino 
Solari (1576-1646) and the frescoist Donato Arsenio Mascagni (1579-1636) to 
design and decorate Schloss Hellbrunn.?? Mascagni painted one of the first 
illusionistic programs to appear in the Austrian principalities, which included 
images of courtiers, the cardinal virtues, and the Roman emperors in this pal- 
ace's Festsaal. Under Hohenems' successor, Count Paris von Lodron (1586- 
1653), Solari and Mascagni received the important commission of completing 
the Cathedral of Saints Rupert and Virgil (1623-1629) in Salzburg.53 





51 Lavagnino, 1943, 43—53. 

52 Тһе renowned Venetian architect Vincenzo Scamozzi (1548-1616) also designed part of 
the Salzburg Residenz (1603-1604) for Hohenems. See Brucher, 1994, 14. Images of the 
Hellbrunn commission are available in the BI. 

53 Büttner, 2008, 353. In the nave and side aisles of the church, Mascagni painted scenes 
from the lives of St. Francis of Assisi, Christ, and the Virgin. 
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The Diaspora of Northern Italian Artists in the Empire and the 
Emergence of Carpoforo Tencalla da Bissone 


Just as in the German states, the Thirty Years' War devastated the Austrian ter- 
ritories and Bohemia, thereby halting most artistic production in these lands 
until the 1650s. This conflict completely uprooted the guild system, which had 
formerly provided indigenous artists with steady work. After the War had sub- 
sided, Austrian and Czech aristocrats gradually constructed new palaces and 
churches. Given the large number of newly available decorative commissions 
in the Empire, families of painters, architects, stuccoists, and other crafts- 
men from Lombardy and southern Switzerland no doubt found these lucra- 
tive opportunities attractive and thus started to migrate to the Austro-German 
states.°* Specifically, they originated from the Swiss Cantons of Graubünden 
(Grisons) and Ticino and the Lombardian towns scattered around Lakes Como 
and Lugano.°° 

By the mid-seventeenth century, these predominantly agrarian regions 
experienced a series of economic hardships that resulted in widespread pov- 
erty and unemployment.5® Apart from constructing and furnishing local par- 
ish churches and a small number of patrician residences, these artists, builders, 
and artisans could find relatively little work in their homelands. Despite such 
adverse circumstances, they possessed multiple, exceptional talents as fres- 
coists, stuccoists, sculptors, stonemasons, and architects, trades that they had 
cultivated and passed down from one generation to the next ever since the 
Middle Ages.?’ Through their closely-knit familial networks (Table 6), they fre- 
quently supported one another both professionally and communally and were 
able to achieve an unprecedented level of success north of the Alps, where 
noble patrons increasingly demanded their services. 

These artists thrived at many courts in the Reich partially because they were 
so mobile and adaptable. Their large communities of relatives helped them 
to locate jobs and permitted them to jump easily from one decorative project 





54 Laing, 1978, 169. These artists probably did not go south in search of work because they 
might have been aware that their colleagues had established a monopoly over the avail- 
able commissions in Bologna, Rome, Florence, and Venice. 

55 For a comprehensive survey of the stuccoists and painters from this region who worked 
north of the Alps, see the essays in Edoardo Arslan, ed., Arte e Artisti dei Laghi Lombardi 
II: Gli Stuccatori dal Barocco al Rococo (Como: Tipografia Editrice Antonio Noseda, 1959). 

56 Laing, 1978, 169. One of the primary causes of this situation was the uncultivability of the 
land. 

57 Ibid., 169-172. 
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to the next. Furthermore, painters and stuccoists were entitled to claim 
Hoffreiheit at a particular court (meaning that they remained subject to their 
employer’s jurisdiction alone), which often remained outside the effective writ 
of the local guilds. Thus, Italians typically enjoyed the sole protection of their 
patrons, were exempt from the regulations of the Austro-German guilds, and 
could freely operate among different courts.?? In addition, the proximity of the 
Swiss and Lombardian territories to Bavaria, Swabia, and the Austrian states 
facilitated their ability to travel between their homelands and the Empire in 
order to complete a range of projects simultaneously. It is within this con- 
text that Tencalla emerged as a pivotal figure in the evolution of Italian fresco 
painting north of the Alps. 

Born in 1623 in the small town of Bissone on Lake Lugano (Ticino), Tencalla 
first worked in various northern Italian villages and cities, where he decorated 
palaces and churches before embarking northward on his journey to present- 
day Slovakia and Austria.°9 In 1655, he received his first commission north of 
the Alps from Count Nikolaus rv Pálffy at Cerveny Kamen Castle, Slovakia, 
through the intermediation of the Imperial court architect Filiberto Lucchese 
(1606-1666).°° Following this project, Tencalla entered the service of Placidus 
Hieber von Greiffenfels, Abbot of Lambach (1615-1678), and he frescoed the 
nave and side aisles of Lambach Abbey with a large Christological pictorial 
cycle (1656-1661). Around 1660, the painter arrived in Vienna, where he had 
come to the attention of Count Ernst von Abensberg-Traun (1608-1668), 
who hired him to paint the state apartments of his Stadtpalais (1660-1661, 
destroyed). Subsequently, Leopold and his step-mother, Empress Dowager 
Eleonora Gonzaga, employed Lucchese to design the Leopoldine Tract of the 
Hofburg and commissioned Tencalla to paint frescoes (1667—1668, destroyed) 
for its state rooms and chapel.9! 

Tencalla secured these important commissions through Lucchese’s 
assistance and because of the close political relations that existed among 
his patrons. The Pálffys had served as officers at the Viennese court and 
Abensberg-Traun acted as Leopold's Lower Austrian Chamber President and 





58  Ibid., 172. 

59 For a complete listing of Tencalla's commissions and attributed works, see Mollisi et 
al., 2005, 186. Unfortunately, very little documentation survives about the artist's train- 
ing. Sandrart, who personally knew Tencalla, wrote in his Teutsche Academie (1675) that 
Tencalla had studied in Bergamo and Verona. 

бо Ibid., 63-64; Medvecký, 2007, 237-239. 

61 Ibid. Unfortunately, the programs of these two palaces are unknown. The works in 
the Hofburg were most likely lost in a fire (1668) that almost completely destroyed the 
building. 
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Land Marshall. Given these aristocrats' positions in the government and their 
access to the Habsburgs, they could have personally recommended Tencalla to 
the Imperial family. His initial employment under these patrons brought him 
even more fame and success that he enjoyed for much of the rest of his career. 
During the painter’s stay in Vienna, Abensberg-Traun summoned him to fresco 
the Festsaal and state rooms (1666-1678) of his country residence, Schloss 
Abensberg-Traun, Petronell, which Tencalla completed under the Count’s suc- 
cessor. At the same time, Count Siegmund Friedrich von Trauttmansdorff, the 
Styrian Provincial Governor, engaged him at Schloss Trautenfels, where the art- 
ist painted the Festsaal, several state rooms, and the palace chapel. 

For the remainder of the 1670s, Tencalla executed several other cycles for the 
Austrian nobility. In the Czech domains, he was active at the Archepiscopal 
Palace, Kromériz, and Werdenberg Palace, Namést nad Oslavou from 1674 to 
1675. His last major project involved his frescoing the nave, dome, and side 
aisles of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Passau (1679-1685). Unfortunately, he died 
before he could complete this cycle, so his son-in-law, Carlo Antonio Bussi 
(1658-1690), and Matthias Rauchmiller (1645-1686) finished the program.9? 

Having received so many prestigious commissions from both secular and 
ecclesiastical rulers, Tencalla had established himself as the leading Italian 
fresco painting working north of the Alps at this time. In the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, he was both highly admired and respected. As Sandrart remarked 
in his Teutsche Academie (1675): 


Even though Carpophorus Tenchala is from Bissone on Lake Lugano 
in the Duchy of Milan and is thus native to the Italian borders, I thus 
still take the opportunity to place him among the Germans, because he 
primarily stayed in Germany [the Empire] and he is never neglected by 
enthusiasts of his unusual knowledge. This leading artist has again ele- 
vated the art [of fresco] by lying almost completely prostrate to paint 
on walls in fresco or wet lime, and he has today applied his magnificent 
adeptness to all kinds of beautiful works.9? 





62 Images of Tencalla's oeuvre are available in Mollisi et al., 2005, 90-116 and in the Br. 

For his Austrian and Czech palace commissions, he primarily repeated sets of Ovidian 
myths, most notably the stories of the Hesperides. 

63 | Obwolen Carpophorus Tenchala von Bissone am Luganer-See in dem Herzogtum 
Mayland/und also aus den Italiánischen Gränzen bürtig/so nehme ich doch daher 
Gelegenheit/ihn unter die Teutsche zu setzen/weil er sich meistens in Teutschland aufge- 
halten/und von den Liebhabern seiner ungemeinen WifSenschaft nimmer daraus gelaßen 
wird. Dieser fürtrefliche Künstler hat die fast ganz darnider ligende Kunst in fresco oder 
naßen Kalk auf Mauren zu mahlen/wieder erhoben/und seine herrliche Erfahrenheit 
durch allerhand schóne verfártigte Werke an Tag geleget [sic]. Joachim von Sandrart, 
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The German painter’s praise of Tencalla's work and skill no doubt could have 
helped to spread the news of his excellent abilities and professional repu- 
tation among other Austro-German monarchs. Since so many rulers were 
art patrons and collectors, it is possible that they were aware of Sandrart’s 
Teutsche Academie, which was one of the few texts published in German that 
featured comprehensive vitae of northern artists from the Renaissance to the 
present. Sovereigns probably owned copies of this publication because it was 
widely distributed in Europe. Furthermore, by the 1670s, Sandrart had become 
a leading figure in the German art world, for he had served as a portrait painter 
under the Habsburgs and established his widely recognized art academy in 
Nuremberg. 

German monarchs could have seen Tencalla’s paintings in the Hofburg when 
they traveled to Vienna on official business. Alternatively, if they stopped at 
Passau on their journey to and from Austria, they could have had the opportu- 
nity to visit St. Stephen’s Cathedral, and view his large Christological program 
there. Not only rulers but other Italian painters could well have known some of 
his religious works, for most of the churches that Tencalla frescoed were easily 
accessible to the general public. 

Tencalla not only painted his usual quadri riportati but he broke new ground 
at Passau by creating one of the first illusionistic apotheoses in the German 
principalities. The Stoning of St. Stephen and his Vision of Heaven (1679-1685, 
Fig. 2) and God the Father Enthroned with Angels (1679-1685, Fig. 3) entirely 
cover the vaults of St. Stephen's domes and compositionally recall the dyna- 
mism and foreshortening of contemporary paintings by Giovanni Battista 
Gaulli (il Baciccio, 1639-1709).°* Tencalla's use of this pictorial type, which 
was still relatively new in the south German principalities, would not have 
escaped the attention of Wittelsbach patrons such as Elector Max Emanuel, 
an art enthusiast and a collector who had visited the Italian states on his 
Kavaliersreise and was familiar with such imagery. 





Teutsche Academie der Edlen Bau-, Bild- und Mahlerey-Künste (Nuremberg, 1675), 335, 
quoted and cited in Kitlischka, 1970, 208. 

64 Kitlitschka, 1970, 230. Baciccio's The Triumph of the Sacred Name of Jesus (1672-1685) in Il 
Gesü, Rome, could have provided a possible model. 
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The Rise of Italian Fresco Painting in the German Principalities 
(ca. 1667-1710) 


During the second half of the seventeenth century, there developed an increas- 
ing taste for Italian art, architecture, and language at the Viennese court of 
Leopold which emanated throughout the Reich after 1683. An important 
patron of literature, music, and theater, Eleanora Gonzaga had initially sparked 
this fascination with Italian painting and culture. The Emperor, along with his 
closest political officials and advisors, including Count Abensberg-Traun, fur- 
ther set this trend in motion across the Empire by constructing and decorat- 
ing their palaces according to Italian prototypes. Throughout the second half 
of the seventeenth century, Leopold and Eleonora employed many Italians at 
their court in a variety of capacities. Musicians, composers, poets, and theater 
engineers abounded and Italian was more frequently spoken than French.®° 

Turning our attention to the German states, the Bavarian Wittelsbachs once 
again played a decisive role in propagating the fashion for large-scale Italian 
decorative schemes. After a long hiatus in artistic and cultural activities caused 
by the vicissitudes of the Thirty Years’ War, Elector Ferdinand Maria and 
Electress Henriette Adelaide inaugurated a new era of patronage beginning in 
the 1660s. Like their ancestors, these two rulers took a keen interest in Italian 
art and culture. They employed a wide range of Italians at the court in Munich, 
which no doubt arose because Henriette Adelaide, a member of the House of 
Savoy, was of Italian descent. In fact, she is primarily credited with establishing 
this pattern of artistic sponsorship and overseeing many of her court’s archi- 
tectural and decorative projects.99 Moreover, the Wittelsbach monarchs could 
well have aimed to model their cultural patronage after that of the Habsburgs, 
who had earlier established a precedent for such activities.57 

Continuing in the tradition of Ludwig x, Wilhelm v, and Maximilian Ir, 
Henriette Adelaide and Ferdinand Maria expanded and extensively redecorated 





65 Maria E. Goloubeva, “Il Pomo doro and the Problem of Dynastic Continuity in the Reign 
of Leopold 1,” Majestas 5 (1997): 79-98; DaCosta Kaufmann, 1995, 270-272. The Emperor 
sponsored numerous operatic and theatrical performances. Il pomodoro, one of the most 
famous operas composed by Antonio Cesti (1623-1669), was staged in Vienna in 1668 on 
the occasion of Leopold's marriage to Margaret Theresa of Spain (1651-1673). 

66 Reinhold Baumstark, “Abbild und Überhóhung in der höfischen Malerei unter Henriette 
Adelaide und dem jungen Max Emanuel,” in Hubert Glaser, ed., Kurfürst Max Emanuel: 
Bayern und Europa um 1700, vol. 1, exh. cat. (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 1976), 171-206. 

67 | Despite a long-standing Franco-Bavarian alliance and close diplomatic relations with the 
Bourbons, the Wittelsbach monarchs tended to favor Italian over French culture in this 
period. 
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the Munich Residenz from around 1667 to 1678. In order to complete these reno- 
vations, the Electoral couple hired a group of northern Italians which included 
Henrico Zuccalli (ca. 1642-1724), Antonio Domenico Triva (1626-1699), Stefano 
Catani, and Antonio Zanchi (1631-1722).°8 Together, they executed a cycle of 
allegorical ceilings for the Electoral Apartments that consisted of Ovidian 
myths, allegories of sovereignty and virtue, scenes from Bavarian history, and 
the Roman emperors.9? Henriette Adelaide and Ferdinand Maria had both 
visited Venice in 1667 and they clearly modeled the design of these decora- 
tive ensembles after those of Paolo Caliari (Veronese, 1528-1588) and Jacopo 
Comin (Tintoretto, 1519-1594) in the Palazzo Ducale.7? In addition, Ferdinand 
Maria published т Trionfi dell Architetettura nella sontuosa Residenza di Monaco 
(1667), a detailed guide of the Residenz written by Ranuccio Pallavicino (1632- 
1712) that described the palace's layout and planned iconographic program."! 
Like Sandrart's Teutsche Academie, this book was published and distributed 
widely throughout the Reich and any one of a number of aristocrats could have 
either known it or owned a copy. Thus, this text contributed to the dissemina- 
tion of iconographic and literary ideas based upon Italian precedents to other 
German courts in the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Through the 1680s, the Wittelsbachs continued to take a lead role in com- 
missioning large-scale Italian fresco programs in the German principalities. 
Following the death of his parents, Max Emanuel maintained his family's 
preference for Italian art and architecture. From 1685 to 1687, he employed 





68 DaCosta Kaufmann, 1995, 273-76; Sabine Heym, Henrico Zuccalli (um 1642-1724): Die kur- 
bayerische Hofbaumeister (Munich & Zürich: Verlag Schnell & Steiner, 1984). Zuccalli was 
a Swiss-Italian architect from the small village of Roveredo, in the canton of Graubünden. 
Max Emanuel, the eldest son of Henriette Adelaide and Ferdinand Maria, later appointed 
Zuccalli as his chief court architect. 

69 Henriette Adelaide ordered a similar cycle (1672-1676) at Schloss Nymphenburg, a large 
pleasure palace near Munich that Ferdinand Maria built for her as a gift. See Bauer and 
Rupprecht, 1989, 219-298; Rolf Kultzen, Venezianische Gemälde des 17. Jahrhunderts, 
Vollständiger Katalog (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 1986), 69—81. For illustrations, consult 
these two books. 

70 Carl Eduard Vehse, Die Höfe zu Bayern: von Herzog Albrecht ту., dem Weisen, bis Kurfürst 
Maximilian III. Joseph, 1503-1777 (Leipzig: Kiepenheuer Verlag, 1854/1994), 167. 

71 Ranuccio Pallavicino, r Trionft dellArchitetettura nella sontuosa Residenza di Monaco, 
(Munich: Lucas Straub, 1667); "Ranuccio Pallavicino,” Enciclopedia Biografica Universale, 
vols. 14—15 (Treccani, 2007), 615; 150-151. Kultzen believes that r Trionft provided the lit- 
erary basis for the work of Triva and his fellow painters. Pallavicino belonged to one of 
northern Italy's oldest noble families. He served as a cardinal and an Inquisitor in Malta. 
See Kultzen, 1986, 70-71 
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Rosa, Bernardi, and Trubillio to fresco Schloss Lustheim, his new hunting 
retreat designed by Zuccalli on the grounds of the Neues Schloss Schleissheim. 
This cycle contains scenes from the life of Diana (some drawn from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses) such as Jupiter Receives Diana on Mount Olympus, Diana 
Visits Vulcan’s Smithy, Diana and Opis Hunt the Armenian Tiger, and The Fall of 
the Giants.” 

While the iconography of these subjects is not particularly groundbreak- 
ing, the painters executed one of the first groups of true fresco paintings in a 
German baroque palace since the Renaissance. Unlike oil paintings that com- 
monly adorned palace interiors in other parts of Bavaria and the Reich, these 
works did not appear within decorative stucco frames that usually derived 
from Venetian prototypes by Veronese and Tintoretto in the Palazzo Ducale. 
Instead, the Lustheim artists, like Tencalla, painted these images continuously 
across the surface of the ceiling vaults and encased them with quadratura 
and other trompe l'oeil motifs that drew upon Bolognese and Roman pictorial 
models.”3 

By commissioning the Lustheim images, Max Emanuel and his troupe 
of artists indirectly helped to revive the tradition of fresco painting in the 
Empire. In 1685, right around the time the frescoists commenced their work at 
Lustheim, Max Emanuel and his younger brother, Joseph Clemens of Bavaria 
(1671-1723), hired Johann Schmid to publish the Triumphirendes Wunder- 
Gebäw der Churfürstlichen Residenz zu München, a German translation of 
Pallavicino's r Trionfi.” With the emergence of this book, other rulers could 
well have obtained a copy and potentially derived inspiration for planning 
their own pictorial cycles according to Italian prototypes. 

It is perhaps not coincidental that shortly after the appearance of the 
Triumphirendes Wunder-Gebäw other princes at various German courts began 
to order similar kinds of paintings for their palaces and churches. Italian 
fresco painting and decorative schemes spread quickly from the Bavarian 
court in Munich to the northern states from about 1695 to 1710. Secular and 





72 Elmar D. Schmid, Schloß Schleissheim: die barocke Residenz mit Altem Schloß und Schlof 
Lustheim (Munich: Bruckmann Verlag, 1980), 63-76. 

73 The Elector and his artists could very well have learned about Tencalla’s work and reputa- 
tion through Sandrart’s Teutsche Academie, a copy of which they probably owned. If Max 
Emanuel knew this frescoist’s works at Passau or in the Austrian territories, then they 
might well have provided him with the initial inspiration to commission the Lustheim 
series. 

74 Johann Schmid, Triumphirendes Wunder-Gebäw der Churfürstlichen Residenz zu München 
(Munich: Lucas Straub, 1685). 
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ecclesiastical rulers in Thuringia, Saxony, Swabia, Hesse, and many other 
regions swiftly engaged teams of northern Italian frescoists and stuccoists from 
the regions of Lugano and Сото.7 Some of these artists were particularly suc- 
cessful at the small Thuringian, Saxon, and Hessian courts, where sovereigns 
lacked an abundance of local painters and craftsmen, often constructed mul- 
tiple residences, and thus frequently needed elaborative decorative programs. 
In certain cases, some families of painters, stuccoists, and stonemasons even 
monopolized commissions at specific regional courts.’® However, their control 
started to wane in the 1730s, by which time native German painters had mas- 
tered fresco painting techniques and could equally compete with their Italian 
rivals in some provinces. 


Part 11: Iconographical and Thematic Genesis 


The Evolution of the Iconography in the German States: 
General Overview 


The types of iconography found in Italian frescoes of the Empire originate 
from a variety of periods, regional styles, and printed visual sources through- 
out Europe. In general, over the course of about one hundred years (from 
roughly 1580 to 1695), the scope, scale, and content of these programs grew in 
their level of complexity and sophistication. Sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century painters usually executed more modest, simplified cycles that privileged 
individual allegories derived from emblem books or they portrayed selected 
episodes from classical texts. In contrast, late seventeenth-century artists intro- 
duced grand allegorical apotheoses of the prince as an ancient hero or god, and 
also created epic, large-scale mythological and historical subjects. While some 
frescoists retained aspects of the earlier imagery, most notably the frequent use 
of stock personifications and symbols, they sought to produce paintings that 
responded to the changing attitudes and ever more grandiose self-perceptions 





75 Fora complete listing of the relevant commissions in the German states, see Tables 1 & 
2. While some works by lesser-known painters active at the northern courts tend to be 
of inferior quality to those in the south, their iconography and meaning are relevant and 
deserve further study. 

76 Most notably, the Lucchese and Castelli families, both originally from the Comasque 
region, dominated the majority of such activities at the Thuringian and Hessian courts 
from the 1690s until the 1720s. At Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg, the Carlones and Rettis over- 
shadowed their local German counterparts until the 1740s. 
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of their princely patrons. These monarchs increasingly viewed themselves not 
merely as virtuous nobles or courtiers but as distinguished military command- 
ers, great protectors of the liberal arts and sciences, and capable competitors in 
both local and international politics. 


Phases 1 & 2: Pre- to Post-Thirty Years’ War (1580-1690) 


While sometimes differing thematically, these two groups of works basically 
featured standard groups of allegorical and specific mythological subjects. 
Most commonly, patrons favored depictions of the cardinal virtues, per- 
sonifications of law, sovereignty, and learning, and different Ovidian myths, 
most of which they borrowed from Italian prototypes." From 1580 to 1623, 
the Italian, German, and Dutch artists working for the Bavarian rulers in the 
Munich Residenz and Augsburg Rathaus based their images upon a range of 
iconographic sources. Chief among them were iconographical books such as 
Vincenzo Cartari’s (ca. 1531-1569) Imagini colla sposizione degli dei degli antichi 
(1556), Cesare Ripa’s (1560-1645) Iconologia (1593, 1603), and Nicolaus Taurellus' 
(1547-1606) Emblemata Physico-Ethica (1603). Other key classical texts that 
contained important descriptions and illustrations of personifications and 
myths included Homer’s Шаа, Hesiod’s Theogony, and Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
Sustris, Candid, and their Bavarian patrons drew upon a shared group of 
images that circulated broadly throughout the Empire and Europe in the form 
of engravings that appeared in various editions and translations of these books. 
Their wide availability in multiple languages allowed painters and monarchs 
to readily acquire them and helped facilitate the development of a common 
iconography. 

In addition to these publications, sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century 
fresco cycles in the Italian states equally informed German programs of these 
two periods. Among the key foundational images were Romano's works at 
the Palazzo del Te, several series by Veronese in the Palazzo Ducale and the 
Biblioteca Marciana (1556-1560), Venice, and Annibale Carracci's (1560-1609) 
Loves of the Gods (1597-1608) in the Galleria Farnese, Rome. These frescoists' 
representations of the Olympian gods, the cardinal virtues, and scenes from 





77 For illustrations of these models, see Steffi Roettgen, Italian Frescoes: The Baroque Era, 
1600-1800, Russell Stockman, trans. (New York: Abeville Press, 2007); Julian Kliemann and 
Michael Rohlmann, Italian Frescoes: High Renaissance and Mannerism, 1510-1600, Steven 


Lindberg, trans. (New York: Abeville Press, 2004). 
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Ovid's Metamorphoses could well have provided the painters working north of 
the Alps with iconographic, stylistic, and technical ideas for their own works. 
Specifically, Sustris, Candid, and their Italian workshops emulated Veronese by 
using ceiling canvases framed by elaborate wood and stucco coffers in the state 
rooms of the Munich Residenz and Augsburg Rathaus while employing quadri 
riportati in the Antiquarium that recall those found in Carracci’s Galleria 
Farnese. Given that most of these artists had trained in the Italian principali- 
ties and that their patrons had visited them during their Kavaliersreisen, it is 
reasonable to assume that they had either seen these programs or were at the 
least familiar with their content. 

From the 1660s onward, the iconographic repertoire in the Residenz 
expanded to include portraits of the Roman emperors, Bavarian history scenes, 
episodes from the life of Alexander the Great, and more Ovidian myths. At the 
same time, the quality and sophistication of the imagery increased, for artists 
such as Tencalla, Bernardi, Rosa, and Trubillio contributed to the reintroduc- 
tion of painting in fresco al secco at Lustheim in the mid- to late 1680s. For 
the first time since before the Thirty Years’ War, this technique reemerged in 
Bavaria, no doubt in part because Tencalla had already sparked its revival in 
the neighboring Austrian principalities during the 1650s. 

Like Tencalla’s program at Passau, the Diana cycle at Lustheim drew heavily 
upon Roman prototypes by Carracci, Giovanni Francesco Barbieri (il Guercino, 
1591-1666) and Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669). Rosa and his colleagues also 
emulated Florentine and Bolognese programs by Angelo Michele Colonna 
(1604-1687), Agostino Mitelli (1609-1660), and Domenico Maria Canuti (1625- 
1684) by placing their figural scenes within elaborate quadratura backdrops or 
borders. Moreover, in the main entrance hall, Rosa and Bernardi painted one 
of the first secular apotheoses in true fresco, Diana’s Acceptance on Olympus 
(1687—1688, Fig. 4). Their ceiling closely resembles Jupiter Crowning Ferdinando 
de’ Medici (1639-1641) by Colonna and Mitelli in the Palazzo Pitti and Canuti's 
Apotheosis of Hercules (1669-1671, Fig. 5) at Palazzo Pepoli Campogrande, 
Bologna, in its use of an ornate, fictive architectural frame, a bright palette of 
pastel colors, and groups of figures arranged on puffy clouds. 

Diana's Acceptance on Olympus contributed decisively to the evolution of 
this iconography because it helped to spawn an increasing demand for compa- 
rable, monumental glorifications among the German princes. While this par- 
ticular painting did not directly represent Max Emanuel and Maria Antonia 
of Austria (1669-1692) as ancient deities, it compared the two patrons’ quali- 
ties and deeds to those of Jupiter, Diana, and the other ancient gods. Rosa, 
Bernardi, and their fellow artists alluded to the sovereigns' equally exceptional 
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hunting abilities by celebrating Diana’s admission to Parnassus and honoring 
her subsequent adventure and victories in the palace’s state apartments. 


Phase 3: 1690-1730 


By the mid- to late 1690s, similar apotheoses spread from Bavaria northward. 
They emerged in other German states such as Brandenburg-Prussia and Saxony 
and they responded to concurrent developments in the Austrian and Czech 
lands. Throughout this phase, fresco programs grew considerably in thematic 
grandeur and physical size. Typically, they exalted the aristocratic patron by 
comparing him or her to an ancient deity, a mythological hero, or a victorious 
military commander over the Turks. Some of the most common gods and myth- 
ical characters were Jupiter, Apollo, Hercules, and Aeneas, while Alexander 
the Great by far remained the most favored historical figure. Beginning in the 
first decades of the eighteenth century, many monarchs began to demand two 
other subjects that evolved into a canonical iconography: glorifications of the 
noble leader as a protector of the arts and sciences; and elaborate allegories 
of the four continents. As the reader will learn in subsequent chapters, art- 
ists often combined these themes into one composition rather than depicting 
them separately. 

Personifications of the cardinal virtues and stock Ovidian myths remained 
integral components of the imagery from 1690 to 1710, and they often sur- 
rounded the central apotheosis as individual, oval paintings. Frescoists of 
both Italian and northern European origin contributed to the development 
of these grand images and the leading artists of this pictorial type included 
Andrea Pozzo (1642-1709), Johann Michael Rottmayr (1656-1730), and Ricci. 
Outside the German principalities, several highly influential cycles that ini- 
tially emerged in this timeframe were those of Troja Palace (1691-1694), Prague, 
Vranov nad Оу! Palace (1694-1695), the Salzburg Residenz (1689-1713), Schloss 
Schönbrunn (1700—1701), and the Liechtenstein Gartenpalais (1692-1708).’8 


78 Back in Vienna, Joseph and Leopold continued to patronize Italian artists. In 1701, 
they commissioned Ricci to decorate the ceiling of the Blaue Stiege (Blue Staircase) at 
Schénbrunn with An Allegory of Princely Virtues. At Vranov nad Dyi, Rottmayr painted 
The Fame and Virtue of the Althann House (1694—1695) in the Ahnensaal. For studies of 
both images, see Ahnensaal des Schlosses Frain an der Thaya (Brno: Nationale Institut für 
Denkmalpflege, 2003); Garas, "Ein unbekanntes Hauptwerk Sebastiano Riccis,” 1962. 
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The works in these residences established a foundational iconographical, com- 
positional, and thematic repertoire for many decorative schemes that would 
appear in neighboring palaces of the German territories. 

Responding to these developments in Bavaria and in the Czech and Austrian 
territories, German rulers ordered programs for their princely residences such 
as the former Berlin Stadtschloss (1695-1713, destroyed 1945), Schloss Rastatt 
(1701-1707), Schloss Ludwigsburg (1709-1733), and Schloss Bensberg (1710- 
1716). Just as in the Austrian and Czech states, painters imported their subjects 
and compositions from Italy and modeled them on contemporary and earlier 
images from palaces in Florence, Bologna, Rome, and Genoa. Frequently, sover- 
eigns commissioned these programs for specific representational rooms such 
as ballrooms, imperial and ancestral halls, and grand staircases. As expected, 
the vast proportions of such spaces necessitated suitably larger paintings 
and stuccoes. 

Prior to the emergence of this iconography in the Reich in the mid-1690s, 
Italian aristocrats had long favored monumental apotheoses that commem- 
orated their achievements and magnificence. Noble families such as the 
Barberinis, Medicis, and Colonnas frequently commissioned cycles for the 
state galleries and apartments of their city palaces from Cortona, Colonna, 
Luca Giordano (1634-1705), and many others. Frescoists who migrated north 
of the Alps in search of work such as Pozzo, Giuseppe Maria Rolli (1645-1727), 
and Ricci had painted these types of images for their Italian patrons. Therefore, 
they brought with them their familiarity with this iconography and their 
expertise in its technical execution. In this way, such painters were consider- 
ably well equipped to adapt their compositions to suit the requirements of 
their new Austro-German employers. 

In the Kaisersaal of Troja Palace, the brothers Abraham and Isaak Godyn 
(ca. 1665-after 1724, ca. 1660—after 1712), employed by Count Wenzel Adalbert 
von Sternberg (died 1708), honored Leopold's victories over the Ottoman 
armies in The Triumph of Emperor Leopold over the Turks (1691—1695, Fig. 6).79 





79 Раме] Preiss, Mojmír Horyna, and Pavel Zaradník, Zámek Trója u Prahy: dějiny, stavba, 
plastika a malba (Prague: Paseka, 2000); Helena Smetácková-CiZinská, “Der Kaisersaal im 
Schloss Troja in Prag," Ósterreichische Zeitschrift für Kunst und Denkmalpflege 28 (1974), 
145-161. The Godyn brothers came from Antwerp and entered Count Sternberg's service 
around 1691. In addition to the Kaisersaal frescoes, they painted several other parts of 
Troja Palace including the second-floor passageways. The brothers' styles combined 
Flemish and Italian baroque styles of painting such as bright, primary colors and elabo- 
rate illusionistic schemes. Sternberg served as a Privy Councilor to Emperor Leopold and 
Court Marshall of Bohemia. He maintained close relations with the Habsburgs and held 
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The Godyns’ paintings proved especially influential because they spawned ап 
iconographic trend among various Imperial princes who borrowed specific 
motifs for the decoration of their own palaces with similarly themed images of 
Turkish defeat.8° In many instances, these sovereigns (including Max Emanuel, 
Prince Eugene, and Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden-Baden, "Türkenlouis") had 
either fought in the Siege of Vienna (1683) or they had served in other battles 
against the Ottomans. Rather than just depicting themselves as generals on 
the battlefield in the manner that the Godyns had represented Leopold, rulers 
instead directed their artists to portray them as ancient deities or heroes in 
the heavens. 

At Rastatt, Türkenlouis emulated the underlying theme of war found in the 
Godyns' frescoes by commissioning Rolli and his workshop to execute The 
Apotheosis of Hercules on Olympus (1704—1705, Fig. 7) in the Ahnensaal. In addi- 
tion to The Triumph of Emperor Leopold, Rolli's painting drew directly upon 
the iconography of Pozzo's Apotheosis of Hercules (1704-1708, Fig. 8) in the 
Festsaal of the Gartenpalais Liechtenstein while the stucco decorations and 
pointed arch vault designs (Diagram 1) closely recall the illusionistic scheme 
created by Canuti and Santi at Palazzo Pepoli Campogrande. In contrast to the 
Bolognese artists and Pozzo, Rolli eliminated any elaborate quadratura and 
confined his central composition and its accompanying cardinal virtues to the 
thick stucco frames. 


Phase 4: 1725-1754 


During the final stage of the iconography’s evolution, monumental apotheo- 
ses began to embrace a new set of subjects. The cycles of Vienna and Rastatt 
sparked further commissions in the Empire and nobles of all ranks ordered 
elaborate fresco programs. Several of the key artists who contributed to this 
phase’s thematic transitions were Pellegrini, Carlone, and Tiepolo. By the mid- 
to late 1720s, German princes had gradually moved away from emphasizing 
their triumphant military careers and actions. They started to take more of 





a range of other posts in the Imperial government. See Wilfried Rogasch, Schlösser und 
Gärten in Böhmen und Mähren (Cologne: Kónemann Verlag, 2003), 144-146. 

80 X Numerous monarchs appropriated the motif of vanquished Turkish prisoners for their 
frescoes and decorative programs. Most notably, Johann Wilhelm, Prince Eugene, Max 
Emanuel, and Eberhard Ludwig von Württemberg commissioned large paintings and 
stuccoes of Turkish captives for their palaces. For images of these sculptures and frescoes, 
see the BI. 
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an interest in representing themselves as enlishtened art patrons and erudite 
leaders whose political and cultural influence extended around the globe. 

This shift in content and iconography primarily occurred because the 
constant threat of war from the French and Ottomans had subsided. With 
the waning of these military pressures on the Empire, sovereigns did not need 
continually to announce their valiant service in battle. Instead, they could com- 
mission elaborate apotheoses that specifically spoke to the new importance 
of cultural sophistication, philanthropy, and the production of knowledge as 
a path to and index of aristocratic power during the early Enlightenment. In 
most instances, these programs embodied several different types of princely 
cultural patronage: state or official sponsorship through the foundation of 
academies and universities; the formation of Musenhófe (courts of the muses) 
which were private, aristocratic groups of sovereigns, artists, and intellectu- 
als; and coveted philanthropic undertakings, i.e., aspirations or pretensions to 
fostering such ambitions.®! 

Beginning in the 1690s and the first decade of the eighteenth century, this 
theme began to proliferate in palace decorative schemes as a result of several 
key factors. To begin with, the German philosophical discourse surrounding 
artisocratic patronage of the sciences and arts, of which rulers were well aware, 
strongly encouraged them to engage in these activities and helped to validate 
their ambitions. As Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) advocated in his 
treatise Dróle de Pensée (1674), the sponsorship of learned societies was best 
undertaken by "single, powerful lords" or "private persons," all of whom had 
the financial means to support them.®? In this case, a prince or wealthy indi- 
vidual could provide the necessary stability and resources for the cultivation 
of knowledge. In the Monadology (1714), this philosopher described the most 
complete (vollkommmensten), divine state as that which would be guided by 
the most total, utopian monarch.9? For Leibniz, members of the nobility were 





81 Forathorough discussion of the Musenhof, consult Jorg Jochen Berns, "Zur Frühgeschichte 
des deutschen Musenhofes oder Duodezabsolutismus als kulturelle Chance,” in Berns 
and Detlef Ignasiak, eds., Frühneuzeitliche Hofkultur in Hessen und Thüringen, Jenaer 
Studien, vol. 1 (Erlangen & Jena: Palm & Enke Verlag, 1993), 10-43. 

82 Hartmut Hecht, "Theoria cum praxi: Leibniz zwischen Akademie und Fiirstenhof,” in 
Heinecke, Rofšler, and Schock, eds., 2013, 176. 

83 Ibid. The first version of the Monadology was released in the Netherlands as Principes de 
la nature et de la gráce fondé en raison, just after Leibniz's death in 1716. For the German 
translation of this work which appeared four years later, see Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
Lehrsátze über die Monadologie, Heinrich Kóhler, trans. (Frankfurt & Leipzig, 1720). On its 
initial reception, consult Antonio Lamarra, "Contexte Génétique et Premiére Réception 
de la Monadologie,” Revue de Synthese 128 (2007) 311-323. 
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the political leaders of society. Therefore, they had an obligation to care for and 
educate their populations by supporting universities and libraries, as well as 
founding learned associations of erudite, creative minds. 

According to him, the arts and sciences should form the basis of learned 
German societies that together could promote the greater good or well-being 
of the community. The foundation of such organizations would result in what 
he termed “bliss” or “rapture” for the state and its citizens.9* Leibniz’ theo- 
ries, some of which were published and distributed throughout Europe in the 
Monadology, found their way into a host of princely libraries. Numerous aris- 
tocrats (and presumably artists as well) either read his writings, or at the very 
least were familiar with them. In 1700, Leibniz put his philosophical ideas into 
practice when he founded the Berlin Academy of Sciences with the support of 
Elector Friedrich 111 of Brandenburg (later first King of Prussia) and his wife, 
Electress Sophie Charlotte (1668—1705).8° Although he was unable to realize 
the creation of two similar institutions in Vienna and Dresden, his success in 
Berlin effectively laid the basis for the future establishment of such organiza- 
tions in the German states. 

Even when sovereigns did not found official state academies or learned 
societies, they nevertheless responded to Leibniz’ ideas and endeavors in dif- 
ferent ways. In many instances, rulers such as Johann Wilhelm, Anna Maria, 
and Eberhard Ludwig aspired to achieve such goals by promoting the arts and 
learning within their principalities. Given the prevalence and broad circula- 
tion of Leibniz' treatises, I argue that his theories endorsing noble patronage 
of the liberal arts and sciences inform both the iconography and meanings of 
the pictorial cycles at Bensberg and Ludwigsburg. 

As we shall learn, the Italian painter who by far cornered the market on glo- 
rifying scholarly and artistic patronage was Carlone. In his apotheoses, this art- 
ist typically exalted his patrons by personifying them and their achievements 
amidst the Olympian gods and allegories of virtue who acted as both defend- 
ers of the liberal arts and sciences and as conquerors of vice and ignorance.®® 
Carlone attempted to establish a link between the righteous actions of these 
deities and allegories and those of the monarchs in order to legitimize their 





84 Hecht, 2013, 182-186. 

85 Horst Bredekamp, Die Fenster der Monade: Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz's Theater der Natur 
und Kunst (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2004), 170—174. 

86 Three of Carlone's most famous ceilings of this kind are Gloria dei Principi Honors the 
Arts and Virtue Fights the Vices (1731-1733) at Schloss Ludwigsburg, The Triumph of Good 
Government (1734) in the Ansbach Residenz, and The Glory of the Elector Clemens August 
of Bavaria (1747-1750) at Schloss Augustusburg, Brühl. 
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deeds, bolster their grandiose claims to honor and magnificence, and express 
their will to preserve creativity, knowledge, reason, and stability. 

Just as Carlone had mastered the representation of princely patronage, 
so did Pellegrini and Tiepolo excel in painting elaborate allegories of the 
four continents.®” Secular and ecclesiastical rulers throughout the Reich had 
favored this subject ever since the mid-seventeenth century and its preemi- 
nence originated from the Austro-Spanish notion of Habsburg Weltherrschaft 
(world rule) which they sought to emulate.’ The four continents frequently 
appeared in churches, palaces, and civic buildings and artists depicted them 
in frescoes, prints, stuccoes, and sculptures. Paintings based upon this theme 
took on a variety of meanings depending on whether they occupied the ceiling 
of a cathedral, a princely residence, or a city hall. Within a religious context, 
the continents embodied the triumph of European Christianity over Islam 
or polytheism practiced by non-western cultures. Jesuit artists such as Pozzo 
employed such imagery to reassert the global power of Roman Catholicism 
during the Counter Reformation. 

In Austro-German palaces, these allegories most often celebrated the 
patron's pretensions to global power. Painting cycles such as Tiepolo's Apollo 
and the Four Continents at Würzburg gave new prominence to the theme of the 
four continents, in which Europe was elevated above Asia, America, and Africa 
and the ruler appeared at the head of a superior European civilization. These 
images constitute the culmination of grand Italian fresco painting in the Reich, 
which began to markedly decline in popularity among the German aristocracy 
with the rise of Neoclassicism in the last decades of the eighteenth century. 





87 Pellegrini executed this subject at the Zwinger Palace, Dresden (1725, destroyed 1849), and 
in the Mannheim Residenz (1736-1737, destroyed 1945). Similarly, Tiepolo painted the 
Four Continents at Palazzo Clerici, Milan (1740), Würzburg (1752-1753), and later in the 
Palacio Real, Madrid (1762-1766). 

88 Тһе Spanish Habsburgs first developed this concept in the sixteenth century when the 
dynasty established its large colonial empire in the New World. Later, the Austrian branch 
of the family appropriated the idea to bolster its claims to political authority and qualify its 
rule. For a discussion of Weltherrschaft in relation to the visual arts, see Elisabeth Kovacs, 
“Die Apotheose des Hauses Österreich: Repräsentation und politischer Anspruch," in 
Rupert Feuchtmüller and Kovács, eds., Welt des Barock, exh. cat., vol. 2 (Vienna: Herder 
Verlag, 1986), 53-85. 
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Illustrated Books and the Dissemination of Iconographic and 
Decorative Schemes 


Besides their political and diplomatic ties, rulers imported, developed, and 
disseminated iconographic programs in other ways. Typically, they and their 
teams of artists had familiarized themselves with a variety of monuments and 
pictorial cycles in the Italian and Austrian states as well as other European 
countries through their careful study of plans and engravings. In planning 
their programs, patrons and their frescoists very often drew upon a wide range 
of iconographical themes, styles, and decorative schemes found in lavishly 
illustrated palace view books and design guides. Going back to the early and 
mid-seventeenth century, authors and printmakers had collaborated in pro- 
ducing these publications throughout Europe. Since many German monarchs 
were avid bibliophiles, they commonly purchased a diverse range of texts for 
their personal libraries.89 Given the frequent recurrence of similar decorative 
designs in numerous residences, it seems that German sovereigns came to rely 
considerably upon them in planning their various programs. They purchased 
and circulated a wide variety of pattern books that provided recommenda- 
tions for ceilings, elevations, facades, and floor plans. 

While there are many pertinent texts, some of the most significant works 
that represent the palaces in this study are Matthias Diesel's (1675-1752) 
Erlustierende Augenwerde in Vorstellung Herrlicher Gärten und Lustgebäude 
(1717) and Donato Giuseppe Frisoni’s (1683-1735) Vues de la residence ducale 
de Louisbourg (1727). The assortment of pattern books is equally diverse and 
includes Pozzo’s Perspectiva Pictorum ed Architectorum (1700), Sébastien Le 
Clerc’s (1637—1714) Plafond de la chambre du lit de Monsieur le Baron Tessin 
(1700), Paul Decker's (1677-1713) Fürstlicher Baumeister (1711), and Leonhard 
Christoph Sturm's (1669-1719) Vollständige Anweisung Grosser Herren Palläste 
(1718). Daniel Marot's (1661-1752) Nouveaux Livre de Plafonds and Peintures 





89 For some of the literature on this topic, see Alden R. Gordon, “La diffusion de l'image 
de la galerie: les images gravées de l'architecture intérieure,” in Claire Constans and 
Mathieu da Ушћа, eds., Les grandes galeries européennes, XVII°—XIX° siècles (Versailles: 
Centre de recherche du cháteau de Versailles, Éditions de la Maison des sciences de 
l'homme, 2010); Martin Poszgai, "Architekturmalerei und Laub- und Bandlwerk: Zu den 
Innendekorationen des Schlosses Ludwigsburg unter Johann Friedrich Nette und Donato 
Giuseppe Frisoni, in Rolf Bidlingmaier et al, Schloss Ludwigsburg: Geschichte einer 
barocken Residenz (Tübingen: Silberburg-Verlag, Titus Häussermann GmbH, 2004), 79—95. 

до Other significant volumes are Matthias Daniel Póppelmann, Vorstellung und Beschreibung 
Zwinger-Gartens Gebduden (Augsburg: Jeremias Wolff, 1729); Salomon Kleiner, Warhaffte 
Vorstellung beyder Hoch-Grafflich. Schlósser Weissenstein ob Pommersfeld und Gaibach 
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de Salles et d'Escalliers (1703) also provided a major source of ornamental and 
iconographic schemes for both artists and patrons as they planned and deco- 
rated their palace rooms. 

Very often, rulers and their frescoists did not just choose one specific pro- 
totype when they consulted these books but rather they amalgamated images 
and schemes from various sources. Therefore, they illustrated their prefer- 
ence for pictorial and decorative eclecticism. Such practices in turn produced 
hybrid images whose chief source was Italian but that usually incorporated 
influences from any one of these illustrated books. In devising elaborate ceil- 
ings or murals, rulers and artists considered not just the frescoes themselves 
but addressed their relationship to the surrounding stucco or guadratura 
frames, the sculptural programs, and the extensive ornamental details such as 
gilding, marble-stucco, or woodwork. All of these factors played a decisive role 
in determining a patron's ultimate selection of specific images and designs. 
Nobles no doubt discovered that by melding particular designs, their palace 
interiors could achieve a higher level of sophistication and a more impressive 
visual impact on the visitor. In short, these sovereigns and decorators seized 
the opportunity to embellish their homes with grand Italian fresco painting 
while at the same time incorporating the latest decorative trends that could 
demonstrate the builder’s worldliness and fashionable tastes. 


Evaluation of Iconographic Trends and Conclusions 


From the late sixteenth to the mid-eighteenth century, Italian fresco painting 
and its associated iconographies in the German principalities paralleled evolv- 
ing political, social, and cultural factors. As the princes of the Reich emerged 
from the devastation of the Thirty Years’ War, they sought to assert their grandi- 
ose claims to power and attempted to compete with other European monarchs 
on an equal playing field. Since many of them usually exercised limited author- 
ity, they turned to art patronage and the construction of stately houses to real- 
ize their ambitions. Like the palaces themselves, the fresco cycles announced 
the ruler’s social rank and recognition among the aristocracy and expressed his 
or her overall self-identity. In brief, the pictorial programs embodied an ideal 
image of the sovereign’s character which represented his or her core values, 
virtues, and achievements. 





(Augsburg: Jeremias Wolff, 1728); Charles Simmoneau, Grand Escalier du Chateau de 
Versailles, dit Escalier des Ambassadeurs (Paris, 1725); Ferdinando Galli Bibiena, Arte della 


Prospettiva, l'architetettura civile (Parma, 1711). 
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While the various types of imagery in the Empire shared many icono- 
graphic and compositional similarities with contemporaneous paintings at 
other European courts, the Austro-German cycles reflected the polycentric- 
ity and diversity that was unique to the states of the Reich. Monarchs and 
their teams of artists circulated and drew upon a wealth of visual sources that 
they exchanged with one another. Their deliberate and strategic absorption 
of multiple decorative influences and international exposure to so many dif- 
ferent pictorial types epitomized their desire to project an image of them- 
selves as urbane, erudite individuals who were aware of the latest trends in 
large-scale painting. 

Owing to the fact that the Empire as a whole and its leaders did not con- 
stitute a unified nation like France or England, many of their political and 
cultural motivations overlapped. The frescoes themselves, the design and 
decoration of the palaces, and the existence of a closely intertwined Imperial 
aristocracy demonstrate a range of common associations. Even though the 
Empire’s fragmentation and cumbersome political system led to strife and 
rivalry among the nobility, these qualities ultimately fostered an environment 
in which a wide assortment of pictorial and architectural styles could flour- 
ish. All of these circumstances clearly indicate that Imperial rulers were gener- 
ous patrons whose teams of frescoists and decorators stood at the vanguard 
of monumental artistic production in eighteenth-century Europe. Two aristo- 
crats in particular, Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici and Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz- 
Neuburg, strove to uphold and fulfill these demanding roles, and it is to their 
palace’s decoration that we now turn our attention. 
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FIGURE 1 


Jakob Heybel me of fuscus Leopold 1 as Jupiter with Queen Eleonore 


Magdalena, Surrounded by Imperial Sovereigns, ca. 1685, oil on canvas, Kaisersaal, 
Schloss Alteglofsheim. 


SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE2 Carpoforo Tencalla da Bissone, The Stoning of St. Stephen and his Vision of 


Heaven, 1679-1685, fresco, Passau, St. Stephens Cathedral. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY ANDREAS PRAEFCKE. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE3 Сагројото Tencalla da Bissone, God the Father Enthroned, 1679-1685, fresco, 


Passau, St. Stephens Cathedral. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 4 Francesco Rosa and Antonio Bernardi, Diana's Acceptance on Olympus, 1687-1688, 


fresco, Festsaal, Schleissheim, Schloss Lustheim. Author's photo. © Bayerische 
Schlósserverwaltung/Daniel Fulco. 
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FIGURE 5 


IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 


SOURCE 
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FIGURE6 Abraham and Isaak Godyn, The Triumph of Emperor Leopold over the Turks, 
1691-1695, fresco, Prague, Kaisersaal, Troja Palace. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE7 Giuseppe Maria Rolli, The Apotheosis of Hercules on Olympus, 1704-1705, fresco, 
Ahnensaal, Schloss Rastatt. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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Vienna, Festsaal, 


Apotheosis of Hercules, 1704-1708, fresco, 
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Andrea Pozzo 
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FIGURE 8 


Gartenpalais Liechtenstein. 


SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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MAP 1 Territories of the Holy Roman Empire within Europe. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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MAP 2 Eighteenth-Century German Palaces and Monuments. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
PROJECTION: ETRS89 / ETRS-TM32 
DRAFTED 5/8/2012 


Key 14. Gelbes Schloss (Weimar) 

1. Schloss Charlottenburg (Berlin) 15. Schloss Saalfeld 

2. Berlin Stadtschloss (Destroyed 1945) 16. Schloss Elisabethenburg (Meiningen) 
3. Zwinger (Dresden) 17. Schloss Fasanerie (Eichenzell) 

4.  Residenzschloss Dresden 18. Orangerie, Fulda Residenz 

5. Neues Schloss Bayreuth 19. Schloss Augustusburg (Brühl) 

6.  Margravial Opera House (Bayreuth) 20. Orangerie, Schloss Benrath 

7. Altes Schloss Eremitage (Bayreuth) 21. Düsseldorf Residenz (Destroyed 1872) 
8. Schloss Nymphenburg (München) 22. Schloss Salzdahlum (Destroyed 1813, 
9. München Residenz Wolfenbüttel) 

10. Schloss Damiansburg (Bruchsal) 

п. Schloss Schwetzingen * Five Representative Palaces in Germany 
12. Schloss Christiansburg (Eisenberg) e Other Relevant Palaces 

13. Schloss Sondershausen = Other Relevant Palaces (Destroyed) 
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MAP 3 Eighteenth-Century Palaces and Monuments outside Germany. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
PROJECTION: EUROPE LAMBERT CONFORMAL CONIC 
DRAFTED 5/11/2012 
Key 13. Palazzo Pamphili (Rome) 
1 Schloss Schönbrunn (Vienna) 14. Sant'Ignazio (Rome) 
2. Schloss Hetzendorf (Vienna) 15. П Gesu (Rome) 
3.  Gartenpalais Liechtenstein (Vienna) 16. Palazzo Colonna (Rome) 
4. Palais Daun-Kinsky (Vienna) 17. Palazzo Barberini (Rome) 
5.  Stadtpalais Liechtenstein (Vienna) 18. Chateau de Marly (Destroyed 1806, 
6. Winterpalais of Prince Eugene (Vienna) Marly-le-Roi) 
7. Schloss Belvedere (Vienna) 19. Hampton Court (East Molesey) 
8. Stift Göttweig (Furth bei Góttweig) 20. Windsor Castle 
9. Stift Melk 21. Blenheim Palace (Woodstock) 
10. Palazzo Rocca Meli Lupi di Soragna 22. Burghley House (Stamford) 
(Soragna Parma) 23. Troja Palace (Prague) 
1. Palazzo Medici-Riccardi (Florence) 24. Clam-Gallas Palace (Prague) 


12. Palazzo Pitti (Florence) 
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DIAGRAM 1 Schloss Rastatt, Program of Ceiling Decorations in the Ahnensaal. 
Diagram prepared by Zengyi Yang. 
PHOTO SOURCE: ULRIKE GRIMM, DIE DEKORATIONIEN IM RASTATTER 
SCHLOSS: 1700-1771, PH.D. DISS., FREIBURG IM BREISGAU: ALBERT-LUDWIGS 


UNIVERSITAT, 1978. 
DRAFTED 2/28/2012 


Frescoes Stuccoes 
1 Giuseppe Maria Rolli, Paolo Manni, and A. Giovanni Battista Artario, The Destruction 
Pietro Antonio Farina, Apotheosis of of Troy, 1701-1704. 
Hercules, 1701-1704. B. The Trojan Horse. 
2. Allegory of Authority. C. Allegory of Fortune. 
3. Glory of the Prince. D. Allegory of Honor. 
4. Allegory of Magnanimity. E. Allegory of Peace. 
5. Allegory of Nobility. F. Allegory of Majesty. 
G. Chained Turkish Prisoners. 
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CHAPTER 2 


War and [nternational Politics: The Staircase 
Frescoes of Schloss Bensberg (1710-1714) 


Introduction 


Elector Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg (popularly called “Jan Wellem") 
and his second wife, Electress Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici, commissioned a 
grand, lavishly decorated hunting palace to replace the cramped, outmoded 
Alte Burg nearby.! Situated atop a steep hill overlooking Cologne to the west, 
the Neues Schloss Bensberg (Fig. 9) offered commanding views of the entire 
Rhine Valley and provided convenient access to the hunting grounds in the 
adjoining Königsforst. Like many contemporary aristocrats, the Electoral cou- 
ple (Fig. 10) decorated their home with elaborate frescoes, oil paintings, stuc- 
coes, and furnishings that demonstrated their wealth and status. 

The two rulers only occupied their new mansion from around 1709 to 1715, 
and it still remained unfinished at the time of Johann Wilhelm’s death in 
1716. Each autumn, from October until November, he and Anna Maria spent 
approximately six to eight weeks there hunting together with fellow aristocrats 
and members of their court. The Electress took an interest in architecture and 
helped supervise the construction of an Italianate country estate that would 
remind her of rural Tuscany. As Anna Maria wrote in several letters to her 
uncle, Cardinal Francesco Maria Medici (1660-1711), Bensberg and its rolling 
terrain were reminiscent of the area around his Villa Lapeggio (near Florence), 
where she often stayed in her youth. Francesco’s home could have well pro- 
vided her and Johann Wilhelm with the initial inspiration to build the new 
hunting residence.” 





1 Johann Wilhelm was the eldest son of Elector Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg (1615-1690) 

and Elisabeth Amalie von Hessen-Darmstadt (1635-1709). He married Anna Maria, daughter 
of Cosimo ит de’ Medici (1642-1723) and Marguerite Louise d'Orléans (1645-1721), by proxy 
on April 29, 1691. The Pfalz-Neuburg House was a branch of the Bavarian Wittelsbach family 
that had acquired portions of the Palatinate in the late sixteenth century. See Otto Wirtz, 
Jan Wellem: Geliebter Verschwender (Erfurt: Sutton Verlag, 2004), 40. The two rulers’ lives are 
discussed in further detail later in the chapter. The Elector controlled territories in several 
provinces, including the North Rhine-Westphalia, the western (or Lower) Palatinate along 
the Rhine, and briefly the Upper Palatinate in Bavaria. 

2 Willy Daubenbüchel, Kurfürstin Anna Maria Ludovica, unsere Landesmutter (1667-1743) 
(Bergisch Gladbach: Edition, das unbekannte Bensberg, 2003), 18; Jorg Gamer, Matteo Alberti: 
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From 1703 to 1711, the Elector and Electress commissioned the Venetian court 
architect Count Matteo Alberti (1646 /47—са. 1735) to supervise the construction 
and decoration of Schloss Bensberg. During this time, it gradually became a 
center of incredibly rich and prolific artistic production. The two monarchs, in 
conjunction with court officials and art intermediaries, employed painters and 
stuccoists from different Italian provinces and the Netherlands to embellish its 
staircases, state apartments, and guest rooms. Among this remarkable group 
of talents were Bellucci, Pellegrini, Zanetti, Antoon Schoonjans (1655-1726/16), 
Herman van der Mijn (1684-1741), and Jan Weenix the Younger (ca. 1642-1719). 
Some of these painters, including Bellucci, Zanetti, and Schoonjans, also served 
their patrons as official court painters in the capital of Düsseldorf. Together, all 
of these artists produced one of the most varied, extensive pictorial series to be 
found in any German hunting palace of the period. 

Of all the monuments and painted cycles in this study, Schloss Bensberg 
and its visual program present one of the greatest challenges to scholarly 
inquiry because nearly all of the works were either removed from the palace 
or destroyed over time. While much of the exterior has been restored to its 
original appearance, history has greatly altered the building's interior deco- 
ration. Today, the former residence houses the five-star Grand Hotel Schloss 
Bensberg. None of the oil canvases can be seen in situ, for they have been dis- 
persed throughout Germany and belong to various museum collections. All 
that remains inside the structure today are Zanetti's ceiling fresco (The Fall of 
the Giants, 1710-1712, formerly in the South Staircase), its accompanying stuc- 
coes, and fragments of other elaborate stuccowork in several rooms. Given the 
present state of the works, one must attempt to re-imagine how some of the 
paintings and decorations would have appeared together within their early 
eighteenth-century context of the palace staircases and rooms.? 

Bensberg’s current condition evolved as the result of various historical cir- 
cumstances. The loss of many paintings and interior decorations in the palace 
primarily occurred because two years after Johann Wilhelm’s death in 1718, 





Oberbaudirektor des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz, Herzogs zu Jülich und Berg etc. 
(Düsseldorf: Schwann Verlag, 1978), 59. 

3 Fora complete discussion of the oil paintings' fate, see Rolf Kultzen and Matthias Reuss, 
Venezianische Gemälde des 18. Jahrhunderts, Vollständiger Katalog (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 
1991), 106-110; Max Morsches, “Ein Inventar von Bensberger Gemälden,’ Zeitschrift des 
Bergischen Geschichtsvereins 95 (1991-1992): 177-194. In all, there were originally eighty-seven 
paintings at Bensberg by Italian and Dutch artists. Bellucci and Pellegrini painted sixty-eight 
pictures (forty by Bellucci and twenty-eight by Pellegrini). Today, we only have a total of fifty- 
five works that survive. 
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Anna Maria departed Diisseldorf. She returned to her native Florence, for- 
ever leaving behind the German states and the works in the Schloss. Johann 
Wilhelm’s younger brother and successor, Karl Philipp von Pfalz-Neuburg 
(1661-1742) had little interest in his predecessors’ residences, abandoned 
Bensberg, and reestablished his court at Mannheim. From approximately 1716 
to 1802, a series of Burggrafen (palace administrators) and their families were 
allowed to reside in the building as caretakers.* They supervised its mainte- 
nance and later helped to dismantle, pack, and ship many of its ceilings and 
wall canvases to the new Electoral art gallery in Mannheim. The works were 
later transferred to Munich, incorporated into the Wittelsbach royal art collec- 
tions, and are presently in the Bavarian State Painting Collections.? 

From 1793 to 1802, the building was extensively renovated for use as a mili- 
tary barracks and hospital for the Imperial Army during the Napoleonic inva- 
sions. In 1838, the Schloss was remodeled again, the North and South Staircases 
were dismantled, and the building was used as a Prussian military academy 
until World War 1. In subsequent years, Bensberg served as a Nazi Youth acad- 
ету and a Belgian private school after World War п. In the late 1990s, the pal- 
ace was sold, its exterior and interior were renovated, and it was converted into 
a luxury hotel.® 

In this chapter, the current state of the scholarship on the Bensberg paint- 
ing cycle is reviewed and several problems are identified that require further 
examination. In addition, the iconography of Schloss Bensberg's North and 
South staircases is analyzed and interpreted. Special attention is paid to two 
frescoes by Zanetti and Pellegrini, The Fall of the Giants (1710-1712) and The Fall 
of Phaeton, 1713), along with their accompanying stucco programs.’ 





4 Daubenbüchel, Die Burggrafen im Neuen Schloß zu Bensberg...oder die “burggravii” der 
Familie Moureaux von Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts bis 1824 (Bergisch Gladbach: Edition, das 
unbekannte Bensberg, 1994), 8-22. Burggrafen translates literally to “castle counts.” 

5 Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 106-113. For more information on the Electoral Gallery at Mannheim, 
established by Electors Karl Philipp von Pfalz-Neuburg and Karl Theodor of Bavaria 
(1724-1799), see Marcus Dekiert, “Die feinsten Perlen der Kunst: die Gemäldekabinette des 
Kurfiirsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz in Diisseldorf und Mannheim,” in Baumstark, exh. 
cat., vol. 2, 2009. 

6 For two exhaustive accounts of the palace’s architectural history and transformation, see 
Gamer, 1978, 73-75; Werner Dobisch, Das Neue Schloss zu Bensberg (Dusseldorf: Schwann 
Verlag, 1938). 

7 In March 1942, two students of the Nazi political school accidentally started a fire when 
they were smoking cigarettes. The blaze destroyed part of the palace’s north wing, includ- 
ing Pellegrini’s ceiling and the stuccowork. The palace suffered further damage in the Allied 
bomb raids from 1943 to 1945. Knox, 1995, 91; Gamer, 1978, 73-75. 
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Part of this section explores Johann Wilhelm’s and Anna Marias possible 
political, social, and cultural motivations for selecting the ancient mythologi- 
cal and allegorical themes represented in the works. Also provided is a com- 
parison of the artists’ cycles with other examples of princely, honorific ceiling 
and mural painting by their predecessors and contemporaries, which exam- 
ines how they responded to and adapted their subjects in the Bensberg series. 
Furthermore, it is demonstrated how the works specifically engaged with sev- 
eral crucial concerns: the Nine Years’ War, the War of the Spanish Succesion, 
and Imperial and international political affairs. 


Summary Review of the Literature 


While scholars such as Rolf Kultzen, Matthias Reuss, Max Morsches, George 
Knox, and Christian Quaeitzsch have written about the Bensberg paint- 
ing cycle, most art historians have focused on the art collections of Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria as they relate to the Düsseldorf Residenz and its 
renowned Electoral Picture Gallery designed by Alberti.? The early twentieth- 
century publications of Friedrich Lau and Theodor Levin or more recently 
Susan Tipton and Bettina Baumgártel concern the documentation of the 
Electoral couple's individual commissions of painting and sculpture.? These 
art historians concluded that Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria established 





8 For the foundational scholarship on the Bensberg cycle, consult the following publications: 
Christian Quaeitzsch, “Augenlust und Herrschaft: bildliche Repräsentationsstrategien am 
Hofe Johann Wilhelms von der Pfalz,” in Baumstark, exh. cat., vol. 1, 2009, 157-187; Morsches, 
Kaiser, Sonnenkónig und Türken: die Treppenhäuser von Schloss Bensberg (Bergisch Gladbach 
& Cologne: Bergischer Geschichtsverein & Druck und Verlag Brecher & Müller, 2001); idem, 
"Der Jagdzyklus von Weenix im Bensberger Schloss, Rheinisch-Bergischer Kalender 69 
(1999): 96-105; Knox, 1995, 89-127; Morsches, "Die Deckengemälde von Weenix aus Schloss 
Bensberg,” RBK 64 (1994): 96—99; idem, "Die Decke des kurfürstlichen Schlafzimmers in 
Bensberg,” RBK 63 (1993): 138-144; idem, "Die Schoonjans-Bilder aus dem Bensberger Schloss: 
der Kurfürst zog bedeutende Künstler des Barock heran,” RBK 61 (1991): 7-17; Kultzen & 
Reuss, 1991, 103-174. 

9 Other specialists have extensively discussed Anna Maria's collections and patronage in 
Florence. For these studies, consult Stefano Casciu, "Anna Maria Luisa, Electress Palatine: 
Last Art Patron and Collector of the Medici Dynasty,’ in Giovanna Benadusi and Judith 
Brown, eds., Medici Women: Making of a Dynasty in Grand Ducal Tuscany (Toronto: Centre for 
Reformation and Renaissance Studies, University of Victoria, 2015); Monica Bietti, ed., Arte e 
Politica: L'Elettrice Palatina e l'ultima stagione della committenza medicea in San Lorenzo, exh. 
cat. (Livorno: Sillabe, 2014); Casciu, ed., Anna Maria Luisa Medici, Elettrice Palatina, exh. cat. 
(Livorno: Sillabe, 2006). 
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and considerably relied upon complex networks of art agents who facilitated 
their acquisition of paintings, sculpture, and decorative works. By carefully 
examining correspondence exchanged between the rulers and their interme- 
diaries, citing court registries, and discussing period catalogues related to the 
Picture Gallery, they explain how Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria obtained 
a wide range of objects and arranged them in their new exhibition spaces and 
remodeled apartments.!? 

The first art historians to discuss the Bensberg series in any significant detail 
were Kultzen and Reuss. In their foundational essay, they provided a basic anal- 
ysis of the cycle’s iconography, identified and described the mythological and 
allegorical subjects of the extant canvases, and compiled a complete, system- 
atic listing of the works’ provenances, with the exception of the Pellegrini and 
Zanetti staircase frescoes.” Shortly after the appearance of their study, Knox 
published a chapter on the series in his Pellegrini monograph.’ In his essay, he 
proposed a partial reconstruction of selected ceilings within the rooms of the 
original palace and presented a thorough timeline of Bellucci's and Pellegrini's 
employment at Düsseldorf and Bensberg. Building upon the findings of 
Kultzen and Reuss, Knox delved further into the letters exchanged among 
several key figures at the court. These persons included Rosalba Carriera, her 
sister Angela Pellegrini (Giovanni's wife), Giovanni himself, and Giorgio Maria 
Rapparini (ca. 1660-1726), the Elector's Court Secretary, poet, and librettist. 





10 Ulrike Пе, “Anna Maria Luisa de'Medici e la corte di Düsseldorf,” in Christina Strunck, 
ed., Medici Women as Cultural Mediators (1533-1743): Le donne di casa Medici e il loro 
ruolo di mediatrici culturali fra le corti d'Europa (Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 2011), 315-339; 
Susan Tipton, “La passion mia per la pittura, die Sammlungen des Kurfürsten Johann 
Wilhelm von der Pfalz (1658-1716) in Düsseldorf im Spiegel seiner Korrespondenz," 
MJBK 57: 3 (2006): 71-331; Bettina Baumgártel, "Zwischen politischem Kalkül, religiöser 
Erfahrung und Belehrung: die Sammlung des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz 
in Düsseldorf)’ in Ekkehard Mai, ed., Holland nach Rembrandt: zur niederländischen 
Kunst zwischen 1670 und 1750 (Cologne: Bóhlau Verlag, 2006), 19-48; Cynthia Lawrence, 
"Introduction, in Lawrence, ed. Women and Art in Early Modern Europe: Patrons, 
Collectors, and Connoisseurs, (University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1997), 10-16; Friedrich Lau, “Beiträge zur Geschichte der Kunstbestrebungen in 
dem Hause Pfalz-Neuburg,’ Düsseldorfer Jahrbuch 26 (1913-1914): 239-252; Theodor 
Levin, “Beiträge zur Geschichte des Kunstbestrebungen in dem Hause Pfalz-Neuburg," 
Beitráge zur Geschichte des Niederrheins 23 (1911): 1-185; idem, "Beitráge zur Geschichte 
des Kunstbestrebungen in dem Hause Pfalz-Neuburg,” BGNR 20 (1906): 123-249; idem, 
"Beitráge zur Geschichte des Kunstbestrebungen in dem Hause Pfalz-Neuburg,” BGNR 19 
(1905): 97—213. 

11 Килер & Reuss, 1991, 103—183. 

12 See Knox, 1995, 89-127. 
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Knox’s crucial research on this rich correspondence provides key evidence 
about the Pellegrinis’ travels from one court to the next, how Giovanni collabo- 
rated with Bellucci and his patrons, and how the sizeable Italian community 
of artists, composers, and court officials operated and thrived in Düsseldorf.!3 

Since Knox’s chapter, other art historians have continued to study the 
Bensberg series. Nevertheless, the literature still tends to concentrate on the 
Electoral art collections. Most recently, the landmark exhibition Kurfürst 
Johann Wilhelms Bilder (2009), organized by the Alte Pinakothek, Munich, 
reunited a large group of Johann Wilhelm’s and Anna Maria’s Italian, Dutch, 
and Flemish paintings. Of all the essays in the catalogue, Quaeitzsch’s study 
was the first to shed new light on the Bensberg series by thoroughly recon- 
sidering it within its broad historical and cultural context. In contrast to 
Kultzen and Reuss, who discussed the paintings as an individual commission, 
Quaeitzsch investigated the cycle as a whole by comparing Johann Wilhelm's 
political motivations for commissioning it to those of his contemporaries such 
as Duke Anton Ulrich von Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (1633-1714), builder of 
the former country estate Schloss Salzdahlum (1694-1705). This author dem- 
onstrated how both painting and the performing arts became closely inter- 
twined at the Düsseldorf court. We learn that these media served to aggrandize 
the Elector and advance his position in international affairs. Quaeitzsch also 
attempted to differentiate between the possible functions of the public and 
private rooms at Düsseldorf and Bensberg. He then applied his findings to 
interpreting the series' relationship to court ceremony in both palaces. 

In addition to the specifically art historical literature on the cycle, other 
historians and biographers wrote extensively on Johann Wilhelm, Anna 
Maria, and the palace's pictorial series. Hermine Kühn-Steinhausen's writings 
remain among the most comprehensive sources of information on the rul- 
ers' lives, their political careers, and personal relationship with one another. 
Furthermore, she carefully documented many portraits of the Electoral 





13 Fora thorough account of the correspondence and its entire publication, see Bernardina 
Sani, Rosalba Carriera: lettere, diari, frammenti, 2 vols. (Florence: Accademia Toscana di 
Scienze e Lettere “la Colombaria,” 1985). 

14 Baumstark, exh. cat., 3 vols, 2009. 

15 Baumstark, “Kurfürst Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz oder die Liebe zu Malerei,’ Dekiert, 
and Quaeiztsch, all in ibid., vols. 1-2. Like Baumgártel and Tipton, Reinhold Baumstark 
and Marcus Dekiert mostly discussed the Düsseldorf Picture Gallery and the rulers' politi- 
cal and cultural ambitions as art patrons. Baumstark provided a summary account of the 
Bensberg paintings that he primarily based on Knox's chapter while Dekiert examined 
the private Electoral painting cabinets in the Düsseldorf Residenz and the Mannheim 
Residenz. 
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couple, including paintings, sculptures, engravings, coins, and medals pro- 
duced at various points throughout their reigns. Her research allows us to 
understand the ways in which the monarchs represented themselves officially 
through myths, allegories, and historical events.! 

Several other key historians also studied the Electoral couple’s court and 
life at Bensberg. Like Kühn-Steinhausen, Willy Daubenbüchel published a 
series of essays that described hunting gatherings and other social activities 
at Bensberg in which he compiled numerous accounts from documents in 
various local archives. His works are valuable sources and remain among the 
few publications that explore this aspect of the patrons' lives. In addition to 
Daubenbüchel's research, Klein, Hans Leonhard Brenner, and Morsches were 
the first scholars to examine the staircase frescoes and propose an interpreta- 
tion of them." 


Problems in the Literature and Objectives 
In this chapter, Iarguethatthe Bensberg cycle directly related not only to a newly 


evolving form of princely painting but was also connected to a tightly inter- 
twined courtly culture in the Empire and in other parts of eighteenth-century 





16 Сап Vossen, Anna Maria, die letzte Medici: Kurfürstin zu Düsseldorf (Düsseldorf: Hoch- 
Verlag, 1989); Hermine Kühn-Steinhausen, Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici Elettrice Palatina, 
(Florence: Edizioni Sansoni Antiquariato, 1967); idem, Johann Wilhelm: Kurfürst von der 
Pfalz, Herzog von Jülich-Berg (1658-1716) (Düsseldorf: Michael Triltsch Verlag, 1958); idem, 
Die letzte Medicäerin, eine deutsche Kurfürstin: Anna Maria Luisa von der Pfalz, 1667-1743. 
(Düsseldorf: Lintz Verlag, 1939); idem, "Die Bildnisse des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von 
der Pfalz und seiner Gemahlin Anna Maria Luisa Medici,” ру 41 (1939): 125-199; idem, "Der 
Briefwechsel der Kurfürstin Anna Maria Luisa von der Pfalz,” ру 40 (1938): 15-256. 

17 Ironically, art historians have not analyzed or offered a reading of these highly significant 
works. Knox only briefly mentions Pellegrini's works and lists their subjects in his essay. For 
the existing studies of the Bensberg staircase frescoes, see Morsches, 2001; Hans Leonhard 
Brenner, "Der Sturz des Phaéton und der Sturz der Giganten: zu den Deckenfresken in den 
ehemaligen Treppenhàusern von Schloß Bensberg,’ Heimat zwischen Sülz und Dhünn: 
Geschichte und Volkskunde in Bergisch Gladbach und Umgebung 6 (1999): 21-24; Vera- 
Irene Klein, “Vergangene Pracht im Bensberger Schloss: Das Deckengemälde “Der Sturz 
des Phaeton’ von Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini,” RBK 57 (1987): 7-17. Episodes from the 
Phaeton myth were widely favored by aristocrats in the Reich and also in Britain. Just 
under ten years after Pellegrini completed his fresco, Count Friedrich Anton Ulrich von 
Waldeck-Pyrmont (1676-1728) commissioned Carlo Ludovico Castelli (active 1695-1731) 
to paint Phaeton Requests Helios’ Chariot (1721-1722). This work is illustrated in the Br. 
More related examples will be discussed later in the chapter. 
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Europe. This section intends to provide a more comprehensive formal analysis 
and a broad interpretation of the pictorial program in relation to other con- 
temporary cycles, including their iconographical, stylistic, and compositional 
geneses. These commissions are particularly relevant because they parallel the 
imagery and themes found at Bensberg and express shared political and cul- 
tural motivations on the part of the patrons. 

An undervalued and highly significant source of inspiration were English 
monumental paintings and palace architecture from the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Given both Johann Wilhelm’s close ties with the 
British aristocracy through political and diplomatic alliances and Pellegrini’s 
previous activity in London and other parts of England, these works prove cru- 
cial in understanding the Benbserg commissions. Knox acknowledged some of 
the models for the Bensberg fresco, including Pellegrini’s The Fall of Phaeton 
(1709) in the Great Hall of Castle Howard (1699-1712). However, he did not dis- 
cuss the close compositional and stylistic relationships between each work 
and explore the possible connections between Charles Howard, Third Earl of 
Carlisle (ca. 1669-1738), and Johann Wilhelm.!® 


The Staircase Frescoes: Main Ideas and Themes 


Like other earlier painted cycles in the Empire, the Bensberg staircase fres- 
coes engage with a variety of international and local issues related to politics, 
society, and culture both within the Electoral territories and throughout the 
Empire. These works address several basic themes that reoccur throughout the 
series. To begin with, they express the grand claims of Johann Wilhelm and 
Anna Maria to political power through allegory, history, and classical myth. In 
order to convey such notions to the viewer, the patrons collaborated with court 
artists and intellectuals to choose subjects that specifically dealt with war and 
peace in Europe and their reigns. 

In this era, one would have understood the core ideas underpinning por- 
tions of the program in relation to contemporary military conflicts, Imperial 
political loyalty, and other major events in the lives of the Electoral couple. 
Perhaps most significant were the multiple wars that plagued the Empire from 
1683 to 1714. These battles began with the Ottoman Siege of Vienna on the 
Reich’s eastern front, continued with Louis xIv’s campaigns along the west- 
ern boundaries of the Empire in Alsace-Lorraine and the Rhineland during 





18 Кпох, 1995, 102. Carlisle served as First Lord of the Treasury under King William 111 (1650— 
1702), Queen Anne (1665-1714), and later George I (1660-1727). 
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the Nine Years’ War, and concluded with the War of the Spanish Succession.!? 
Johann Wilhelm joined the Grand Alliance, provided troops for various battles, 
and directly experienced the catastrophic impacts of the French invasions on 
his own lands in the Lower Palatinate.2° Despite their defeat in Vienna, the 
Turks did not cease fighting and persisted in attacking Eastern Europe until 
1699, when they lost to the Empire and were obligated to sign the Treaty of 
Karlowitz (Karlovci, in present-day Serbia). One of the last major conflicts of 
this era was the War of the Spanish Succession in which the Elector allied him- 
self with Austria and England and supplied soldiers to fight against France and 
Bavaria. Throughout each of these conflicts, Johann Wilhelm remained loyal 
to the Reich and unlike his rival cousin, Max Emanuel, never entered into any 
alliances with the French.” 

In addition to the wars, a range of other political matters have a bearing on 
the paintings. Key among them was the Elector’s brief tenure (1708-1714) of 
Max Emanuel’s offices of Imperial Vicar and Lord High Steward (Erztruchsess), 
and his acquisition of the Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz) in Bavaria (Map 4).?2 
In 1706, Joseph 1 obligated Max Emanuel to return part of the territories in the 
Upper Palatinate that Duke Wolfgang Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg (1578-1653, 
Johann Wilhelm’s grandfather) had ceded to Bavaria in 1623 during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Due to his alliance with the French, Joseph also declared Max 





19 Sometimes referred to аз the Palatinate War of Succession or the War of the Grand Alliance, 
this conflict arose primarily because Louis xIv sought to extend his territories into the 
Reich on the pretext that they rightfully belonged to France through his sister-in-law, 
Elisabeth Charlotte von der Pfalz (1652-1722). The Grand Alliance included the Empire, 
England, the Dutch Republic, Piedmont-Savoy, Scotland, and Sweden. France’s only allies 
were the Irish and Scottish Jacobites during the part of the war that was fought in Ireland. 
For further information on this war, see Black, 1990, 36-45. The War of the Spanish 
Succession occurred over a dispute as to whether the French (Bourbon) or Austrian heir 
was the rightful successor to Charles п (1661-1700). Louis хгу claimed that his grandson, 
Philip v of Anjou (1683-1746), was entitled to the Spanish Crown while Emperor Leopold 
argued that his second son, Charles v1 (later Emperor), should be King. The Allies con- 
sisted of the Empire, England, the Dutch Republic, the Duchy of Savoy, Portugal, and 
the Spanish loyal to Charles v1. Their enemies were France, Bavaria, and Spain loyal 
to Philip V. For further information on this topic, consult Gagliardo, 1991, 260-270. 

20 Wirtz, 2004, 27—38. 

21 Gerhard Immler, "Der innerwittelsbachische Konflikt: Bayern gegen Pfalz," in Johannes 
Erichsen and Katharina Heinemann, eds., Brennpunkt Europas 1704: Die Schlacht von 
Höchstädt, The Battle of Blenheim, exh. cat. (Ostfildern: Jan Thorbecke Verlag, 2004), 
27—33. 

22 Since two princes held this position, Johann Wilhelm acted as Co-Vicar. His other col- 
league was Augustus the Strong. 
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Emanuel a traitor and banned him from the Reich, forcing him into exile first 
in Belgium and later at the French court.23 During his absence, the Emperor 
employed Prince Maximilian Karl von Lowenstein-Wertheim-Rochefort (1656– 
1718) as Governor-Administrator of the Duchy of Bavaria.24 Max Emanuel's 
wife, Electress Theresa Kunegunda Sobieska (1676-1730), fled to Venice, where 
she remained until the War of the Spanish Succession concluded.?® 

Unfortunately for Johann Wilhelm, who thought that such preliminary suc- 
cesses would bring him the possibility of kingship from Joseph, Bavaria's losses 
were only temporary and after the negotiation of the Utrecht and Rastatt 
Treaties (1713-1714), he was required to restore his lands and titles to his cousin.26 
These events dealt the biggest blow to his political career and inconveniently 
coincided with the completion of the pictorial series at Bensberg. Despite his 
failure in retaining his offices and privileges, Johann Wilhelm greatly valued 
them and amplified them as much as he could by visualizing their symbols in 
both stucco and painting throughout the palace.?” 





23 See Ludwig Hüttl, Max Emanuel: der Blaue Kurfürst, 1679-1726: Eine politische Biographie 
(Munich: Süddeutscher Verlag, 1976), 406-413. This ban was known as the Reichsacht. 
Emperors and Imperial institutions only imposed it as a penalty on certain rulers in the 
Empire's history. Max Emanuel's younger brother, Archbishop-Elector of Cologne Joseph 
Clemens of Bavaria, who was also Johann Wilhelm's cousin, joined the French alliance 
and was thus exiled as well. 

24 “Maximilian Karl Albrecht von Lówenstein-Wertheim-Rochefort, Schloss Löwenstein, 
accessed January 9, 2013, http://www.loewenstein.de/sites/gensite.asp?SID=cmsog012013 
2234578658563& Art-0101:105. 

25 Ні, 1976, 406-413. 

26 These treaties concluded the War of the Spanish Succession. In 1706, Johann Wilhelm 
attained the Fifth rank of dignity for his Electorate, and he acquired the counties of 
Amberg and Cham in the Upper Palatinate. In 1714, all of these lands reverted to Max 
Emanuel and Johann Wilhelm’s realm diminished to the Ninth Electoral rank. These cir- 
cumstances partially arose because Joseph, one of the Elector's key allies in Vienna, died 
in 171. Joseph's younger brother and successor Charles v1 (Johann Wilhelm's nephew 
too), did not choose to accede to his uncle’s demands. See Immler, in Erichsen and 
Heinemann, 2004, 27—33. 

27 Stucco reliefs of the Reichsapfel (Imperial Orb and Cross), symbols of the Lord High 
Stewardship and Imperial Vicariate, appear along the base of the frescoes in both stair- 
cases. For photographs, see the Br. Pellegrini also painted Allegory of the Recovery of the 
Old Palatine Electorate by Johann Wilhelm (1713-1714), which celebrated the Elector's 
short-lived gains. Illustrated in Knox, 1995, plate 87. 
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Born in Venice around 1646 or 1647, Alberti came from the lower nobility of 
Venetian society. Belonging to an older, established family allowed him to 
advance his career more effectively than other architects, and sometimes, 
to participate in European court society. From 1671 to 1681, Alberti studied 
and trained in France at the Royal Academy of Architecture under Francois 
d'Orbay (1634-1697) and Jules Hardouin-Mansart (1646-1708). He could have 
visited Versailles and his experiences at the Academy, and possibly the pal- 
ace, would have given him ideas for future projects like Bensberg and Schloss 
Heidelberg (1700, unexecuted). He would later model his own designs for grand 
residences on the sprawling, axial layout of Versailles and adapt its use of the 
Corps de Logis (main block) with projecting side wings. From 1682 to 1684, 
he traveled to England and Holland and developed a very good knowledge of 
seventeenth-century British and Dutch architecture. Some of the most influ- 
ential buildings that he saw included Inigo Jones' (1573-1652) and John Webb's 
(1611-1672) Whitehall Palace (1622—1691, destroyed 1698) and Sir Christopher 
Wren's (1632-1723) King's House, Winchester (1685, destroyed 1894). Like Ricci, 
Pellegrini, and Amigoni, Alberti belonged to the group of late seventeenth- 
and early eighteenth-century Venetians who first traveled to England to look 
for work and then moved to the German principalities in search of further 
commissions.?5 

Johann Wilhelm could have learned of Alberti's talents through Leopold on 
one of his frequent trips to the Habsburg court in Vienna. Incidentally, Matteo 
and his brother Sebastiano stayed in the Imperial capital from 1693 to 1694 and 
became involved with the sale of elaborate globes to Leopold and his Academy 
of the Argonauts. The Franciscan monk Vincenzo Coronelli (1650-1718), a 
renowned Venetian geographer, astronomer, and mathematician, crafted these 
globes and granted the Albertis the right to distribute them. In the early 1690s, 
the Albertis sold them to various European rulers and elites, including Johann 
Wilhelm, Max Emanuel, and Joseph Clemens of Bavaria. It is indeed possible 
that Johann Wilhelm and Alberti could have met one another in the capital if 
the Elector came to view the globes in person or alternatively on the occasion 
of an official political visit.?? 

While in Vienna, Alberti would have been able to study the palaces of Johann 
Bernhard Fischer von Erlach (1656-1723), Johann Lucas von Hildebrandt 





28 | Gamer 1978, 15-23. 
29 bid. 23-29. 
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(1668-1745), and Domenico Martinelli (1650-1719) that were being constructed 
for the Austrian nobility at the time. Monuments such as Schónbrunn Palace 
(1683—1743), Palais Daun-Kinsky (1713-1719), and the Liechtenstein Gartenpalais 
(1693-1702) would have given him a rich source of architectural and decorative 
ideas for the Bensberg commission. The Elector was also well aware of artists 
working in Vienna and he even commissioned works from some of them who 
were employed by the Emperor. For example, Johann Wilhelm persuaded one 
of Leopold's court sculptors, Paul Strudel (са. 1648-1708), to come to Düsseldorf 
rather than remain in Vienna, much against the wishes of his brother-in-law, 
who evidently admired the artist's work. Strudel produced marble busts of 
Leopold, Empress Eleonore Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg (1655-1720), Johann 
Wilhelm, and Anna Maria Medici.?9 

Alberti officially entered the Electoral couple's employment in 1694. Johann 
Wilhelm elevated Alberti and his many brothers to the level of Counts Palatine 
and they served the court as military officers, engineers, and builders. Alberti 
even received his own coat of arms as an emblem of his new title. Judging by 
these promotions, the Elector must have held their abilities in high esteem, and 
he and his wife developed a large circle of Italian officials at their court. Like 
many other German and European aristocrats, they greatly valued the pres- 
tige of these Italian artists and intellectuals. Johann Wilhelm's actions caused a 
number of rivalries and intrigues among other jealous courtiers who resented 
the foreigners' presence, their privileged treatment, and quick advancement 
through the administrative ranks.?! 

In March 1695, Alberti was appointed Court Architect and Superintendent 
of Buildings. His new position was commemorated in a medal drawn by 
Rapparini and recognized in two inscriptions, one on the garden front at 
Schloss Bensberg and the other in the Ursuline Church in Cologne. The 
architect also hired some artists such as Gabriel Grupello (1644—1730), the 
Electoral sculptor? In the autumn of 1696, Alberti accompanied his patron 





30 Ша. Eleonore Magdalena was Johann Wilhelm’s eldest sister. 

31 Matteo's brothers were Sebastiano, Giovanni, Antonio, Nicoló, and Pietro. For further 
information on them, see Gamer, 1978, 15-23. 

32 For an illustration of this medal, see Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 64—66, 
medal 53-54. 

33 Grupello was another key figure at the Düsseldorf court and counted among Johann 
Wilhelm’s favorite artists. A Belgian of Italian ancestry, he entered the Electoral couple's 
service in 1695 and produced numerous busts of the two sovereigns along with Johann 
Wilhelm's equestrian portrait. It is believed that Grupello also provided some of the 
sculptures for Bensberg, such as a massive Electoral coat of arms now at the Mannheim 
Residenz. He also could have assisted in designing stucco decorations for the hunting 
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to the Netherlands on a vacation and traveled to Het Loo, The Hague, and was 
perhaps introduced to William 111 of Orange. His palace there would have also 
inspired the architect and given him future ideas for Bensberg. His participa- 
tion in the Elector’s holiday illustrates that he enjoyed a closer relationship 
with this ruler than most architects and artists who worked for other German 
aristocrats during the period.?^ 

Alberti first drafted plans for the Neues Schloss from 1699 to 1700. The only 
document pertaining to Bensberg’s early planning that remains is a poem by 
Rapparini in which he refers to Alberti's now lost model (Fig. 11) for the palace.°® 
As the court secretary wrote in Le portrait du vrai mérite: 


Here, I will publicly share a sonnet that I made about the first miniature 
model that he | Alberti] made of this retreat [Schloss Bensberg], and that 
I address to him in the Italian language; when he presented it [the model] 
to his Electoral Highness, and which was otherwise contained in a square 
hgure after one had made it: 


A building model, for forest-covered heights, 
so small in size, but sublimely conceived, 

the famous Architect from the Adriatic offers, 
such a sight impresses true amazement. 


He also extended the building in the square, from the fixed level to the 
adorned roofs; compacted and accurate in perfect measure, 
it expresses every angle, every space to the eye. 


On this earth it is as if we are at the edge of the precipices 
melancholy befalls us again and again unexpectedly, 
for Jove, it was unknown to the god. 





retreat. For a comprehensive monograph on this sculptor, see Udo Kultermann, Gabriel 
Grupello (Berlin: Deutscher Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 1968). 

34 Gamer, 1978, 33-38. 

35 Ibid., 59-60. The model was on display in the palace until the 1940s but after World War 
п, it unfortunately went missing. These kinds of models were important because they 
represented the architect's initial, ideal concept of the palace on a miniature scale that 
was shown to the patron. Like the Bensberg example, Max Emanuel also ordered one for 
Schloss Schleissheim. For an image of Alberti's work, see Dobisch, 1938, 31, 33. 
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That if the god [Jupiter] created the first small design, 
with the great Alberti’s hand of Dedalus, 
it would be the most stable, ideal, and perfect one in the world.36 


This poem is particularly significant, for it illustrates that Rapparini actually 
saw Alberti’s model of the palace and that they knew one another. The court 
secretary’s inclusion of a laudatory sonnet of his colleague’s accurate, detailed 
model demonstrates the respect that he held for his abilities. Rapparini went 
so far as to compare Alberti’s skill to those of Jupiter and Dedalus, and he even 
suggested that his work surpassed all others he had seen. 

Alberti adapted the original model, created several alternate projects from 
1700 to 1703, and his patrons approved the final designs (Diagrams 2-3) in 1704. 
Excavation at the site commenced between 1703 and 1704 and the foundation 
was laid by 1705. In 1710, the Corps de Logis and North and South wings were 
finished and the decoration of the interior was underway. The completion of 
this section was commemorated in a Latin inscription on the garden front of 
the house. It reads as follows: 


Put up under the auspices of God Almighty, during the reign of Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria Luisa of Etruria [Tuscany], Palatine Princes and 
Electors of the Duchies of Bavaria, Jülich, Kleve, Berg, etc., Count Johann 
Friedrich von Schaesberg and Venetian Count Matteo Alberti, inventor 
and director of this structure, the other Supreme Prefect and Treasurer 
of Buildings in this year of Salvation 1710.37 





36 Je fairay ici part au Public d'un Sonnét que je fis sur le premier Modéle qu'il fit en petit de 
cette Retraite, et que je lui adressay en langue Italienne; lorsqu'il [Matteo Alberti] la pre- 
senta à Son Altesse Electorale, et qui étoit en figure quarrée et autrement de ce qu'apres on 
l'a fait: D'alpestre Stanza, e boschereccio Tetto modello angusto si, mà idea sublime offre 
de l'Adria il celebre Architetto, e nel guardo reàl stupore imprime. In quadro anch'esso é 
l'Edificio erretto Dal fisso piano sino à l'adorne cime; In perfette misure accolto e stretto 
ogn'angolo, ogni spazio a l'occhio esprime. L'Orbe in cui siam'se in precipizi aperti Tremar 
ne senti à volto à volta il pondo, é perché Giove il deo sü poli incerti. Che se il Deo prima 
in picciol sbozzo à tondo Con la Dedala man del grande Alberti, Più fermo or fora, e pit 
perfetto il mondo [sic]. Rapparini, 1709, 64—65, quoted and cited in Dobisch, 1938, 121-123. 

37 SURREXI AUSPICIIS DEI TER OPT. MAX. REGNATIBUS IOANNE GUILIELMO ET ANNA 
MARIA LOVISA ETRURIAE PRINCIPE ELECTORIBUS PALATINIS BAVARIAE JULIAE 
CLIVIA ET MONTIUM DUCIBUS ETC. IONNE FRIDERICO COMITE DE SCHAESBERGIO 
ET MATTHAEO COMITE DE ALBERTIS VENETO INVENTORE ET DIRECTORE HUIUS 
AEDIFICIJ ILLO AERARIJ ALTERO AEDIFICIORUM SUPREMIS PRAEFECTIS ANNO 
SALUTIS MDCCX. Illustrated in Dobisch, 1938, 118. 
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In this inscription, Schaesberg's (1663/64—1723) name appears above Alberti's, 
thereby demonstrating his significant duties in realizing the project. The 
Count served as Johann Wilhelm's Obristhofkammerpräsident (head of the 
court administration) and played a key role in financing the palace's construc- 
tion. As Gamer explains, he primarily raised funds by imposing corvées (or 
government-forced, unpaid labor) on the population.38 

Building continued until Johann Wilhelm's death in 1716, when several parts 
of the residence still remained unfinished, including the Rittersále (Knights' 
Halls), chapel, and the driveway ramps leading to the palace.?? Built with lime- 
stone and whitewashed brick, the main facade of the Corps de Logis is divided 
into five blocks that project outward from the center. Each section is crowned 
by a black roof and a small domed lantern perforated on all sides by windows. 
The side wings extend to the north, south, and west from the Corps de Logis. 

Originally, Schloss Bensberg contained three main floors, two grand stair- 
cases to the north and south, a basement, and an attic story. The rooms of the 
Corps de Logis were separated into two sections with the Electoral Apartments 
continuing to the east of the staircases. Two suites of special guest rooms 
extended from the stairways into the north and south wings of the house. 
Additional guest chambers and some servant quarters occupied the third floor. 
The use of the first floor spaces still remains somewhat unclear, however, they 





38 | Gamer 1978, 72. The Schaesbergs were significant members of the Düsseldorf court and 
Jan Frans van Douven (1656-1727) created a series of portraits of each family member that 
once adorned the rooms in the Electoral Apartments. For illustrations of these works, see 
Leo Peters, “Der kurfürstliche Hof und der Hofadel;” Ekkehard Mai, “Portratkunst und 
hófisches Porträt,” both in Anna Maria Luisa Medici: Kurfürstin von der Pfalz, exh. cat. 
(Düsseldorf: Verlag R. Meyer & Stadtmuseum Düsseldorf, 1988), 53, 65. 

39  Dobisch, 1938, 27-37. In one of his hunting series canvases, Weenix illustrated how the 
palace appeared from the west in 1712. The court cartographer Erich Philipp Ploennies 
(1672-1751) also provided an engraving in his mapping survey of the Duchy of Berg, 
Topographia Ducatus Montani (1715), in which the Schlosskapelle still lacked a roof. 
Additionally, a medal was struck around 1700 according to a design by Johann Selter that 
shows the Elector's portrait in antique costume on the obverse and an aerial view of the 
palace on the reverse based upon Alberti's model. Rapparini also drew a medal that is 
closely based upon Selter's work in Le portrait du vrai mérite. These illustrations are sig- 
nificant documents of how the palace looked in its day, track its progress and completion, 
and show that the Elector wished to disseminate a variety of images of Bensberg. As far as 
we know, a fully illustrated book of Bensberg was not published. For illustrations of these 
works, see Gamer, 1978, plate 29; Dobisch, 1938, 21-23. 
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were probably used for service purposes and could have also housed the offices 
of some court employees. 


The Stuccoists 


Unfortunately, we are unable to affirm that the stuccoes were the work of one 
specific artist because of a lack of documentation. However, based upon the evi- 
dence that does remain, we can at least surmise who might have been respon- 
sible. According to Dobisch, a variety of stuccoists and craftsmen from Italy 
and France were reported to have worked at Bensberg including the Bonaveri 
brothers and Antonio Ricci.*° Ricci is recorded as having been а “Stuccador zu 
Bensberg,” Building Director, and later “Burggraf” or Castle Count.*! According 
to a baptismal certificate from the St. Lambertus Church, Diisseldorf, Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria attended the baptism of Ricci’s son on April 28, 1710 
and acted as the newborn's godparents.^? 

Judging by his various court positions and this document, Ricci, like his 
superior Alberti, seems to have held a close relationship with the Electoral 
couple and enjoyed their favor. The stuccoist had been promoted to Count and 
was allowed to participate not only in designing and decorating the palace but 
in administrative matters as well. It is entirely possible that he had befriended 
his patrons and he could have even participated in their social activities at 
court. While some artists and architects in the Reich were indeed esteemed by 
their sponsors, most rulers did not typically associate with their families and 
attend the baptism of their children. We learn that Johann Wilhelm and Anna 
Maria greatly valued the artists in their employment and considered them 
worthy of the attention that they would pay to fellow aristocrats. 





40  Dobisch, 1938, 66. We learn of these artists’ involvements through an index from 1716 that 
lists some of their names among the court sculptors and statue makers. Among those 
persons listed are the Bonaveris and Ricci (sometimes spelled Ricco or Rizzi), who was 
simultaneously working at Schloss Nordkirchen (1703-1734, near Münster) for the Prince- 
Bishops Friedrich Christian von Plettenberg (1644-1706) and later his nephew Wilhelm 
Ferdinand Freiherr von Plettenberg (1690-1737). Incidentally, Wilhelm Ferdinand simul- 
taneously commissioned Johann Martin Pictorius to paint The Fall of the Giants (ca. 
1713) at Nordkirchen. Like the Phaeton subjects, this theme was equally popular among 
German ecclesiastical nobles. For an illustration, see the Br. 

41 Ibid. 

42 8. Lambertus Church Archiv, Düsseldorf, К. 306/F2/T. S. 182, cited in Daubenbüchel, 1994, 


5-7. 
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Domenico Zanetti: Biographical Background and Style 


Zanetti was born in either Bologna or Venice in the mid-seventeenth century. 
Unfortunately, relatively little is known of this painter’s life and background. 
It is believed that he worked at the Diisseldorf court from around 1694 to 
1712. According to Rapparini, Zanetti came from the Veneto, was active in 
the German lands from around 1680 to 1712, and painted figures in the style 
of Antonio da Correggio (1489-1534). He had worked with the Bolognese 
quadraturist Antonio Maria Bernardi, who had served Max Emanuel at Schloss 
Lustheim (the hunting lodge connected with Schleissheim) from 1688 to 1689. 
Records of Zanetti's salary payments and signatures in local church registries 
confirm his employment.^? 

In 1698, he completed a portrait of Francesco Maria Medici and he may well 
have been active at the Florentine court at this time.** From 1700 to 1702, he 
traveled to Rome, Heidelberg, and later back to Düsseldorf. His presence in 
Rome is recorded in a letter dated March 12, 1701, by Count Antonio Maria Fede 
(1649-1718), Johann Wilhelm’s chargé d'affaires at the Vatican.^? The Count 
wrote that Zanetti hand-delivered him a missive from the Elector in which he 
requested that the painter be given access to the “galleries of famous Romans."^9 

From this correspondence, we can surmise that Johann Wilhelm sent his 
court painter on a study trip to Rome so that he could further examine the 
works of the Italian Masters in Roman aristocratic collections and improve 
his own style and technique. Fede acted as an intermediary for the Elector 
because he facilitated the artist's visits to these galleries. Though not specified 
in the letters, Zanetti could have seen the collections of such noble families 





43 Tipton, 2006, 162, 196; Hans Gunther Golinski, "Domenico Zanetti,’ in Schmidt and Garas, 
exh. cat., 1989, 364. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Wolfgang Kaps, “Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg (1658-1716), Pfalz-Neuburg: 
Geschichte und Lebensbilder- Orte mit Bezug zu diesem Fürstentum, 2012, accessed 
February 12, 2012, http://www.pfalz-neuburg.de; Tipton, 2006. Fede also acted as one of 
the Elector's art agents in Italy and assisted him in acquiring Italian pictures for his col- 
lection. Throughout his life, Johann Wilhelm was a devout Roman Catholic and he main- 
tained close relations with a number of religious orders including the Jesuits, Ursilinians, 
and Dominicans. He sponsored charitable activities through these foundations and 
underwrote the construction of Catholic churches and schools in Neuburg an der Donau, 
Heidelberg, and Düsseldorf. 

46 Klara Steinweg, "Domenico Zanetti," in Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, eds., Allgemeines 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, vol. 37 (Berlin: K.G. Saur 
Verlag, 1950), 404—405. 
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as the Borghese, Farnese, Pamphili, and Barberini. His stay in the city would 
have allowed him to make drawings after the paintings and sculptures he saw 
and gather a variety of visual sources for his later Bensberg commission. The 
painter also would have had the opportunity to view key examples of Roman 
fresco painting in palaces and churches by such artists as Michelangelo 
Buonarotti (1475-1564), Caracci, Cortona, Baciccio, Pozzo, and many others. 
In addition to his Bensberg frescoes, Zanetti completed a series of allegorical 
ceilings for the Diisseldorf Residenz (three of which survive today in this city’s 
Rathaus, ca. 1700) and a group of religious paintings now in the Alte Pinakothek 
including God the Father, Madonna with Child, Crucifixion, Ecce Homo, and 
Opportunity Lost.4” 


The South Staircase and its Possible Original Program 


Painted from 1710 to 1712, Zanetti’s The Fall of the Giants’ (Figs. 12-14) once 
belonged to a much larger pictorial and decorative program that embellished 
the South Staircase of Bensberg. This space served as Johann Wilhelm’s stair- 
case and led to his suite of Electoral Apartments. Although the stairwell no 
longer survives in its entirety, a reconstruction (Diagram 4) gives the reader 
an idea of how it might have appeared before it was dismantled. In the 1830s, 
the Royal Tax Inspector, Mr. Tutt, described how the entire South Staircase was 
richly decorated with paintings: “In the entrance on the right in which among 
other things, the lovely image of Diana is surrounded by her beautiful hounds 
(as a stair painting on the first landing), armed for the hunt, at a greater dis- 
tance in this staircase one finds the mighty Cyclops and Titans, etc."^5 

These descriptions help us to re-envision the possible subjects for the now 
lost frescoes, stuccoes, and sculptures that once decorated the staircase's walls, 
landings, and ceilings. Zanetti's commission combined scenes from the myths 





47 These pictures hung in the Düsseldorf Gallery and Schloss Bensberg. They were executed 
between the late 1690s and 1712. Illustrated in Kultzen, 1986, plates 79-88; Hatto Küffner 
and Edmund Spohr, Burg und Schlofs Düsseldorf: Baugeschichte einer Residenz (Kleve & 
Jülich: B.o.s.s. Druck und Medien, Jülicher Geschichtsverein, 1923/1999), 90-91. 

48 “In dem Eingange rechts, in welchem sich u. a. als Treppengemälde bei dem ersten 
Absatze das liebliche Bild der Diana von ihren schónen Hunden umgeben, zur Jagd gerü- 
stet, ferner in diesem Treppenhause die wuchtigen Cyklopen und Titanen befanden, 
usw...” Essay by Tutt, from a Bensberg private collection, obtained with the assistance 
of Mr. Brassart, Bensberg, 1938, quoted and cited in Dobisch, 1938, 73. Tutt acted as the 
Protocol Supervisor who oversaw the transfer of the palace to the Prussian military in 
1838. 
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of Diana, themes related to hunting, and the story of the fall of the Titans from 
Mount Olympus. Upon entering the space, the viewer ascended the staircase 
and saw frescoes and stuccoes on the walls and ceilings, which were adorned 
with deer head trophies from the autumnal Electoral hunts.^? The lower levels 
of the staircase could have been embellished with stucco reliefs of boar and 
deer hunting scenes like those preserved on the first floor in the North and 
South Entrance Passageways and in the North and South Corridors (Fig. 15). 
In other stuccoes, miniature busts (Fig. 16) of Diana appear among slain deer, 
acanthus plants, and other vegetal motifs. 

The exact nature of the Diana series in the South Staircase must of course 
remain speculative but based upon similar commissions in other German hunt- 
ing palaces we might offer several potential subjects. For example, Carlo and Luca 
Bonaveri painted and stuccoed some of the ceilings (ca. 1695) for the Orangerie at 
Schloss Benrath (near Diisseldorf), one of the Electoral couple’s summer hunting 
residences.°° The only work by them that remains today is Diana and Endymion. 
Earlier, from 1685 to 1687, Elector Max Emanuel commissioned a group of Italian 
and German painters to fresco Schloss Lustheim with scenes including Jupiter 
Receives Diana on Mount Olympus, Diana Visits Vulcan’s Smithy, Diana and Opis 
Hunt the Armenian Tiger, and The Fall of the Giants.?! 

The Lustheim series may well have served as a visual source for the Bensberg 
South Staircase and the relationship between the two cycles will be discussed 
later in this chapter. Similarly, Augustus the Strong ordered a group of elabo- 
rate leather tapestries (1726-1730) from his court painter Louis de Silvestre the 
Younger (1675-1760) for the Throne Room of Schloss Moritzburg near Dresden. 
These wall hangings consist of Diana and Acteon, Diana and Callisto, Diana and 
Endymion, and Diana and Apollo Murder Niobe's Children. Given the popularity 
among the German aristocracy of these stories from Ovid's Metamorphoses, 





49 Inventory Official Van Danen, "Auf der Haupttreppe rechter Seite ist die Stuccador-Arbeit 
mit der Mahlerey Vóllig fertig und befinden sich an Hirschkópf mit ihren Oranmenten und 
aufstehenden Gewichter 11 Stück, Zwey Laternen.” Staatsarchiv Düsseldorf, Herzogtum 
Berg, Landesdirektion 11, vol. 186b, quoted and cited in Dobisch, 1938, 74, 129. 

50 Тһе Elector’s and Electress' other country estate was Schloss Schwetzingen, located just 
west of Heidelberg. The Bonaveri brothers originally came from Bologna and were proba- 
bly active at the Düsseldorf court until at least the mid-1710s. For more information about 
their work, see Thieme and Becker, eds., AK vol. 12, 1992, 477—478. For an illustration of the 
Bonaveris' fresco, consult Schmidt and Garas, exh. cat., 1989, plate 6. 

51 TIn addition to Bernardi, the other artists active at Lustheim were Triva, Trubillio, and 
Gumpp. See Schmid, 1980, 63—76. For illustrations, see Bauer and Rupprecht, eds., 1989, 
449-487. 
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it is possible that many of them appeared in the South Staircase as frescoes, 
stuccoes, or sculptures.52 


The Fall of the Giants 


After viewing the extensive group of Diana and hunting-related imagery, visi- 
tors would have directed their gaze up into the ceiling vault containing Zanetti’s 
The Fall of the Giants. At approximately one hundred feet from the ground floor 
landing to the center of the half-dome, the painting and its accompanying 
stuccowork no doubt made a powerful impact on viewers as they ascended. 
The whole program would have been brightly illuminated by the oval, bull’s 
eye-shaped windows that perforate the ceiling on two sides and the now lost 
staircase windows on each of the landings. Unfortunately, we are unable to 
experience the original dramatic visual and spatial effects of the fresco today 
because it is now contained within a room where we stand only about twenty 
feet away below the work itself.53 

This scene derives from a much larger story (the Titanomachy) that recounts 
the struggle between the Titans (the original rulers of the heavens) and the 
gods for control of Mount Olympus. The artist could have drawn from a wide 
range of ancient literary and historical sources in depicting this episode, 
including Hesiod's Theogony, Ovid's Metamorphoses, and Nonnos' Dionysiaca.°* 





52 De Silvestre’s tapestries are documented in the BI. 

53 When the staircases were demolished in 1841, three separate floors were installed in the 
spot of each former landing. The Fall of the Giants and its stuccoes are preserved within 
the third story which houses the Zanetti Saal of the Hotel. For a photograph of the room, 
see Daniel M. Fulco, Italian Frescoes in German Baroque Palaces: Visual Culture and 
Princely Power in the Holy Roman Empire, Ph.D. Diss. (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, 2014), Fig. 2.16. https://www.ideals.illinois.edu/handle/2142/50724. 

54 Hesiod, Theogony 53, 617; Ovid, The Metamorphoses: Illustrated Edition, Book 1: 
151-176, in Anthony S. Kline, trans., 2000, accessed February 2012, http://www.poetry 
intranslationklineasovid.htm; Nonnos, Dionysiaca, Greek Epic, 5th century BCE, in 
Aaron J. Atsma, Theoi Greek Mythology: Exploring Mythology in Classical Literature 
and Art (Auckland, New Zealand), accessed April 18, 2012, http://www.theoi 
.com/Titan/TitanKronos.html. These authors present several different versions of the 
myth. The protagonists and storyline vary slightly but they all recount the culminating 
battle between the Olympians and the Titans. From an inventory of Pellegrini’s estate, 
we learn that he possessed a copy of Giovanni Andrea dell'Anguillara's Le Metamorfosi di 
Ovidio ... in ottava rima (Venice, 1584). See Frances Vivian, “Joseph Smith and Giovanni 
Antonio Pellegrini," The Burlington Magazine 104: 713 (August 1962), 333. Like his compa- 
triot Pellegrini, Zanetti might well have owned dell'Anguillara's edition or another Italian 
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Zanetti chose to represent the climactic moment in this story when Jupiter 
overthrew his father, Saturn, and the Titans after they had stacked up moun- 
tains and boulders in a failed attempt to retake Olympus. With the assistance 
of the other gods and lightning bolts that Jupiter had ordered the Cyclops to 
forge for him, he cast Saturn and the Titans down into Тагѓагиѕ.?5 

Zanetti carefully captured both the excitement and horror of this episode. 
Upon first viewing the image, our eye is immediately drawn toward Jupiter who 
stands victoriously on a bank of clouds in the middle with a fierce eagle, his 
main attribute. In his right hand, the god holds a lightening bolt that he uses to 
attack and strike down the giants wrapped in red cloth who spin through the 
sky below. Upwards and to the left and right, other Titans tumble to the earth 
and on the edges of the fresco, some of them have already crashed head- and 
foot-long into large rocks on the ground. 

Although it is difficult to recognize specific Titans described in the story, 
we might assume that among the falling figures are Saturn (perhaps the gray- 
haired, bearded man on the lower left) and Atlas, whom Jupiter later punished 
for leading the rebellion by making him carry the world on his shoulders. Many 
of the Giants gaze up at Jupiter in astonishment and fear as they plummet 
from the clouds and their clothing flaps in the wind. The figures directly below 
Jupiter and in the left and right foreground respond to his terror, power, and 
wrath by looking at him with wild eyes and extending their arms and legs in 
all directions as they lose complete control of their bodily movements. Even 
the eagle helps the god to defeat his enemies by leaning its head outward and 
threatening them with a fiery lightning burst in its beak. 

Despite the seriousness of the event, Zanetti added some elements of 
humor to his work by representing the Giants in amusingly contorted poses. 
On the painting’s margins, one observes several Titans whose heads and arms 
are either pushed into the ground or squeezed against the wall where the stuc- 
cowork begins. They stare out at the viewer with exaggerated, bulging eyes that 
convey a sense of bewilderment, fright, and absurdity. In other areas, some of 
them try to free their crushed bodies and limbs that are trapped under large 
pieces of broken rock. 





publication of these myths by Ovid, Hesiod, or Nonnos. Alternatively, the Elector could 
have provided the painter with any one of several books from his extensive library in the 
Düsseldorf Residenz. 

55 Some of the other deities involved in taking control of Olympus were Minerva, Apollo, 
Diana, and Neptune, whom Jupiter ordered to break open the earth and flood its huge 
cracks so that the Titans could not escape from Tartarus. 
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Zanetti employed a palette that combined both earth tones and pastels 
including brown, dark red, light pink, and pale blue. He deftly juxtaposed these 
color gradations according to the different zones that he established within 
the painting. As our eye moves from the celestial realm of Jupiter downward to 
the earth and deeper into the Underworld, the hues gradually grow more som- 
ber and murky. These transitions in color parallel the unfolding of the events 
themselves and the moods that they convey. The brighter colors occupy the 
fresco’s center and express triumph and optimism as Jupiter assumes control 
of Olympus. In contrast to the upper portion of the ceiling, the lower areas 
contain shades of crimson and brown and allude to the Titans’ bloody demise 
and imprisonment in Tartarus that Ovid so vividly described. 


The Origins of Zanetti’s Commission 


The wide range of iconographical models that might have been available to 
Zanetti and the Electoral couple indicates the degree to which the Austro- 
German aristocracy shared a particular preference for Ovid’s myths. While 
they had developed into standard themes by the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, rulers could adapt their moralistic messages to express 
their own specific political concerns and ambitions to a broad audience at 
their courts.°© This subject was widely popular throughout the Reich and its 
depiction in both fresco and sculpture can be found in the Czech Republic, 
Austria, and Germany. 

A potential source for Zanetti's Bensberg fresco could have been Trubillio's 
The Fall of the Giants (1686—1687, Fig. 17), which he painted for Max Emanuel at 
Schloss Lustheim. Although the Bavarian Elector was one of Johann Wilhelm's 
political rivals, he could well have visited his cousin's hunting lodge during his 
lifetime, especially in the early years of their careers before their relationship 





56 Both Zanetti and his patrons could have drawn on a number of visual sources in devising 
The Fall of the Giants. This myth has a long history of visual representation that can be 
traced back to antiquity and the Renaissance. Among the Italian prototypes, Romano's 
Gigantomachia frescoes at the Palazzo del Te, Mantua, gained the most fame and were 
widely known in Europe (See Klein, 1987, 14). It is possible that the Electoral couple and 
Zanetti were aware of these works. During their travels between the German and Italian 
principalities, they could have seen any of them. If Zanetti visited the Palazzo del Te, he 
would have studied Romano’s use of elaborate foreshortening and dramatic, tumbling 
figures, and he could have later incorporated such techniques into his work. 
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deteriorated. It is also probable that Anna Maria visited Lustheim and saw 
Trubillio’s work in 1698, when she stayed at Max Emanuel’s court in Munich.°” 

We cannot affirm whether Zanetti ever traveled through Munich but is 
indeed probable that he knew of Trubillio’s fresco through his colleague, 
Bernardi, who had completed much of the quadratura decoration at Lustheim. 
After serving Max Emanuel, the latter artist produced stage designs and 
painted scenery for Johann Wilhelm’s newly-built theater in Diisseldorf. Just 
as Rapparini described Zanetti’s talents in Le portrait du vrai mérite and drew 
a medal of him, he created another portrait for Bernardi and represented an 
architectural fantasia on the obverse.°® 

Trubillio’s fresco differs considerably from Zanetti’s because he portrayed 
several other gods helping Jupiter to defeat the Titans. Though their attri- 
butes are not clearly represented, the female deities floating in the sky could 
be Diana, Juno, or Minerva, all of whom, according to Ovid, participated in 
retaking Olympus. Whereas Zanetti depicted Jupiter with a lightening bolt as 
the triumphant, sole conqueror of the Giants, Trubillio illustrated the episode 
as a collaborative endeavor. Jupiter appears in the center as a commander 
with his left arm outstretched, delivering orders to the other gods that swirl 
around him. While Trubillio’s muscular, Michelangesque figures are spaciously 
arranged in a more circular, whirling manner, Zanetti’s less dynamic composi- 
tion is somewhat crowded and compressed. He employed flatter, static figures, 
eliminated any quadratura from the base of the main scene, and used earth 
tones instead of pastels. 

Not only were these frescoes important models for Zanetti, but other widely 
circulated objects commissioned by Leopold were at his disposal. For example, 
the Emperor commissioned a medal (Fig. 18) from Georg Hautsch (active i67o— 
1745) commemorating the Peace of Karlowitz (1699) with a depiction of the 
fall of the Titans on the reverse. The inscription reads: “Peace won in triumph, 





57 Bettina Baumgärtel, ed., Himmlisch, Herrlich, Höfisch: Peter Paul Rubens, Johann Wilhelm 
von der Pfalz, Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici, exh. cat. (Düsseldforf & Leipzig: Museum Kunst 
Palast & E. A. Seemann Verlag, 2008), 195. During Anna Maria's stay at Max Emanuel's 
court, she received a gift of room furnishings from him. Both rulers could well have 
exchanged ideas about various pictorial cycles in their palaces, including the Lustheim 
frescoes. Anna Maria might have also seen Triva's extensive allegorical program in the 
Munich Residenz, which could well have provided additional inspiration for the ceilings 
at Bensberg. 

58 For an image of this medal, see Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 78-79, medal 
70/71. 
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armistice with the Turks, 1699.5? Leopold chose to represent himself in the 
guise of the triumphant Jupiter who eliminated the threat of his enemies. 
Just as the king of the gods defeated the Titans, the Emperor and his army val- 
iantly crushed the Ottoman forces at Karlovci. Johann Wilhelm probably knew 
Hautsch's medal because Leopold was his brother-in-law and he visited him 
frequently in Vienna. As we know, the Elector was an avid enthusiast of ancient 
and modern coins and he could well have obtained a copy of these works from 
Leopold for his own collection.9? It is possible that he would have made his 
extensive collection of coins available to Zanetti so that he could employ spe- 
cific iconographical motifs in The Fall of the Giants. 

The variety of sources for Zanetti's fresco allows us to appreciate more fully 
the extensive associations that existed among Imperial rulers from many differ- 
ent territories throughout the Reich. We learn that the fall of the Titans served 
the motivations of the Electoral couple, the Emperor himself, and members of 
his ministerial cabinet. Thus, all of these factors contributed to the prevalence 
of this Imperial iconography upon which sovereigns relied considerably in 
fashioning their political images and bolstering their claims to princely power. 


Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini and the Bensberg Project 
Like Bellucci, Pellegrini (Fig. 19) was also Venetian, and he was born in the 


"Serenissima" on April 29, 1675. According to the print dealer and writer 
Pierre-Jean Mariette, the artist trained under the Milanese painter Paolo 





59 Pax parta triumphis, armistit. Turc, 1699. Cited and illustrated in Morsches, 2001, 35-36. 
This treaty was particularly significant because it concluded a long series of Ottoman 
Wars against the Empire and made the Austrian states a dominant power in Eastern and 
Central Europe. 

бо Throughout his reign, Johann Wilhelm, like his contemporary King Friedrich 1 of Prussia, 
collected many types of coins and ordered medals honoring his political achievements. 
The Rapparini manuscript attests to his keen interest in numismatics. The Elector also 
commissioned Matthias de Roy, his War Councilor, Secretary of State, and coin cabinet 
director, to create a history (now lost) of the Holy Roman Empire through its coins. He 
further capitalized on de Roy's commercial talents by asking him to assemble a coin- 
stamping machine and hire designers and stamp cutters. See Oxford Art Online, “John 
William, Elector Palatine of the Rhine and Count Palatine of Neuburg," Martina Sitt, 
accessed October 19, 2009, http://www.oxfordartonline.com. For an account of Friedrich 
[s coin and antiquities collection, see Liselotte Wiesinger, “Der Elisabethsaal des Berliner 
Schlosses: ein Beitrag zur Antikenrezeption in Berlin um 1700,’ Jahrbuch der Berliner 
Museen 24 (1982): 189-225. 
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Pagani (1655—1716) in the Austrian territories and Moravia from 1690 to 1696. 
Following this apprenticeship, Pellegrini completed his first major fresco com- 
mission (1696) in the Palazzetto Correr, Murano, with scenes from the life of 
Alexander the Great and episodes from classical mythology. From 1699 until 
1701 the painter traveled to Rome where he would have had the opportunity 
to study frescoes by such Masters as Cortona and Baciccio. While there, the 
painter probably saw Cortona's Palazzo Pamphili frescoes (1651-1654) and 
Baciccio's The Adoration of the Sacred Мате of Jesus (1672) in Il Gesù Church. 
These works exerted an impact on Pellegrini's own work, for he was able to 
observe their deft use of elaborate spatial illusionism and handling of dra- 
matic, atmospheric effects of light and shadow in large vaulted ceilings. 

Giordano's series (1683-1685) in the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, Florence, 
and Ricci's Eternal Father and Angel Musicians (1700—1701) in the Cappella del 
Santissimo of the Basilica of Santa Giustina in Padua would have offered a key 
source of coloristic inspiration for the young artist as he began to explore the 
use of brighter tones in his paintings.?! On January 12, 1704, Pellegrini married 
Angela Carriera, sister of the renowned Venetian portraitist, Rosalba Carriera. 
The Pellegrinis remained in close contact with Rosalba and it is partially 
through her correspondence with them that we know about Giovanni's vari- 
ous commissions (Map 5) across Europe.9? 

In 1708, Charles Montagu (ca. 1656-1722), British Ambassador Extraordinary 
in Venice and later First Duke of Manchester, invited Pellegrini and his col- 
league, the landscapist Marco Ricci to England.5? While in London, both paint- 
ers collaborated in designing stage sets for Alessandro Scarlatti's (1660-1725) 
opera Pirro e Demetrio (1694) and Giovanni Bononcini's (1670-1747) Camilla 
(1696). Pellegrini's stay in Britain proved decisive, for he developed his mature 
style and established his reputation as one of Europe's most desirable, preemi- 
nent decorative artists. His first English commission was a group of paintings 
for the staircase of Montagu's Arlington Street house in London. From 1709 
to 1710, Pellegrini completed his most important works in England at Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire, for Earl Charles Howard. He frescoed the dome of the Great 





61 Other significant early works include Pellegrini's series in the Villa Alessandri, Foresteria 
near Mira (1696-1699), the Palazzo Albrizzi (1701-1702), Venice, and The Immaculate 
Virgin, Saints Bernard of Siena, Bonaventura, Anthony of Padoua, and John Duns Scotus 
and Disciples (1702-1703) in the Antoniana Library, Padua. 

62 Knox, 1995, 1-46; 219; Sani, 1985. 

63 Marco was Sebastiano Ricci's younger brother and the two siblings worked concurrently 
with Pellegrini in London. See Knox, "Antonio Pellegrini and Marco Ricci at Burlington 
House and Narford Hall,” The Burlington Magazine 130: 1028 (1988), 846. 
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Hall with The Fall of Phaeton and its pendentives and staircase with the signs 
of the Zodiac, the Elements, Seasons, and Hours. In the High Saloon, Pellegrini 
produced wall canvases of The Rape of Helen, The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
ceilings of the ancient gods. 

At the same time, Richard Boyle, Third Lord of Burlington (1694-1753), hired 
the artist to execute a pictorial cycle (now in Narford Hall, Norfolk) based upon 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses for Burlington House in London. Alongside his main 
rivals in England, Sebastiano Ricci and James Thornhill (1675-1734), Pellegrini 
submitted an oil sketch for the competition to paint the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, which he subsequently lost to his English contemporary. Shortly 
after the Castle Howard commission in 1713, Pellegrini went to Montagu’s 
country estate, Kimbolton Castle, Cambridge, where he completed pictures 
for the staircase, state rooms, and chapel.9* 

Following the painter’s English sojourn, he traveled to Düsseldorf and 
entered the service of Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria. Pellegrini in all like- 
lihood received the Bensberg commission through the recommendation and 
assistance of the court secretary Rapparini, who had corresponded closely 
with Carriera. In addition, Valeriano Pellegrini (ca. 1663-1746, not related to 
Giovanni Antonio), a renowned eighteenth-century castrato, worked for the 
Elector from 1705 to 1716 and sang in several of Agostino Steffani's Düsseldorf 
орегаѕ.65 Valeriano Pellegrini himself was highly accomplished, respected, 
and performed in several of Hàndel's operas in London. In fact, in a letter 
of February 23, 1709, from Rapparini to Carriera, he states that the castrato 
brought the Pellegrinis from London to Düsseldorf, for both the singer and 
painter had worked for the British aristocracy. Rapparini and Carriera knew 
Valeriano personally and thus all three of them together facilitated Pellegrini's 
employment at Bensberg.‘® 

By reading Carriera's letters to the Pellegrinis, we know that the couple 
arrived in Düsseldorf from London in the second half of July 1713. On July 
16, Rapparini wrote that he hoped Pellegrini would paint something for the 
Elector.9 Two letters to Carriera from her sister and brother-in-law describe 





64 Кпох, 1995, 47-88. 

65 Steffani was a celebrated composer, a diplomat, and Bishop of Spiga (in Turkey). He 
served as an ambassador to both the Hannover and Düsseldorf courts and appears in a 
medal of Le portrait du vrai mérite. For more information on Steffani, see Timms, 2003. 

66 Tipton, 2006, 163. Valeriano Pellegrini played the challenging role of Gheroldo when he 
sang in Steffani's Tassilione (1709). He also served as an art agent for Johann Wilhelm and 
acquired a set of medals for him from a Veronese collection in 1708. 

67 Sani, 1985, letter 199, cited in Knox, 1995, 102. 
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that he had already received a three-and-a- half-hour meeting with the Elector, 
who subsequently requested to see the modelli Pellegrini had brought with him 
from London.®8 Johann Wilhelm also ordered a large painting from Pellegrini 
that Knox believes was his St. Sebastian and the Holy Women.9? The Elector was 
greatly pleased by the painting and congenial, as indicated in another letter on 
August 27.79 While the couple had not planned to stay long-term, they ended 
up doing so because the two sovereigns offered the artist more work. Pellegrini 
and his wife tried to persuade Carriera to come to Düsseldorf to work for Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria but she eventually declined. Nevertheless, both tried 
to promote her interests at the court by informing the rulers of her talents."! 

Pellegrini's wife describes the North Staircase's program and its progress and 
that is how we know of its existence. On September 8, 1713, he had presented 
his modello of The Fall of Phaeton to his patrons and by September 18 they had 
returned from their first visit to the palace.” On the Tuesday before October 1, 
Pellegrini had unveiled the ceiling and begun work on the walls which were to 
have twenty compartamenti."? Like the Castle Howard series, they consisted of 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, the four seasons, and the four elements but they 
also included the River Po. Pellegrini's wife reported in her letter of December 
29, 1713, "tomorrow Toni must show the four modelli to the Elector, and within 
a few days he must start the large pictures, which I do not know whether I 
mentioned before, he will paint in the Palace, which is no small honor” As 
she suggested, this commission was among the most significant commissions 
that Pellegrini had received at this point in his career. He was responsible for 
no less than the entire fresco program of the North Staircase and nearly half of 
the large-scale wall and ceiling canvases in the Electoral apartments. 

By May 1714, the artist had completed several of the rooms and he continued 
working on the rest of the suite by that summer. It seems that he painted the 
canvases in his studio (in Düsseldorf) and once they were finished, he went 
in person to Bensberg to install them, as he described himself in a letter from 
May 20, 1714, to Carriera: "For my part I have nearly finished the room, and 
next month we will go to Bensberg to put them in place." On June o, 1714, 
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Pellegrini reported: “Today I finished a room, thanks be to God, and on Monday 
the Serenissimo e Serenissima will come to see it, and I hope they will be 
pleased. In a few days I will go to Bensberg and put it in place.””® 

Then, the painter’s wife wrote on June 16 “Toni will go to Bensberg, to install 
the pictures in the room for which they were done and on his return will make 
the modelli for another, and will begin it, and will work without any relaxation 
for the season, and after, if God please, we will start on our journey."? She con- 
tinued “if the paintings of the first room were regarded with indulgence, those 
of the last have drawn infinite applause."* Again, these statements provide 
further evidence of Johann Wilhelm's and Anna Maria's admiration and praise 
of Pellegrini's work. It is unclear where exactly the artist and his wife went after 
leaving Düsseldorf but they were back in Venice by November or December 
1714. Johann Wilhelm paid Pellegrini 2,000 Guldens ($40,000 today) in 1714, and 
the painter would have concluded his work by this time."? 

Having gained even more prestige and experience at the Düsseldorf court, 
Pellegrini next journeyed to Flanders and the Netherlands from 1716 to 1718, 
where he executed several paintings for the brewers' guild, the Stadhuis, 
Antwerp, and the Mauritshuis, the Hague. In 1719, he won the competition 
to paint the ceiling (destroyed 1722) of the Mississippi Gallery in the Banque 
Royale, Paris, and returned there from April 1720 until March 1721 to complete 
the work. According to a description from Antonio Maria Zanetti (1679-1767), 
an engraver, writer, art critic, and friend of the Pellegrinis, the artist repre- 
sented an allegory honoring the bank's success and glorifying Louis xv.89 For 
the remainder of his career, Pellegrini continued to travel extensively, moved 
from one commission to the next, and served a wide range of secular and 
ecclesiastical patrons. From 1722 to 1724, he painted several altarpieces for 
the Benedictine Monastery of St. Mang, Füssen, and for the Prince-Bishop of 
Würzburg, Johann Philipp Franz von Schönborn (1673-1724). Ву 1725, РеПот 
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was in Dresden, where he created two frescoes (1725, destroyed 1849) for 
Augustus the Strong in the pavilions of the Zwinger Palace.*! 

From 1725 to 1730, Pellegrini traveled back and forth between the Veneto 
and Vienna, where he frescoed the dome (destroyed) of the Salesian Church, 
produced an altarpiece of Christ Healing the Lame for the St. Charles Church, 
and painted the cupola of the Schwarzpanier Church with The Ascension of 
the Virgin. Aged fifty-five, the painter had by now reached the apogee of his 
career, achieved widespread success throughout Europe, and began to reset- 
tle himself in his native Venice for much of the rest of his life. Pellegrini 
undertook one last trip to the Empire from 1735 to 1737, when he journeyed 
to Mannheim and served Johann Wilhelm’s younger brother and successor, 
Karl Philipp. Both men may have met one another during Pellegrini’s earlier 
activity at Schloss Bensberg and it is possible that Karl Philipp had visited the 
palace, where he would have recognized the artist’s talents. In the Mannheim 
Residenz, Pellegrini executed several ceiling canvases for the state apartments, 
which included Apollo Bringing Light to the Four Continents, Aurora and the 
Hours, The Triumph of the Palatinate, and the Battle for the Rhine.®* Just as he 
had begun his career in the Reich, the artist also ended it there. Pellegrini died 
in Venice on November 3, 1741, aged sixty-seven.5? 

Pellegrini is generally considered one of the most influential Italian history 
and decorative painters of the early eighteenth century. Whereas some of his 
more conservative Venetian and Bolognese contemporaries such as Bellucci 
or Marcantonio Franceschini (1648-1729) tended to employ stock groups of 
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classicized, often more sharply delineated figures, Pellegrini moved away from 
these compositional techniques. He developed a graceful rococo style charac- 
terized by the use of rapid brushstrokes, undulating, even nervous lines and 
contours, and a palette of pastels, all of which broke new ground in his time. 
Pellegrini combined loose brushwork and bright color schemes derived from 
works by Veronese and Ricci with the dazzling, atmospheric effects of light and 
zigzag compositional arrangements found in the frescoes of Cortona, Baciccio, 
апа Giordano.?^ Furthermore, the painter attempted to simplify his large ceil- 
ing and wall allegories by employing fewer figures, including more open areas 
of space, and experimenting with impasto to build up highlights and textures 
in billowing drapery, puffy clouds, and flowing hair. 

During his initial training under Pagani in the Austrian territories and 
Moravia, Pellegrini no doubt would have gained a familiarity with fresco paint- 
ing and learned from his teacher its associated techniques of illusion. From 
1690 to 1695, Pellegrini accompanied Pagani to Kroměříž and Velehrad, where 
he probably assisted him in decorating the Residenz of Prince-Bishop Karl r1 
von Liechtenstein-Kastelkorn (1623-1695) and painting sections of the Abbey 
of the Assumption.9? While executing these commissions, Pagani most likely 
instructed his pupil in the mastery of elaborate foreshortening and perspec- 
tival schemes as well as the use of a high value range to establish depth in his 
compositions. 

In addition, it is probable that Pellegrini saw the work of Rottmayr, whose 
frescoes in palaces such as the Salzburg Residenz (1689) and Vranov nad 
Dyjí Palace (1695) would have helped shape the young artist's later choices 
of iconographical themes and motifs. Pellegrini would have also acquired 
preliminary practical experience in collaborating with a team of architects, 
painter-assistants, tradesmen, stuccoists, and sculptors to complete various 
church and palace frescoes. Moreover, Pellegrini received a solid grounding in a 
variety of classical myths and religious episodes favored by Czech and Austrian 
aristocrats of the Reich. These skills proved invaluable for his future projects, 
particularly at Bensberg, where he worked with a large group of designers, 
builders, and decorators. 

While in England, Pellegrini once again could have had the opportunity to 
collaborate with a diverse circle of artists and craftsmen in completing his ceil- 
ing frescoes. By taking a lead role as the chief artist of both Castles Howard and 
Kimbolton, Pellegrini could now build upon the skills he had learned during 
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his previous apprenticeship to Pagani. Pellegrini’s English sojourn was an espe- 
cially significant period in his career, for he not only learned how to manage 
a large group of artists, decorators, and builders, but he also began to develop 
his iconography of allegories that he would repeat and adapt for his future 
works in the German principalities, the Netherlands, and France. Furthermore, 
the work of Antonio Verrio (ca. 1636-1707), Louis Laguerre (1663-1721), and 
Thornhill in London provided Pellegrini with a wide range of compositional 
and iconographical examples on which he could draw inspiration.99 He would 
have had ample time to study Verrio's cycles in Windsor Castle (ca. 1675-1684) 
and Hampton Court (1700-1702), Laguerre's ceilings (1689-1697) at Chatsworth 
House, Derby, or Thornhill’s Royal Hospital series in Greenwich (1704-1730). 

By working for Montagu and Carlisle, Pellegrini familiarized himself with 
the emergent princely culture in early eighteenth-century Britain and learned 
how to create ceiling paintings that satisfied his patrons’ demands for imag- 
ery that specifically honored their reigns. His frescoes often celebrated those 
who commissioned them by commemorating their recent military victories 
or glorifying their virtues as political leaders. He was thus already associated 
with the very qualities that his later sponsors in Düsseldorf, Antwerp, Paris, 
The Hague, and Dresden sought to emulate. 


The North Staircase and its Pictorial Program 


Completed in 1713, Pellegrini’s The Fall of Phaeton (Fig. 20) once belonged to a 
much larger pictorial and decorative program that adorned the North Staircase 
of Bensberg. This space was connected to Anna Marias suite of State Rooms. 
Although the stairwell and frescoes were entirely destroyed, a reconstruction 
(Diagram 5) provides an idea of how it might have appeared before its demise. 
Historic photographs, Pellegrini’s oil sketch for the ceiling, and the very similar 
fresco series at Castle Howard allow us to re-envision how the frescoes in the 
Staircase might have appeared. His wife’s description of the commission in her 
letter to Carriera is our only surviving source that documents the lost contents 
of the original cycle. 

As Pellegrini’s spouse wrote, he was supposed to paint compartamenti of 
The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, The Four Seasons, The Four Elements, and The 
River Po. At Castle Howard, his program varied somewhat and consisted of The 





86 Forimages of theirwork, see Raffaele De Giorgi, «Couleur, Couleur!» Antonio Verrio:un pittore 
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Four Elements, The Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, The Four Continents, and The Four 
River Соа5.87 Also visible in the spandrels above the barrel arches in Castle 
Howard’s Great Hall are allegories of Painting (with brushes and a palette) and 
Imitatio (with a pen or brush and a theater mask). Although she does not men- 
tion these personifications, they could have comprised part of the Bensberg 
program as well. 

Upon entering the North staircase from the ground floor, the visitor could 
have found the allegories in the ceiling and wall compartamenti as mentioned 
by Angela. At Castle Howard, these emblems appear within coffers sur- 
rounded by gilded frames that line the barrel arches. Pellegrini might well have 
employed a similar decorative scheme at Bensberg. Like the South Staircase, 
the lower levels of this space could have been decorated with stucco sculptures 
of hunting scenes like those preserved on the first floor in the North and South 
Entrance Passageways and in the North and South Corridors. In other stuc- 
coes, miniature busts of Diana appeared among slain deer, acanthus plants, 
and other vegetal patterns. 

Like The Fall of the Giants, The Fall of the Phaeton derives from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and represents Phaeton’s imprudent, fateful request to drive 
the sun chariot of his father, Helios, through the sky. Originally, Helios had 
promised Phaeton that he would grant him any wish he desired in order to 
maintain his divine paternity. Upon hearing his son’s demand, Helios implored 
him not to embark on the journey because not even Jupiter could control 
the chariot’s reigns, guide the four fierce steeds (Pyrois, Eoiis, Aethon, and 
Phlegon), and navigate around the intimidating animals of the Zodiac, most 
notably Scorpio. Phaeton insisted on proceeding further and Helios consented, 
but he cautioned him once again of the tremendous risk he was taking.5? 

Just like his father had warned, the horses proved too difficult to man- 
age and as Phaeton flew across the heavens, he began to lose his grip on the 
reins which started to burn his hands. The chariot increased in speed, gradu- 
ally started to burst into flames, and scorched parts of the land below. When 
Earth complained to Jupiter that Phaeton could very easily destroy the world, 
Jupiter intervened and punished him by death. As at Castle Howard, Pellegrini 
chose to represent the tragic moment in this story when Phaeton lost control 
of Helios' sun chariot and Jupiter struck him down to Earth with his mighty 
lightening bolt.5? 

In the Bensberg composition, the artist portrayed Phaeton in despair and 
terror when he falls from the chariot. In the clouds above, Jupiter, accompa- 
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nied by an eagle, hovers atop a cloud and brandishes his lightening bolt. The 
horses appear equally frantic as they spin out of control and begin to tumble 
downward from the sky. Along the base of the fresco, some pairs of reclin- 
ing, muscular male figures and centaurs look up and view the terrible tragedy 
unfolding above. These observers may indeed represent the various river gods 
from different parts of the Earth described by Ovid in the Metamorphoses.?? 
Pellegrini adapted this section of the text by portraying these personifications 
as eyewitnesses to the event rather than escapees. The painter employed an 
apocalyptic, fiery sky in which the clouds part in order to enhance the drama 
and excitement of the scene. These billowing, spinning clouds complement 
the swirling arrangement of the plummeting Phaeton and horses in the center. 

While it is not possible to determine the exact color scheme of the compo- 
sition, the preparatory sketch provides a clue as to how it might have previ- 
ously looked.?! In the bozzetto (Fig. 21), Pellegrini used a combined palette of 
bright colors and earth tones including white, red, light blue, tan, and orange. 
He especially contrasted these hues with the sky and pink clouds in the back- 
ground. Accounting for some variations and adjustments, it is reasonable to 
assume that Pellegrini employed a similar color scheme in the ceiling. In the 
fresco, one observes that he followed his modello very closely and later, per- 
haps in consultation with Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm, added the river 
gods and centaurs along the edges of the work. The whirling central group con- 
taining Jupiter, Phaeton, and the steeds reappears in the final version and even 
these figures' positions remain nearly unaltered. Although somewhat difficult 
to see in the black and white photograph, the horse in the lower left has caught 
hre and the sketch provides the viewer with a clearer illustration of this detail. 
Other key features that the painter transferred to the final work include the 
toppled chariot, the long reins blowing in the wind, and Jupiter's thunderbolt 
and eagle. 


The Fall of Phaeton and the Impact of English Baroque Imagery 


Like the fall of the Titans, Ovid's fall of Phaeton increased significantly in 
popularity among aristocratic circles throughout Europe. Whereas the former 
subject was most commonly found within the Empire and on the Continent, 
the latter story enjoyed enormous favor in England and conveyed many 
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different meanings related to British politics and society.?? Whereas some 
scholars have not fully considered the impact of English pictorial prototypes 
on the Bensberg frescoes, I illustrate below that they could have played a con- 
siderable role in determining Pellegrini’s iconographic and compositional 
choices at the Düsseldorf court. The network of personal contacts established 
by the painter and Johann Wilhelm in Britain point to a highly intertwined 
group of artists and politicians who shared a common, international imagery 
that flowed between both England and the German courts. 

The most direct source for the Bensberg composition is the artist's own 
Castle Howard ceiling (Fig. 22) that he completed just one year prior to arriv- 
ing in Düsseldorf.?? He and Carlisle would have been well aware of the vogue 
for this myth in Britain and might have even seen some of the earlier ceilings 
in England.?* The Castle Howard fresco depicts the same moment in the narra- 
tive and shares some formal similarities with its later counterpart in Germany. 
Firstly, Pellegrini employed a swirling arrangement of figures in the center, he 
included the tumbling horses with their flowing reins, and placed Phaeton on 
the right with his arms outstretched. Also present in both works are the top- 
pled chariot and Jupiter who is perched on a cloud with a lightening bolt in his 
hands. In contrast to the Bensberg fresco, the Castle Howard ceiling most con- 
spicuously lacks any of the river gods or centaurs along the base of the dome. 
In addition, Phaeton is not falling backwards, for he has just begun to lose his 
footing in the chariot. Jupiter peers out from behind a cloud without his eagle 
and does not bend his leg in a seated position. Despite its total restoration, 
Pellegrini's palette for the Castle Howard composition potentially consisted of 
the present-day mixture of earth tones such as red, brown, yellow, white, pale 
blue, and light pink. 
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Pellegrini probably altered his English composition according to the speci- 
fications of Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm.95 When he showed his bozzetto 
to the Electoral couple in September 1713, they could have potentially settled 
on any omissions or additions to the final version. Although the patrons did 
not know Lord Carlisle personally, Pellegrini could have informed them of his 
former employer and the subjects that he painted at Castle Howard. Another 
important contact who could have initially notified Anna Maria and Johann 
Wilhelm of Carlisle's The Fall of Phaeton was John Churchill, First Duke of 
Marlborough (1650-1722). He served as Commander of the Allied Forces dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession and like his German counterparts was a 
patron of the arts and a collector. Churchill and Carlisle no doubt knew each 
other through their political careers, not to mention that they both belonged 
to the Kit-Kat Club in London.?® 

The Elector and the Duke of Marlborough developed a close relationship 
with one another through their alliance in the War of the Spanish Succession 
and thus had the opportunity to exchange architectural and artistic interests 
with one another. As a token of his appreciation to Churchill for his military 
assistance, Johann Wilhelm received him in Düsseldorf during the Siege of 
Bonn in April1703 and gave him six horses and a state coach. Other occasions of 
direct political contact between the two men occurred during the Duke’s offi- 
cial visit to Bensberg in 1705. In 1707, Johann Wilhelm sent Douven to person- 
ally deliver several paintings to his friend at Blenheim Palace.?’ Furthermore, 
Marlborough's builders and decorators were working on Blenheim simulta- 
neously with activities at Bensberg. The Palatinate Minister and Resident in 
London, Daniel Steingens, exchanged via mail Alberti's engravings of Bensberg 
for plans of Blenheim by John Vanbrugh (1664-1726). This transaction displays 
further evidence that the Duke and Elector knew of each other's building and 
decorative projects. Moreover, they could have had the opportunity to offer 
one another suggestions for fresco programs and iconographic themes.?5 

The political associations established among Carlisle, Marlborough, and 
Johann Wilhelm help to shed light on how they developed and shared a 
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common European visual culture. Such exchanges of architectural designs 
and works of art were a common practice among European nobles in the early 
eighteenth century and exemplify the interconnectedness of aristocratic soci- 
ety during the period.99 Thus, we are able to observe how English sovereigns 
and their monumental pictorial representations of Phaeton’s fall could well 
have underpinned the iconographic program of the North Staircase. 


The Fall of Phaeton in Imperial Visual Culture 


Not only was England a potentially key progenitor of the Bensberg fresco pro- 
gram but images within the Empire itself played an equally important role. 
By examining the political and familial relationships between several German 
courts, this section demonstrates how such connections fostered an exchange 
of ideas and knowledge about ancient myths and their iconography among the 
Reich's principalities. The prevalence of the fall of Phaeton in both German 
palace frescoes and on coins provides evidence that this myth had evolved into 
an indispensible subject for rulers who aspired to express their lofty political 
and authoritative ambitions and convey a wide range of potential meanings to 
contemporary viewers. 

Like the fall of the Giants, art patrons had favored the story of Phaeton in 
monumental painting for centuries. It was popular among Italian sovereigns 
of the Renaissance, and the frescoes (1532-1535) of Romano and Agostino da 
Mozzanega in the Sala di Fetone of the Palazzo del Te, Mantua, are perhaps 
one of the most famous examples known today. Pellegrini and the Electoral 
couple had either personally seen these works or knew them through engrav- 
ings. Romano painted both the stories of the Titans and Phaeton in the same 
palace and the initial idea for repeating the subjects at Bensberg could have 
derived from this cycle. The artist’s pioneering and dramatic use of di sotto 
in su with tumbling figures and horses could have provided an important 





99 On these complex relationships, see P. M. Barber, “Marlborough, Art, and Diplomacy: 
The Background to Peter Strudel’s Drawing of Time Revealing Truth and Confounding 
Fraudulence;" Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 47 (1984): 119—135. Another 
key ruler who engaged in these activities was the Duke’s confidant and ally, Prince 
Eugene, who corresponded with Marlborough about the Austrian painter Peter Strudel 
(ca. 1660-1714) and the decoration of his own Stadtpalais in Vienna. Prince Eugene was 
also an ally of Johann Wilhelm and the two rulers corresponded frequently during the 
War of the Spanish Succession. These letters (1704-1713) are preserved in the Bayerisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich. See BayHStA, Kasten Blau 53/19. 
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source of inspiration for Pellegrini and his patrons.190 Across Europe, rulers 
increasingly admired the fall of Phaeton and paintings of it could be found in 
palaces throughout the German and Austrian lands as well as in England and 
France.!?! 

Of particular relevance to the Bensberg cycle were the frescoes (1704-1705, 
Figs. 23-24) that Rolli executed at Schloss Rastatt. With regard to these ceilings, 
we have evidence that Johann Wilhelm personally knew the patrons, Margrave 
Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden-Baden (Türkenlouis), and his wife, Margravine 
Franziska Sibylla Augusta von Sachsen-Lauenburg (1675-1733).1%2 To begin 
with, the courts of Baden-Baden and Pfalz-Neuburg held a close relation- 
ship with one another, both through military alliances and marriage. Johann 
Wilhelm's younger brother, Philipp Wilhelm August von Pfalz-Neuburg (1668- 
1693) married Anna Maria Franziska von Sachsen-Lauenburg (1672-1741), sister 
of Franziska Sibylla. After their short three year-marriage from 1690 to 1693, 
Anna Maria Franziska became a widow and remarried Anna Maria Luisa's 
brother Gian Gastone (1671-1737), Grand Duke of Tuscany. At this wedding, 
held in Düsseldorf on July 2, 1697, Gamer maintains that Alberti first came into 
contact with Türkenlouis and Franziska Sibylla and provided them with pos- 
sible plans for either of their residences at Rastatt or Еіпоеп.!93 

These designs were not executed because the architect was already 
employed by Johann Wilhelm and occupied with several other commissions.!4 
Nevertheless, these rulers could have exchanged ideas for the building and 
decoration of their palaces at the wedding and during the Nine Years' War, in 
which they engaged in a series of campaigns against the French. In addition, 
Johann Wilhelm and Türkenlouis maintained regular correspondence about 





100 Klein, 1987, 14-15. 

101 The earliest German commissions include the Renaissance ceilings of two patri- 
cian houses in Nuremberg. The first example is by Georg Pencz (ca. 1500-1550) in the 
Hirschvogelsaal (ca. 1534—1539) and the other one (ca. 1607, formerly in the Pellerhaus) 
was executed by either Georg Gärtner the Younger (1577-1654) or Paul Juvenell the Elder 
(1579-1643). The latter cycle is particularly significant because the artist(s) depicted the 
fall of Phaeton, the Olympian gods, the Four Elements, the Four Seasons, and the Four 
Continents. These choices closely parallel the subjects at Bensberg. Johann Wilhelm and 
Anna Maria could have seen these works if they visited Nuremberg while journeying to 
and from Düsseldorf, Neuburg an der Donau, Regensburg, or Vienna. These works are 
illustrated in the B1. 

102 Gamer 1978, 216. 

103 Ibid. 

104 Ibid. 
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their troop regiments and other military-related matters during the Nine Years’ 
War and the War of the Spanish Ѕиссеѕѕіоп.105 

All four monarchs were art patrons and took a keen interest in architecture 
and monumental painting. Like Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria, Tiirkenlouis, 
and Franziska Sybilla worked together to design and decorate their palace. 
Following her husband’s death in 1707, the Margravine maintained close con- 
tact with Johann Wilhelm, who was both her friend and political advisor.!99 
She also supervised the completion of Rastatt, the building of the adjoining 
palace chapel, and the creation of several other important buildings such as 
the Favorite Hunting Lodge (1707) and Schloss Ettlingen (1728).107 

At Rastatt, Rolli portrayed two episodes from the Phaeton myth. In the 
Margrave's South Staircase, the artist painted The Fall of Phaeton and in the 
Margravine's North Staircase he executed Phaeton Requesting Helios' Chariot. 
Although Rolli did not possess the same quality of skill and understanding of 
perspective, anatomy, and the effects of light and shadow as his contemporary, 
the South Staircase fresco shares some iconographic features with Pellegrini's 
painting. Specifically, both artists placed Jupiter at the top of the composition 
with his eagle and a lightening bolt in hand. In addition, the agitated horses 
tumble downwards and an exasperated Phaeton holds the broken reins as he 
falls from his tipped carriage. The location of Rolli's works in the palace stair- 
case also provided a model for Johann Wilhelm, Pellegrini, and Alberti to emu- 
late at Bensberg. 

The two buildings' staircases differ in terms of location and layout but they 
share the use of a dome perforated with small windows and capped by a lan- 
tern. One of the chief differences between the two designs is that the Rastatt 
staircases (Diagram 6, Fig. 25) are contained within the same entrance hall, 
while at Bensberg the spaces were constructed within separate, storied towers. 
Alberti and his patrons might have known the work of the architect active 
at Rastatt, Domenico Egidio Rossi (1659-1715), who had produced the initial 
designs (1688) for the Gartenpalais of Prince Johann Adam Andreas 1 von 
Liechtenstein in Vienna. Given Alberti's and Johann Wilhelm's frequent visits 





105 These rulers exchanged many letters. For example, they wrote one another about the 
movements of their troops in both wars on June 4 and 8, 1694, and later on January 9 and 
February 7, 1705. See BayHStA, Kasten Blau 54/6, nos. 1—6, 12-19. 

106 Franziska Sybilla corresponded with Johann Wilhelm about various political and military 
matters on Jan. 10, 1710, and again on May 14, 1711. See BayHStA, Kasten Blau 54/4, nos. 1-3; 
BayHStA, Kasten Schwarz 3616, nos. 13-14. 

107 Daniel Hohrath and Christoph Rehm, eds., Zwischen Sonne und Halbmond: Das Erbe des 
"Türkenlouis": Bauen und Bewahren, Kolloquium zur Baugeschichte und Denkmalpflege 
der Barockresidenz Rastatt am 15. und 16. September 2005 im Rastatter Schloss (Stuttgart: 
Staatsanzeiger Verlag, 2005). 
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to the Imperial capital, they could have seen this palace, which also features 
a frescoed double staircase connected to the entrance hall.!°8 Although it is 
uncertain whether Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria ever visited Rastatt, they 
probably knew Rossi's designs through drawings or alternatively by communi- 
cating with Türkenlouis and Franziska Sibylla. 

In addition to specific fresco cycles, works of art in other media provided 
Pellegrini and his patrons with visual models and point to the common use 
of Phaeton iconography in the Empire. Chief among these sources is a medal 
(Fig. 26) that was struck following the Battle of Mainz (1689) in which the 
Germans and Austrians defeated the French and recaptured the city. On the 
obverse of the medal is a depiction of Mainz and the Rhine with the ensu- 
ing siege in the background. The Latin inscription reads: “The virtue of the 
Germans restores Mainz from the treacherous seizure of the French in the 
year 1689.109 

On the reverse appears the fall of Phaeton with the following motto: “Curb 
fire with fire, some things walk and some burn."!? This saying warns the enemy 
(the French) that any attack on German soil will be met with strong resistance 
and that the victor (the Empire) will prevail. The tumbling chariot, wild-eyed 
horses, and fierce eagle resemble comparable motifs used by Pellegrini in his 
Bensberg fresco. In contrast to the ceiling, the coin eliminates Jupiter entirely 
and symbolizes his presence via the eagle. The painter and the Electoral couple 
were no doubt familiar with this medal because of its circulation throughout 
the Empire and Johann Wilhelm’s frequent contact with Leopold and Eleonore 
in Vienna. 

Like Zanetti’s fresco, Pellegrini’s Fall of Phaeton drew upon an iconography 
that was disseminated via frescoes and medals among a wide group of Imperial 
monarchs. As we have observed, its political meanings could be varied and 
adapted in different ways at each court. Given the Electoral couple’s close 
relations with both the Houses of Baden-Baden and Habsburg, it is not sur- 
prising that both sovereigns chose Ovid’s myth for Bensberg. By representing 
themselves according to a common iconographical program, they sought to 
qualify themselves within a noble community of Austro-German patrons. 

Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria had vigorously opposed the Sun King’s 
invasion of the Lower Palatinate by supplying troops to fight along the 





108 Johann Wilhelm journeyed to Vienna regularly throughout his career. See Daubenbiichel, 
2003, 14—17. 

109 Moguntiacum Gallorum fraude ereptum, Virtus Germanorum restituit. Histoire Metallique 
des XVII Provinces des Pays-Bas, Book v, vol. 3, 1732, 414, cited in Morsches, 2001, 39. 


110 Compescet ignibus ignes, incendit quacunaue incedit. 
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Rhine." The Fall of Phaeton alludes to Louis xrv's attacks on the German 
principalities and his defeats in both the Nine Years’ War and the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The paintings warn against the over-ambition of the 
French and attempt to fortell their downfall. Based upon the iconography of 
the medal commemorating the Battle of Mainz, The Fall of Phaeton can simi- 
larly be viewed as a direct reference to these events. These medallists and the 
painter satirized the French monarch by comparing him to Phaeton instead 
of Apollo. Since the King so often associated himself with this god, the art- 
ists cleverly manipulated his typical representation and thereby mocked his 
actions. Rather than bringing light and order to each day, he brings about 
destruction and mayhem that must be curbed with the penalty of brutal force. 
These images can also be read as a warning to those who ignore temperance 
and overstep their boundaries. 

Although the stories of the Titans and Phaeton differ from one another 
in terms of plot and outcome, they address common themes of arrogance, 
overconfidence, hubris, and justified punishment. The two Bensberg stair- 
case frescoes engage these issues on both international and local levels. As 
Klein and Morsches have noted, The Fall of the Giants criticizes the Ottoman 
Wars against the Empire and celebrates its victories, while The Fall of Phaeton 
condemns French military expansion into the Reich." On the eastern front, 
Johann Wilhelm and his father had long supported the cause of the Austrian 
forces militarily. Given their close ties with the Habsburgs, the Electoral couple 
would have desired to glorify their Austrian relatives' triumphs over the Turks 
through monumental painting. Just as Hautsch had portrayed Leopold in the 
guise of Jupiter on his medal for the Peace of Karlowitz (1699), Zanetti also rep- 
resented him as this deity by employing the iconography of this familiar coin. 
In addition to referencing the Treaty, the fresco no doubt brought to mind the 
Ottomans' losses to Leopold and his allies during such renowned battles as the 
Siege of Vienna and the Battle of Zenta (1697). 


The South Staircase Stuccoes and Austro-German Confrontations 
with the Ottoman Empire 


The allusions to the Reich's triumphs in the Ottoman Wars are even more 
apparent when one observes the four elaborate stuccoes (Figs. 27-30) placed 





111 Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 30, 73. These battles included the Sieges of 
Philippsburg, Mainz, Kaiserwerth, Bonn, and Rheinberg (1688-1689). French forces bom- 
barded the latter three cities (1702-1703) again during the War of the Spanish Succession. 

112  Morsches, 2001, 43; Klein, 1987, 22. 
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inthe cornersofthe vault. These sculptures contain chained prisoners orslaves 
that flank ornate military trophies and gaze out at the viewer in various direc- 
tions. Their faces convey anxiety, despair, and distress as they struggle to free 
themselves from their shackles. Although they do not look Turkish, the men 
can be interpreted in this manner because a staff (Fig. 28) with an Ottoman 
crescent moon appears in one group.!? 

Such representations of fettered and vanquished Turks in both stucco and 
painting were quite common in the Empire and derive from a wide range 
of sources. One discovers that German rulers drew upon a common body of 
ideas surrounding the Turks’ defeats that circulated among their courts.!^ The 
Ottoman wars exerted a considerable impact on the consciousness of various 
art patrons, and especially those men who either served in battle or contrib- 
uted troops to the Reich’s Eastern front. As I demonstrate, the sculptural pro- 
grams of both the North and South Staircases embody shared Austro-German 
ambitions to reassert global power on a grand scale in the triumphal aftermath 
of the Siege of Vienna (1683). 

During the Roman Empire, seated, nude captives bound to military tro- 
phies commonly appeared on coins and sculptures." Renaissance artists 
further adapted such motifs and developed an iconography that specifically 
engaged with the ensuing Ottoman Wars. After the Battle of Lepanto (1571), 
sculptors and painters frequently depicted Turks in captivity. In the Monument 
to Admiral Colonna and the Victory over the Turks at Lepanto, (ca. early-mid 





113 The Ottomans traditionally employed the crescent moon as their national and military 
symbol. Today, it still appears on the Turkish flag. 

114 These ideas and perceptions of the Turks were disseminated in such texts such as 
Melchior Lorck’s Dess Weitberühmbten, Kunstreichen vnd Wolerfahrnen Herrn MELCHIOR 
Lorichs, Flensburgensis. Wolgerissene vnd Geschnittene Figuren, zu Ross vnd Fuss, sampt 
schönen Türckischen Gebäwden, vnd allerhand was in der Türckey zusehen... (Hamburg: 
Michael Hering & Tobias Gundermann, 1626, 1646). Other important texts were Kürtze 
Beschreibung-Auff was Arth die Türcken dermahlin ihre Andacht gegen den besorgenden 
Krieg mit der Christenheit halten, 1716; Eberhard Werner Happel, Der ottomanische Bajazet 
oder so genannte Europdische Geschicht-Roman auf das 1688. Jahr, (Ulm: Wagner, 1688); 
and Der Türckische Schauplatz, wie auch der itzige Türcken-Krieg. ..(Hamburg, 1685). 
For a discussion of some of these sources, see Erik Fischer, Ernst Lucas Bencard, Mikael 
Bogh Rasmussen, and Marco Iuliano, Melchior Lorck, 5 vols., Dan Marmorstein, trans. 
(Copenhagen: The Royal Library & Vandkunsten Publishers, 2009); Martin Wrede, Das 
Reich und seine Feinde (Mainz: Verlag Philipp von Zabern, 2004). 

115 Louis xiv emulated these kinds of ancient prototypes and commissioned works of art 
that featured chained prisoners. One such example is an ivory relief (ca. 1690-1696) by 
David Le Marchand (1674-1726). For an image, see "London, a world city in 20 objects: 
ivory relief of Louis xiv, The British Museum, accessed April 16, 2013, http://blog 
.britishmuseum.org/2013/02/28/london-a-world-city-in-20-objects-ivory-relief-of-louis-xiv/. 
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15708, Fig. 31), one observes four clothed, turbaned men chained to the plinths 
of each column and accompanied by their military attributes of the crescent 
shield, spears, scimitar, and quiver. The apprehensive prisoners look out at the 
viewer helplessly with expressions of hopelessness. 

By the late seventeenth century, this type of imagery grew considerably 
in vogue throughout the Reich, particularly following the Siege of Vienna. 
Representations of shackled Ottomans can be found in several palaces. 
Among the first of these portrayals is The Triumph of Emperor Leopold over 
the Turks (1691-1697) by Abraham and Isaak Godyn in the Kaisersaal of Troja 
Palace, Prague. At the painting’s top, soldiers prepare to fight and have forced 
a Turkish man to flee the scene as he nearly leaps out of the fresco chest first. 
In the center, two bald-headed Turks with pony tails are chained together and 
walk next to Leopold’s chariot. Above, a personification of Fame holds a palm 
leaf in her left hand and a trumpet in her right, from which hangs a Latin scroll 
announcing the Emperor’s victory during the Siege of Vienna. Meanwhile, 
the spoils of war surround an allegory of victory below and consist of half- 
moon staves, quivers, spears, shields, and decapitated heads. Two tall golden 
standards containing battle scenes also hang from an illusionistic curtain and 
allude to Leopold’s triumph." 

The Godyns’ mural helped to establish a precedent for similar kinds of imag- 
ery in the Empire.!" Most notably, Türkenlouis' stuccoist, Giovanni Battista 
Artaria (ca. 1660—ca. 1730), emulated these figural types at Rastatt and sculpted 
many pairs (1701-1703, Fig. 32) of them in the Ahnensaal. Just as in the Troja 
fresco, Artaria depicted the men with shaved heads and a single braid of hair. 
In this room, they are chained back to back while some sit side by side or are 
separated on individual columns. Apart from their baldness, the prisoners at 
Rastatt share many similarities with those at Bensberg. In both palaces, the 
captives are seated and are accompanied by elaborate trophies and the attri- 
butes of the Ottoman forces. 

Whereas Count Sternberg commissioned the Troja frescoes to specifically 
honor his superior, Leopold, and celebrate the Habsburgs' defeat of the Turks, 
Türkenlouis commissioned the sculptures to commemorate his own military 
victories over the Ottomans. The Margrave's many accomplishments in this 





116  Forillustrations of these other details, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 1.14. 

117 InLothar Franz von Schónborn's Bamberg Residenz, Melchior Steidl (1657-1720) painted a 
similar group (1707-1709) in the Kaisersaal. The work represents The Assyrian-Babylonian 
World Empire (which alludes to the Ottoman Empire). It is one part of a larger fresco pro- 
gram containing scenes from Daniel's Vision of the Four Kingdoms and The Wise and Just 
Rule of the Habsburg Monarchy. For images of these sculptures and frescoes, see the Br. 
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regard earned him his nickname and he fought with courage and distinction 
as a commanding officer in the Siege of Vienna, the Battle of Mohacs (1687), 
and the Battle of Slankamen (1691).!!5 

Although Johann Wilhelm did not fight in the Ottoman wars, his choice of 
the iconography reflects his support of the Austrian cause against the Turks 
and the defense of the Empire from invasion. 

Since antiquity, trophies symbolized military power and authority. Ancient 
Roman reliefs such as those found on a base (Fig. 33) of the former Arcus Novus 
(ca. 293—304 CE) could have served as important models for baroque sculp- 
tors. In this example, one observes Victory standing next to a cuirass, several 
weapons, and shields that hang on a tree trunk below which a shackled bar- 
barian prisoner kneels.!? During the early eighteenth century, artists modi- 
hed and embellished such motifs by combining them with ornate allegories. 
The four Bensberg stuccoes meld the image of the captured Turk with the 
allegory Arma (Fig. 34), which derives from Jan van der Straet's (1523-1605) 
and Johannes Sadeler's (ca. 1550-1600) series of engravings, the Schema Seu 
Speculum Principium (1596).120 Van der Straet and Sadeler had circulated this 
group of prints widely throughout Renaissance Italy.121 Both the Electoral cou- 
ple and their stuccoists might have been familiar with the works' iconography, 
which illustrated the five key virtues of wise and just rulers: Arma (Weapons- 
i. e., military strength); Venatio (the hunt); Litterae (scholarship); Pietas (piety); 
and Nuptiae (marriage). 

In the Arma print, a helmeted female personification sits atop a large pile of 
military accessories such as a cuirass, Medusa shield, cannon, shackles, spears, 
and shovel. Meanwhile, a battle ensues in the background and additional 
soldiers from the adjoining camp prepare to fight. Although the stuccoes are 
missing the woman figure, they contain many of the objects in the engrav- 
ing. Among them are the shield with Medusa's severed head, the cannons, 
spears, and chains. This personification especially complemented Zanetti's 
Fall of the Giants because it further emphasized the Habsburgs' military 





118 Wolfgang Froese, Martin Walter, eds., Der Türkenlouis. Markgraf Ludwig Wilhelm von 
Baden und seine Zeit (Gernsbach: Casimir Katz Verlag, 2005), 21-33. 

119 Today, this fragment is displayed in the Boboli Gardens, Florence. It is believed that 
Emperor Diocletian (244-31 CE) commissioned the Arcus Novus either to honor his 
decennalia (ten-year reign) or to celebrate his triumph with Maximian (Diocletian's co- 
emperor, ca. 250-310) in 303-304. See Lawrence Richardson, Jr., A New Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 27. 

120 Brenner 1999, 24. 

121 Christopher L. C. E. Witcombe, Copyright in the Renaissance, Prints and the Privilegio in 
Sixteenth-Century Venice and Rome (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 196-198. 
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prowess, success, and righteous actions, and by extension underscored the 
Electoral couple's support for their efforts. Visitors to the palace could well 
have known Arma or similar images. Therefore, they would have understood 
its allusion to the sovereigns’ indirect involvement in the Ottoman wars and by 
association their own virtuous qualities. 


The North Staircase Stuccoes: The Four Continents 


Like the stuccoes in the South Staircase, their counterparts in the North 
Staircase were formerly situated in the four corners of the vault’s dome. The 
stuccoists depicted ornate allegories of the four continents: Africa, America, 
Asia, and Europe. This theme had been tremendously popular among the 
German and Austrian nobility since the sixteenth century and it appeared 
frequently in monumental painting, sculpture, and prints.122 A central female 
figure represents each continent and is flanked by her defining attributes. In 
Africa (Fig. 35), a playful elephant and a lion jump out from behind a curtain 
pulled back by two putti. On the edges of the work are bunches of quivers and 
arrows that allude to the importance of hunting in African culture. America 
(Fig. 36) is identified by a long-haired, semi-nude Native-American woman 
who sits on a cornice with volute supports and is revealed by cherubs that 
pull back a curtain. She carries a quiver in her right hand and a corn husk in 
the other. 

To the left, a crocodile opens its mouth as it peers out below. Asia (Fig. 37) is 
defined by another female figure (similarly accompanied by putti) and a camel 
on the far right.!?? Lastly, Europe (Fig. 38) is symbolized by a fully-clothed, 
crowned woman who is flanked by a horse, arrows, and weapons to her left. 
On her right, a cherub holds a paint brush and others play with a crown and 
a papal tiara. A lute lies on the ground along with two large flags. These sym- 
bols allude to Europe's superiority as a center of art, music, learning, military 
strength, and Christianity. Thus, they establish a clear contrast with the other 
three continents that westerners believed were lacking advanced civilization 
and knowledge. 





122 This subject, along with the representation of the four elements and seasons, were very 
common in programmatic baroque art. Such themes also garnered international favor 
among many other European aristocrats who commissioned depictions of them for pal- 
aces, churches, and civic buildings. 

123 The other objects surrounding Asia are difficult to discern because a more detailed pho- 
tograph of this sculpture is not available. 
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Such fanciful depictions of the continents derive from a range of prints and 
sculptures, and indicate the widespread fascination with this theme through- 
out the Empire.124 [conographical handbooks such as Ripa’s Iconologia (1609) 
served as an essential starting point for baroque artists and provided them 
with the basic allegorical attributes and symbols that they could follow. After 
studying engravings from these texts, the artists would have freely adapted 
and expanded upon them. An earlier stucco program that Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Maria could have known was Friedrich 1 of Prussia's Four Continents 
stucco program in Bildergalerie of the former Berlin Stadtschloss. It is believed 
that the workshop of French stuccoist Charles-Claude Dubut (1684—1742) pro- 
duced the sculptures (Figs. 39-40, destroyed 1945) in the Bildergalerie.!2° 

Although it cannot be confirmed that Johann Wilhelm or Anna Maria ever 
visited the King’s Stadtschloss, they might have known it through illustrated 
books such as Decker’s Fiirstlicher Baumeister (1711). This publication provided 
text and some detailed images of the royal residence’s interior and decoration, 
and it circulated widely among the German courts.!2° Given Johann Wilhelm's 
avid interest in architecture and books and his development of the Electoral 
libraries in Düsseldorf and Heidelberg, it is fair to surmise that he owned a 
copy of the Fürstlicher Baumeister.127 Alternatively, the two patrons may have 
learned of the Stadtschloss stuccoes via direct contact with the Prussian King. 
In the Nine Years’ War and the War of the Spanish Succession, Friedrich had 
agreed to assist Johann Wilhelm and the Allies by supplying troops during the 





124 Fora detailed study of the four continents and the history of their iconography, see Sabine 
Poeschel, Studien zur Ikonographie der Erdteile in der Kunst des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Ph.D. Diss. (Munich: Ludwigs-Maximilians Universitat, 1985). 

125 Dubut later worked for Max Emanuel at Schloss Schleissheim and completed much 
of the stuccowork in the Viktoriensaal. See Wolfgang Holler, “Viktoriensaal,’ in Bauer, 
Rupprecht, 1989, 515. The Berlin stuccoes are illustrated in the вт. 

126 For an image of an interior that very closely resembles the Bildergalerie in the for- 
mer Berlin Stadtschloss, see Decker, Fürstlicher Baumeister, Oder Architectura Civilis: 
Wie Grosser Fürsten und Herren Palläste, mit ihren Höfen, Lusthäusern, Gärten, Grotten, 
Orangerien, und anderen darzu gehórigen Gebduden füglich anzulegen, und nach heu- 
tiger Art auszuzieren..., 2 vols. (Augsburg: Jeremias Wolff, 1711), plate 51, Universitats 
Bibliothek, Universitat Heidelberg, accessed April 16, 2013, http://digi.ub.uni-heidelberg. 
de/diglit/decker1711/0061/image?sid=34207e3f8d35eb6c8fd81701eea164ad. 

127 101704, Johann Wilhelm acquired 4,973 printed books and 119 manuscripts from the collec- 
tion of the German Philologist Johann Georg Gräfe (1632-1703) in Utrecht. Subsequently, 
he donated these texts to Heidelberg University, thereby forming the basis of its new 
library housed in the Domus Wilhelmiana. See Oliver Karnau, “Zeittafeln 1658—1743, in 
exh. cat., 1988, 208; Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 89. 
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Sieges of Kaiserwerth (1689, 1702).!28 The two rulers corresponded frequently 
about military matters through letters but were also political rivals of one 
another.!29 Through such interactions, Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria could 
have derived inspiration to commission a similar program at Bensberg. 


The Four Continents and the Notion of Global Rule 


Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm might have chosen the four continents stuc- 
coes for several possible reasons. Firstly, Ovid describes how Phaeton’s deadly 
journey through the heavens nearly scorched every part of the world, from the 
rivers of Europe to the Nile and the Caucasus.!?® By pairing the continents with 
The Fall of Phaeton, the patrons and artists referenced this part of the myth but 
elaborated on it with the inclusion of America and Asia, two geographic regions 
not mentioned in the text. Furthermore, Anna Maria had previously associ- 
ated herself and her rule with the four continents in music. Thus, she might 
have indeed wished to recall and perpetuate this analogy at Bensberg. Around 
the time of her marriage to Johann Wilhelm and her arrival in Düsseldorf, she 
commissioned a musical serenata from Moratelli, la Faretra Smarrita (The Lost 
Quiver, after 1690).!?! In this piece, the composer created an allegorical drama 
in which gods, virtues, and personifications of the continents and rivers pay 





128 Willy Daubenbüchel, Bericht der Kurfürstin Anna Maria Louisa über den Spanischen 
Erbfolgekrieg, 1701 bis 1714 (Bergisch Gladbach: Edition, das unbekannte Bensberg, 1996), 
8—21. 

129 Consult letters from March 1, 1703 (concerning the recruitment of troops) and August 9, 
1704. BayHStA, Kasten Blau 87/7, nos. 1-5, 7-10. The Pfalz-Neuburg and Brandenburg fam- 
ilies had engaged in several territorial and succession disputes since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first of these conflicts occurred between Philipp Wilhelm and the Great Elector. 
The two monarchs had quarreled over dynastic issues in the territories of Kleve and 
Jülich from the 1650s to the early 1660s. After 1666, the tensions between them eased, and 
the Great Elector tried to secure the Polish Crown for Philipp Wilhelm in hopes of gain- 
ing a manipulable ally along the eastern front of his electorate. Ultimately, this venture 
failed because the Polish aristocracy did not favor the leadership of a German sovereign, 
and they instead chose Grand Duke Michal Korybut Wisniowiecki (1640-1673). Johann 
Wilhelm and King Friedrich ı also quarreled over the rights and treatment of Protestants 
in the Prussian counties of Mark and Kleve, parts of which belonged to the Elector. See 
Wirtz, 2004, 51; Derek McKay, The Great Elector (Harlow: Pearson Education, Ltd., 2001), 
202—206. 

130 Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book її: 201-271, in Kline, 2000, 86-90. 

131 This work is situated between a cantata and an opera seria. Moratelli might have dedi- 
cated it to the Electress on her birthday, August n. See Daniel Brandenburg, "Sebastiano 
Moratelli, la Faretra Smarrita, (‘der verlorene Köcher’) album notes from the com- 
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homage to Anna Maria, according to the libretto which describes her as “Anna 
from the banks of the Arno.”!8? 

The main characters in this work are Mercury and Amor. The messenger 
god announces that he has lost his quiver, has looked far and wide, but still 
cannot find it. Amor responds that he misplaced the quiver when he visited 
the nymphs at a stream. Shortly thereafter, the two set off to uncover it and ask 
the female personifications of Africa, Asia, America, and Europe whether they 
have seen it. All of the continents reply that they know nothing of the object 
and are unable to assist the two deities. Suddenly, an echoing voice cries “Anna” 
and “Arno” and Amor learns that a woman, whose beauty has made her an alle- 
gory of love, took Mercury’s weapon and must now be extolled. Amor’s aria 
reveals that a lady is born on “this bright day, of a pearl in the rich Medici sky.”!33 

Moratelli established a parallel between Mercury and Anna Maria, who pos- 
sesses the god’s quiver, and in doing so, alluded to her (and the Medicis’) pru- 
dent commercial sense and political power that extended around the world. 
Although it cannot be confirmed, the recurring theme of the four continents in 
la Faretra Smarrita could have indeed provided the basis for the iconography 
of the stuccoes in the Electress’ staircase. It is not a coincidence that quivers 
appear so prominently in America, where the central personification clutches 
one, and in Africa, where they are located on the far left and right of the com- 
position. The stuccoists and patrons could well have borrowed this motif from 
la Faretra Smarrita and like Moratelli, they suggested that the Electress’ intel- 
lect and rule exerted a global influence. 

While this subject was a standard choice in the Reich by the 1710s, it is clear 
that it held specific importance for Anna Maria and her husband because they 
also claimed pretenses to global power and expansion. In contrast to their 
rival Friedrich 1, Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm did not possess as much 
territory, significant military forces, or considerable political authority in the 
Empire. With Leopold’s approval, Friedrich had crowned himself King in 
Prussia at Königsberg on January 18, 1701.54 For a period of time, Friedrich even 
maintained trade and established colonial protectorates in Africa and in the 





pact disc Sebastiano Moratelli, la Faretra Smarrita, Wolfgang Brunner, Music Director, 
Salzburger Hofmusik, 2003, 11—13. 

132 Ibid. 

133 One can draw a parallel between Mercury (the god of commerce) and the Medicis who 
had once served as Florentine bankers. "Oggi, quest, oggi/ appunta ë 1 bel giorno serena/ 
che del ciel medicea /nel ricco seno/germaglio questa perla..." [sic]. Quoted in Ibid, 12. 

134  Gagliardo, 1991, 302-303. Friedrich had managed to secure this title and honor through 
long, careful negotiations with Leopold. In return for his newly acquired rank, the King 
agreed to supply the Emperor with financial support and a contingent of troops for the 
looming War of the Spanish Succession. 
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Caribbean.135 Thus, the presence of the continent stuccoes in the Bildergalerie 
asserted Prussia's power in Europe and glorified its expansion abroad, author- 
ity that in fact existed to some extent on the ground. The Electoral couple no 
doubt knew of Friedrich's coronation and could have possibly envied his gains, 
especially because they had unsuccessfully endeavored to elevate their elector- 
ate to a kingdom within the Empire and beyond. 

From 1698 to 1701, Johann Wilhelm had tried in vain to secure the Armenian 
crown through the intermediation of Leopold, Popes Innocent x11 (1615-1700) 
and Clement хі (1649-1721), and Tsar Peter the Great of Russia (1672—1725).136 
Several Armenian ambassadors, including the merchant and national hero 
Israel Ori (1658-1711), visited Düsseldorf and offered Johann Wilhelm their 
country's crown if he agreed to send troops to Armenia to liberate them from 
Ottoman and Persian rule.137 The Elector seized the opportunity to obtain a 
potential kingship and recommended that Ori return to Armenia in order to 
obtain the appropriate legal documents and official permission from his superi- 
ors. In 1699, Ori went back to Armenia and acquired the necessary approval for 
his proposition from the nobility. He later met with Leopold in Vienna in 1700, 
who advised the emissary to seek additional military assistance from Russia. 
Without the Tsar's participation, the Emperor doubted that the Ottomans or 
Persians could be ousted. This plan might have succeeded but the War of the 
Spanish Succession broke out in 1701 and ended all pending negotiations. With 
Johann Wilhelm's and Leopold's entry into the War and their significant troop 





135 Beginning in the 1680s, the Great Elector established these colonies which included Groß 
Friedrichsburg (western Ghana), Arguin (an island near Mauritania), and St. Thomas. 
See Ulrich van der Heyden, Rote Adler an Afrikas Küste: Die brandenburgisch-preufsische 
Kolonie Grofsfriedrichsburg in Westafrika (Berlin: Selignow-Verlag, 2001). 

136 Karl Theodor Heigel, "Über den Plan des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz die 
armenische Kónigskrone zu gewinnen,’ in Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologi- 
schen und historischen Classe der königlichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
2 (1893): 273-319. Pellegrini painted a preparatory sketch of this episode, The Elector 
Palatine Johann Wilhelm Being Offered the Crown of Armenia (1713—1714,) and had origi- 
nally planned to execute a final, large-scale version of it. In the end, however, he reduced 
the subject to a single allegorical panel with only three figures. For an image of the origi- 
nal modello in the collection of the University of Michigan Museum of Art, consult http:// 
quod.lib.umich.edu/m/musart/x-1968-SL-2.62/1968 2.62.]PG. For a photograph of the 
panel, see Knox, 1995, plate 95. 

137 Heigel, 1893, 273-319. In the sixteenth century, the Ottoman Empire and Safavid Persia 
divided and co-ruled Armenia. Ori was a major figure in the early Armenian libera- 
tion movement. He had traveled extensively through Europe and tried in vain to garner 
military support from the French army. In 1695, Ori arrived in Düsseldorf, where he first 
established contact with Johann Wilhelm. 
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commitments along the western frontier with France, the prospect of realizing 
this project proved both unfeasible and too logistically difficult to achieve.138 

Besides the Prussian situation, other political events within the Empire 
drove Johann Wilhelm in his quest to obtain a kingdom, to increase his sta- 
tus, and commission works of art that addressed these issues. In 1692, Leopold 
granted Duke Ernst August von Braunschweig-Hannover the Ninth Electorate, a 
move that Johann Wilhelm had vigorously opposed in the Kurfürstenkollegium 
(Electoral College) of the Reichstag in Regensburg.'?? The Elector might have 
contested Ernst August's promotion so strongly because he was genuinely jeal- 
ous of his advancement, and he feared that the Duke might use this occasion as 
an excuse to encroach upon his own neighboring territories. Moreover, another 
important matter potentially informed Johann Wilhelm's involvement in 
Armenian affairs. Following the death of John Sobieski in 1696, many Imperial 
princes competed with one another to acquire the Polish crown through 
individual negotiations with Leopold. Both the Elector and Türkenlouis had 
unsuccessfully vied for the kingship, and their opponent, Augustus the Strong, 
managed to secure it instead.^? Given this outcome, Johann Wilhelm natu- 
rally expressed much enthusiasm for the Armenians' scheme, regardless of its 
impracticality. 

The Electoral couple had lost its chance to attain a kingdom and instead 
saw Augustus the Strong and Friedrich 1 rise in both power and rank within 
the Empire. Johann Wilhelm's and Anna Maria's failure in this endeavor and 
potential desire to whitewash past events could well have prompted them to 
commission the stuccoes. Even though the diplomatic negotiations collapsed, 
the four continents imply that the patrons' sovereignty and influence extended 
to distant lands and that people from all parts of the world came to pay hom- 
age to them. 

Moreover, when one considers the stucco programs in each staircase in 
conjunction with the frescoes, they raise a host of other religious and politi- 
cal implications. Despite the futility of the diplomatic project, the Elector 
attempted to capitalize on his involvement in the affair and emphasize its posi- 
tive aspects. Chief among them are the longtime issue of the wars between 
Europe and the Ottoman Empire and the inevitable triumph of Christianity 





138 Idem, Geschichtliche Bilder & Skizzen (Munich: Lehmann Verlag, 1897), 40—57. 

139 Klaus Müller, “Kurfürst Johann Wilhelm und die europäische Politik seiner Zeit," ру бо 
(1986), 14. Ernst August's new title and rank set the stage for the Hanoverian succession to 
the British throne (1714) and resulted in the coronation of his son, Georg Ludwig (1660- 
1727), as George I of England. 

140 Ibid. 
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over Islam.141 By agreeing to offer military assistance to Armenia, a Christian 
culture living under Islamic rule, Johann Wilhelm sought to fulfill his role 
as a devout Catholic and a loyal Imperial prince who assisted in combating 
the Infidel’s oppression of his fellow Christians. The presence of the chained 
Turkish prisoners further underscores these motivations and expresses the 
Elector’s effort to curb Ottoman power and expansion on the Reich’s borders 
and further afield. Even though the Armenian endeavor came to nothing, 
Johann Wilhelm could have wished to compensate for not having fought him- 
self against the Ottomans by instead stressing his indirect contribution to this 
cause through his support of the Armenian plot. 

Furthermore, the frescoes themselves speak to the Elector’s ambitions in 
this regard. The two myths of the Titans and Phaeton rebuke the haughtiness 
and excessive expansion of the Ottoman government. The works aim to pres- 
age the downfall of an overconfident Turkish Empire (and Sultan) and foretell 
the inevitable decline of Islamic domination throughout Eastern Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Since the overconfident Turks had unwisely invaded and 
tried to conquer Christendom, the Reich and its allies would rightly drive them 
out of their territories. 


Max Emanuel’s Exile and the War of the Spanish Succession 


Both the frescoes and their stucco programs also engage with Max Emanuel’s 
involvement in the War of the Spanish Succession. Following his defection 
to the French side in 1701, the Emperor and the Kurfürstenrat (Council of 
Electors) in the Reichstag condemned Max Emanuel's behavior and accused 
of him of treason.!^? Joseph rs Imperial ban further fueled this sentiment of 





141 This struggle had been a major concern of the Pope and many European monarchs 
ever since the Crusades. Its representation in painting and sculpture stemmed from the 
Renaissance in subjects related to the Battle of Lepanto. Their depiction continued dur- 
ing the Ottoman Wars of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

142 On April 29, 1706, the day of the Reichsacht declaration, Emperor Joseph was reportedly so 
furious about Max Emanuel's and Joseph Clemens' actions that he tore apart the Imperial 
letters that had officially guaranteed them their previous privileges. Then, he stomped on 
them in the Rittersaal of the Vienna Hofburg. Afterwards, the Emperor's heralds threw 
them out of the window into the palace courtyard. Max Emanuel had allied himself with 
Louis XIv because he thought that if France and Bavaria won the War, he could potentially 
coerce the Emperor into granting him kingship, a position he had long coveted. Consult 
Immler, 2004, 32; A. G. Hoffmann, ed., Allgemeine Enzyklopádie der Wissenschaften und 
Künste in alphabetischer Folge, 2nd Section (H-N), vol. 23 (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1844), 


91—93. 
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animosity among the German and Austrian aristocracy that had pledged its 
loyalty and support to the Emperor and to the Grand Alliance. When consid- 
ered in relation to these political developments, the works not only comment 
on the hubris and overconfidence of the Turks and Louis xIv in waging war 
against the Empire but they vilify Max Emanuel’s opportunistic and treacher- 
ous actions. Just as the seditious Titans had rebelled against the Olympian gods 
and Phaeton had unwisely and arrogantly insisted on driving Helios’ chariot, 
the Bavarian Elector haughtily and recklessly joined forces with France, one of 
the Empire’s arch-enemies, for personal self-gain. 

Ironically, in the aftermath of the War of the Spanish Succession, Max 
Emanuel avoided long-term territorial confiscations and the revocation of 
his political offices. His evasion of such punitive measures very likely angered 
princes like Johann Wilhelm. These circumstances arose primarily because 
Joseph died and his brother Charles v1 assumed power. He gradually moved 
away from his predecessor’s staunch, anti-Bavarian policies, for he realized that 
they would not advance Austrian interests as the War concluded. Specifically, 
the Emperor recognized that such a large and powerful territory as Bavaria 
needed to again be an ally of the Habsburgs in order to preserve a balance 
of power.!#3 

In this regard, Charles vı understood that Johann Wilhelm’s Electorate 
was too fragmented and weak in comparison to Bavaria because it faced mili- 
tary threats from some neighboring principalities, including the increasingly 
powerful military state of Brandenburg-Prussia, which laid claims to parts of 
Jülich-Berg.!** The Treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt demanded that the parties 
on both sides compromise and make concessions. In the end, through care- 
ful negotiations with the new Emperor, Marlborough, and Prince Eugene, 
Max Emanuel regained his previous lands and titles, much to the surprise 
and devastation of Johann Wilhelm, who had tried to no avail in convincing 
his nephew, Charles ут, to advocate on his own behalf in the diplomatic 
discussions.!#? 

By the time that the artists completed the staircase decorative scheme in 
1713, the tide had unfortunately begun to turn in favor of Johann Wilhelm’s 
rival cousin as high-ranking politicians prepared for peace talks. Nevertheless, 
the Elector Palatine did not foresee the great extent of his eventual losses, for 
they would have seemed improbable to him at the time. In 1714, the humiliat- 
ing provisions of the two Treaties significantly reduced his status and author- 
ity. Whereas he had only three years earlier served as Imperial Vicar and held 





143 Ibid. 33. 
144 Ibid. 
145 Ibid. 
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considerably more territory as the Fifth Elector, he now saw himself dimin- 
ished to the Ninth level. These events dealt a major blow to Johann Wilhelm's 
career and image as a ruler and no doubt bothered him.146 Having faithfully 
served the Empire, he might well have viewed the outcome of the settlements 
as unjust and outrageous, especially given Max Emanuel’s initial duplicity at 
the start of the War. 

Therefore, the frescoes and stuccoes attempt to present the Elector’s tem- 
porary political gains and achievements in the most positive light possible. 
Specifically, the prominent Imperial Orbs, which are centered on the moldings 
below the staircase vaults, emphasize the degree to which Johann Wilhelm val- 
ued his contributions to the Empire as Vicar. Contemporary visitors would have 
been aware of the Elector’s support for Charles vr's election and his consider- 
able assistance іп co-organizing the Emperor's coronation in Frankfurt (1711).197 
Although the Allies finally restored Max Emanuel's lands and offices to him, 
he and Louis xiv failed to accomplish several of their original goals in fighting 
in the War. While Max Emanuel proved unsuccessful in attaining a Bavarian 
kingdom, Louis xiv was similarly unable to expand France's territorial and 
political power through the unification of the French and Spanish Bourbon 
houses. The Treaty of Rastatt stipulated that the Spanish Bourbon branch 
would be removed from the French line of succession in order to prevent any 
future conflict over this matter.'^? France's domination of continental affairs 
ended with the conclusion of the war. When the Blue Elector returned from 
exile to his native Bavaria in 1715, his people did not warmly receive him, for 
they had not forgotten the disgrace had he brought on them by betraying the 
Reich.'^? Despite the stipulations of the treaties, the frescoes remind viewers 
of the importance of choosing the path of virtue and honor and warn against 
disloyalty and excessive pride. 





146 Ibid. 

147 Fora thorough account of Charles vr's election and coronation, which details the par- 
ticipation of Johann Wilhelm, Lothar Franz von Schónborn, as well as many other 
Electors and sovereigns, see Vollständiges Diarium alles dessen das vor/in und nach den 
hochs-ansehlichsten Wahl und Crönungs Solennitaeten Des Aller Durchlauchtigsten/ 
Grofsmáachten Unüberwindlichsten Fürsten und herrn Herrn, Caroli ут... Sowol im gant- 
zen Heil. Rómischen Reich, Als auch insonderheit in dieser Freyen Reichs- und Wahl-Stadt 
Franckfurth am Mayn, Von Anfang biß zum Ende passiret ist (Frankurt am Main: Johann 
David Yunner, Johann Adam Jung, 1712). 

148 Black, 1990, 57—58. 

149 Immler, 2004, 27-33; Hans Rall, “Kurfürst Max Emanuel und das Haus Wittelsbach im 17. 
und 18. Jahrbundert,” in Glaser, exh. cat., vol. 1, 1976, 54. 
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Onamorelocallevel, the ceilings might have alluded to conflicts within Johann 
Wilhelm’s government and administration. Ever since Philipp Wilhelm’s reign, 
the lesser nobles from the ducal Länder or Landstände (Estates) had consis- 
tently resisted their monarchs’ authority and decision-making powers in the 
Landtag (provincial parliament) of Jiilich-Berg.!°° Whenever Johann Wilhelm 
and his father had requested the disbursement of monetary grants for a variety 
of reasons or asked for their support in continental affairs, these aristocrats 
vehemently opposed them and attempted to block their demands. Such activi- 
ties naturally led to long, bitter disputes and tremendous animosity on both 
sides. In the early years of his reign, Johann Wilhelm made it one of his main 
goals to tighten firmly his control over the members of the Estates, resorting to 
whatever means necessary to achieve his aims. 

During the French occupation of his Rhenish territories from 1688 to 1689, 
Johann Wilhelm was forced to pay 300,000 Reichsthaler ($10,560,000 today) 
to the enemy, despite his having offered presents to General Sourdy and his 
Intendant to stop requisitioning and looting by troops. The Estates desired to 
continue this policy of appeasing Sourdy, who demanded even harsher levies. 
Upon learning this news, the Elector reaffirmed that he and not the French 
were in charge, and he insisted that the Landstdnde release large amounts of 
money to raise an army to fight the enemy. When the surprised members of 
the Estates hesitated, Johann Wilhelm threatened them with extreme conse- 
quences, including arrest and criminal prosecution, if they did not obey him 
and do everything that he commanded. Finally, without any other options, 
they capitulated to him. Having secured Leopold's full support, he also coerced 
them into paying him all money originally collected for the French.'?! 

Similar quarrels erupted repeatedly throughout Johann Wilhelm’s career. 
The Elector battled the Estates and eventually he tried to bypass them alto- 
gether to obtain the funds he required and implement his policies more 





150 Leo Mülfarth, Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg und die jülichbergischen Landstände 
1679-1716, Ph. D. Diss. (Cologne: Universitat Kóln, 1963); Francis Ludwig Carsten, Princes 
and Parliaments in Germany from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1959), 319-328. These aristocrats and the Landtag attempted to check 
the absolute power of rulers by curbing their spending. They also represented the inter- 
ests of their own towns and communities at meetings. Though each assembly's degree of 
authority varied from one principality to another, they generally did not exert consider- 
able influence in Johann Wilhelm’s territories. 
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efficiently. As Carsten explains, he gradually succeeded in squeezing very sig- 
nificant sums of money out of the Estates, thereby further weakening their 
influence.? Johann Wilhelm transferred their duties to new responsibilities 
and completely undermined their power of the purse through coercion and 
authoritarian measures.!°3 In light of these circumstances the staircase fres- 
coes seek to reaffirm the sovereign's control over the recalcitrant and conde- 
scending representatives of the Estates. The subjects of the Giants and Phaeton 
are particularly suited as a warning against those who both resist authority and 
reject the sound advice of their wise superiors. Like Jupiter, Johann Wilhelm 
had no choice but to employ force in accomplishing his goals with the nobles 
of the Estates because the safety and well-being of the state were both at stake 
and they would not yield. If the representatives refused to act appropriately 
with courage, prudence, and decisiveness, he would intervene, impose punish- 
ments, and assert his absolute power. 


Conclusion 


From the two staircase fresco cycles at Bensberg, war and peace emerge as 
two paramount concerns of Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria. Given these 
images' placement in the most accessible parts of the palace, it is clear that 
both patrons sought to publicize and justify their actions during a period of 
tremendous conflict. Above all, the Electoral couple aimed to demonstrate 
sentiments of Imperial patriotism, its allegiance to the Habsburg Monarchy, 
and its steadfast opposition to French and Ottoman expansion in the Empire. 
At times, these underlying motivations and meanings intersected with dynas- 
tic and familial ambitions, thereby foreshadowing two of the most significant 
subjects found in the canvases of the Electoral Apartments. Thus, as visitors 
left the staircases and proceeded into the suite of state chambers, they encoun- 
tered a smooth, integrated transition of themes from one space to the next. 





152 Inthe process of manipulating the Estates’ approval of monetary disbursements, Johann 
Wilhelm, like other German rulers of this period, nearly bankrupted his government to 
support his luxurious lifestyle and expensive pastimes. He completely overspent and 
accrued major debts to Amsterdam creditors that loaned him 2,000,000 Reichsthaler 
($64,000,000 today). As a result, he was required to mortgage many of his domains as 
securities on the loans. See Hellmuth Croon, Stände und Steuern in Jülich-Berg im 17. und 
18. Jahrhundert, Rheinisches Archiv, vol. 10 (Bonn, 1929), 11215; Bernhard Schónneshófer, 
Geschichte des Bergischen Landes, 2nd edition (Elberfeld, 1908), 335, cited in ibid., 327. 
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FIGURE9 Schloss Bensberg, view of the southwest facade. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY A. SAVIN. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 


FIGURE 10 

Jan Frans van Douven, 
Double Portrait of 
Johann Wilhelm von 
Pfalz-Neuburg and Anna 
Maria Luisa de’ Medici, 
1708, oil on canvas, 
Florence, Galleria degli 
Ufizzi. 

SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA 
COMMONS. IMAGE IN 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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Matteo Alberti’s model of Schloss Bensberg (now lost). 


FIGURE 11 
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FIGURE12 Domenico Zanetti, The Fall of the Giants, 1773, fresco, formerly South Staircase, 


Schloss Bensberg. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 13 Domenico Zanetti, detail from Fall of the Giants, 1713, fresco, formerly South 
Staircase, Schloss Bensberg. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY FRANK VINCENTZ. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 





FIGURE 14 Domenico Zanetti, detail from Fall of the Giants, Jupiter and his eagle, 1713, fresco, 
formerly South Staircase, Schloss Bensberg. Author's photo. 
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FIGURE 15 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Hunting Scenes, ca. 1710— 
1712, stucco, North Entrance Passageway, Schloss Bensberg. Author's photo. 


rc 


FIGURE 16 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Diana bust with Deer, 


1713-1714, stucco, Schloss Bensberg. Author's photo. 
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FIGURE 17 Giovanni Trubillio and Antonio Bernardi, The Fall of the Giants, 1686-1687, fresco, 
Schloss Lustheim. Author’s photo. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung/Daniel Fulco. 
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FIGURE 18 
Georg Hautsch, Medal 
commemorating the Peace 





of Karlowitz, 1699, silver. 





FIGURE 19 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, Self-Portrait, ca. 1717, oil on 


canvas, London, National Portrait Gallery. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 20 The Fall of Phaeton, 1773, fresco, formerly North Staircase (destroyed 1942), Schloss 
Bensberg. 
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FIGURE 21 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Fall of Phaeton, 1713, oil on canvas, Salzburg 


Museum. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE SALZBURG MUSEUM. 
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FIGURE 22 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Fall of Phaeton, 1709, fresco, The Great Hall, 
Castle Howard. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY PAULINE ECCLES. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 23 Giuseppe Maria Rolli, Helios between Saturn and Phaeton, 
1704-1705, fresco, North Staircase, Schloss Rastatt. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 24 Giuseppe Maria Rolli, The Fall of Phaeton, 1704—1705, fresco, 
South Staircase, Schloss Rastatt. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 25 View of the North Staircase, Schloss Rastatt, 1701-1705. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MARTIN KRAFT. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 26 Anonymous, Medal commemorating the Siege of Mainz, 1689, from the Histoire 
Metallique des Хуп Provinces des Pays-Bas, book 5, vol. 3, 1732. 





FIGURE 27 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Chained Prisoners with 
Arms, Armor, Imperial Regalia, and Reliefs of Roman Emperors, 1712-1713, stucco, 


formerly South Staircase, Schloss Bensberg. Author's photo. 
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FIGURE 28 


Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Chained Prisoners with 


Arms, Armor, and Imperial Regalia, 1712—1713, stucco, formerly South Staircase, 
Schloss Bensberg. 


SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 29 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Chained Prisoners with Arms, 


Medusa Shield, and Lion, 1712—1713, stucco, formerly South Staircase, Schloss Bensberg. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR’S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 30 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Chained Prisoners with 


Arms, Medusa Shield, and Lion, 1712—1713, stucco, formerly South Staircase, 
Schloss Bensberg. 


SOURCE: PHOTO BY FRANK VINCENTZ. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 31 Monument to Admiral Colonna and the Victory over the Turks at Lepanto, 


ca. early-mid 1570s, marble, Rome, Capitoline Museum. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF ROBERT BALDWIN. 
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FIGURE 32 Giovanni Battista Artaria, Turkish Prisoners, 1701-1703, stucco, Ahnensaal, 
Schloss Rastatt. 
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FIGURE 33 





Roman relief, base of the former Arcus Novus, ca. 293-304, CE, 
Florence, Boboli Gardens. 


PHOTO: COURTESY OF ROBERT BALDWIN. 
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FIGURE 35 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Africa, 1713-1714, stucco, 
formerly North Staircase (destroyed 1942), Schloss Bensberg. 





FIGURE 36 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, America, 1713-1714, stucco, 
formerly North Staircase (destroyed 1942), Schloss Bensberg. 
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FIGURE 37 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio 


Ricci, Asia, 1713-1714, stucco, formerly North Staircase 
(destroyed 1942), Schloss Bensberg. 
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FIGURE 38 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Europe, 1713-1714, stucco, 


formerly North Staircase (destroyed 1942), Schloss Bensberg. 
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FIGURE 39 Workshop of Charles-Claude Dubut, Africa, ca. 1706-1710, stucco, formerly 
Bildergalerie, Berlin Stadtschloss (destroyed 1945). 





FIGURE 40 Workshop of Charles-Claude Dubut, America, ca. 1706-1710, stucco, formerly 


Bildergalerie, Berlin Stadtschloss (destroyed 1945). 
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MAP 4 The territories of Elector Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, 1679-1716. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
PROJECTION: DHDN 3-DEGREE GAUSS-KRUGER ZONE 3 
DRAFTED 4/29/2012, BASED UPON A MAP BY A. FRANKENHAUSER, IN 
BENEDIKT MAUER, DER FURST UND SEINE STADT: BAUTEN AUS DER JAN- 
WELLEM-ZEIT IN DUSSELDORF, DUSSELDORF: DROSTE VERLAG GMBH, 2008. 
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DIAGRAM 2 Schloss Bensberg, first floor plan. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 1/19/2012, BASED UPON PLANS BY CHIEF MILITARY 
ENGINEER AND BUILDING DIRECTOR VON MUHLBACH, 1836, AND 
WERNER DOBISCH, DAS NEUE SCHLOSS ZU BENSBERG, DUSSELDORF: 
DRUCK & VERLAG L. SCHWANN, 1938. 
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DIAGRAM 3 Schloss Bensberg, second floor plan. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 1/22/2012, BASED UPON VON MÜHLBACH'S & DOBISCH'S PLANS, 
1836 AND 1938. 
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SCHLOSS BENSBERG (1703-1711) 
Count Matteo Alberti, Architect 
Second Floor Plan Room Index 


South Staircase with Domenico 
Zanetti's Fall of the Giants, 1710-1712, 
ceiling fresco 


South Wing 

South Rittersaal 

First Ante-Chamber 

Second Ante-Chamber 

Audience Chamber 

First Bedroom 

Large Chamber (Second Bedroom) 
Cabinet 

Retirade 


Elector’s Apartments 

First Ante-Chamber 

Second Ante-Chamber 
Ministerial Chamber 

Elector’s Audience Chamber 
Elector’s Dining Room 

Electoral Retirade (Shared by the 
Elector and Electress) 

Elector’s Cabinet 

Electoral State Bed Chamber (Shared 
by the Elector and Electress) 
Cabinet (Chinese Room) 


19. North Staircase with Giovanni 
Antonio Pellegrini’s Fall of Phaeton 
(destroyed March 1942), 1713, ceiling 
fresco 


= Prince von Pfalz-Sulzbach Wing 
(North Wing) 

20. North Rittersaal 

21. First Ante-Chamber 

22. Second Ante-Chamber 

23. Audience Chamber 

24. Bedroom 

25.  Retirade 

26. Cabinet 

27. Servants’ Apartment 


m Electress' Apartments 

28. First Ante-Chamber 

29. Second Ante-Chamber 

30. Kapellenzimmer 

31. Electress’ Dining Room 

32.  Electress' Audience Chamber 


33.  ChapelAttic 
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DIAGRAM 4 Schloss Bensberg, reconstruction and cross sections of the South Staircase. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 1/31/2012, BASED UPON DOBISCH'S RECONSTRUCTION, 1938. 


Domenico Zanetti, The Fall of the Giants, 1710—1712, ceiling fresco 

Zanetti, Scenes from the Myths of Diana and Hunting, 1710-1712, fresco 

Zanetti, Diana with her Hounds, 1710-1712, fresco 

Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Putti with coat of arms (Imperial 
Orb, symbol of the Lord High Stewardship), 1712-1713, stuccoes* 

Putti with the Medici coat of arms, 1712-1713, stuccoes 

6. Putti with Elector's coat of arms (Berg Lion), 1712-1713, stuccoes 

Chained Prisoners with Arms, Armor, Imperial Regalia, and Reliefs of Roman Emperors, 


роь н 


e 


1712—1713, stuccoes 
Chained Prisoners with Arms, Grotesque Shield, and Crocodiles, 1712-1713, stuccoes 
Chained Prisoners with Arms, Armor, and Imperial Regalia, 1712-1713, stuccoes 

10. Chained Prisoners with Arms, Medusa Shield, and Lion, 1712-1713, stuccoes 


* All stucco decorations in the South Staircase are most likely the work of the Bonaveris or Ricci. 
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DIAGRAM 5 Schloss Bensberg, reconstruction and cross sections of the North Staircase. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 1/31/2012, BASED UPON DOBISCH’S RECONSTRUCTION, 1938. 


Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Fall of Phaeton, 1713, ceiling fresco 
Pellegrini, Twelve Signs of the Zodiac, 1713, fresco 

Pellegrini, The Four Seasons, 1713, fresco 

Pellegrini, The Four Elements, 1713, fresco 

Pellegrini, The River Po, 1713, fresco 


DA ROM 


Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Putti with the Medici coat of 
arms, 1713—1714, stuccoes* 
Putti with Elector's coat of arms (Berg Lion), 1713-1714, stuccoes 


eo N 


Putti with coat of arms (Imperial Orb, symbol of the Lord High Stewardship), 1713-1714, 
stuccoes 

9. Allegory of Asia, 1713-1714, stuccoes 

10. Allegory of America, 1713-1714, stuccoes 

n. Allegory of Africa, 1713-1714, stuccoes 

12. Allegory of Europe, 1713-1714, stuccoes 


* All stucco decorations in the North Staircase were most likely the work of the Bonaveris or 


Ricci. 
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DIAGRAM 6 Schloss Rastatt, first and second floor plans of Corps de Logis. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 2/21/2012, BASED UPON PLANS FROM KIRIAKOULA DAMOULAKIS, 
SCHLOSS RASTATT, BERLIN: DEUTSCHER KUNSTVERLAG, 2004. 
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SCHLOSS RASTATT (1697-1707) 
Domenico Egidio Rossi, Architect 
First and Second Floor Plans of Corps de Logis (Main Block) 


Principal Parts of the Palace SECOND FLOOR 

A. Corps de Logis 5. Reception Hall 

B. North Wing 6. Ahnensaal (Ancestors’ Hall) 
C. South Wing 

D. Lacquer Cabinet mmm Margrave's Apartments 
E. North Garden Wing 7. Ante-Chamber 

F. South Garden Wing 8. Audience Chamber 

G. Schlosskirche 9. State Bedchamber 

H. Court of Honor 10. Porcelain Cabinet 

I. Court of Honor Terrace n. Writing Cabinet (Study) 

J. Stable 12-14. Private Rooms 

FIRST FLOOR mmm Margravine's Apartments 
1 Vestibule 15. Ante-Chamber 

2. Salaterrena 16. Audience Chamber 

3. North Staircase 17. State Bedchamber 

4. South Staircase 18. Miniature Cabinet 


19-21. Private Rooms 


CHAPTER 3 


Dynasticism and Cultural Philanthropy: 
The Pictorial Program of Schloss Bensberg’s State 
Rooms (1710-1714) 


Introduction and Main Themes of the Oil Paintings 


In this chapter, a new analysis and interpretation is provided of Schloss 
Bensberg's ceiling and wall canvases (1710—1714) by Bellucci and Pellegrini 
that once adorned the state apartments. Discussion centers on the painted 
programs of the “quartier noble” or Retirade on the second floor. In particu- 
lar, issues of gender, dynastic continuity, family, and religion are taken into 
account, some of which scholars have not yet considered. Whereas the stair- 
case frescoes engaged primarily with a host of political and military concerns, 
the canvases instead sought to celebrate the Electoral couple’s marriage, bol- 
ster their familial alliances, and honor their cooperative sponsorship of the 
arts and sciences. It is argued that these paintings consciously recalled Rubens’ 
Marie de’ Medici cycle (1622-1625) and strategically linked both sovereigns to 
their ancestral legacies of illustrious art patronage. As part of this segment, the 
potential locations of specific works are reexamined and the possible uses of 
certain spaces by Johann Wilhelm, Anna Maria, and their fellow aristocrats are 
explained. Lastly, this chapter explores how Bensberg and its pictorial cycle 
hold a unique place within both the broad context of German baroque palace 
design and monumental Italian painting in the Empire. 

Like the staircase frescoes, these oil paintings address several common 
themes. To begin with, the Electoral couple emphasized their magnanimity 
by supporting the arts and sciences and revitalizing the educational system 
in their duchies. These activities included the collection and public display 
of art, the building and decoration of palaces and churches, and the produc- 
tion of operas and plays. Furthermore, the monarchs supported universities 
and charitable organizations such as hospitals, military academies, and Jesuit 
schools. Like Rapparini’s Le portrait du vrai mérite, the Bensberg cycle idealized 
the two rulers’ virtuous sovereignty, glorified their ethical and wise actions, 
and attempted to disseminate such concepts to a wide audience of urbane 
European aristocrats. 

Apart from patronage, two other major concerns of the Elector and his 
wife were marriage and children. Throughout their lives, he and Anna Maria 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2016 DOI 10.1163/9789004308053_005 
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were unable to produce a healthy heir that lived beyond infancy. Considering 
their preoccupation with the dynastic legacies of their houses, this mishap no 
doubt frustrated and considerably worried the ageing couple.! In fact, after 
Anna Maria moved back to Florence where she died, the Medici line ended 
because she unfortunately had no children or related family members who 
could succeed her. Therefore, this problem might have affected the planning 
and execution of the subjects related to marriage and fertility. 

Such images also referred to key alliances made between aristocratic houses, 
celebrated the beneficial consequences that resulted from such unions, 
and alluded to the Pfalz-Neuburg family’s prestigious lineage. At Bensberg, 
the Elector glorified his ties to both the Habsburgs (through his first wife, 
Maria Anna Josepha) and the Medicis through Anna Maria Luisa, all of which 
Philipp Wilhelm had prudently orchestrated and carefully negotiated on his 
son’s behalf. By marrying into the ruling Austrian family, Johann Wilhelm 
brought his house even closer to the Imperial seat of government. He estab- 
lished a double alliance with his brother-in-law, Emperor Leopold, and he 
attempted to achieve further power and influence in the Imperial system.” The 
Elector's marriage to Anna Maria Luisa made him an ally of one of the oldest 
and most respected Italian families that ranked among the greatest art patrons 
in Europe. He cooperated with the Electress to rebuild and revitalize their 
duchies ravaged by war and strife. Together, they fostered a period of tremen- 
dous artistic creativity at their court whose fame spread across the Empire and 
beyond. By commissioning these paintings, the monarchs glorified their just 
leadership, virtuous governance, and extensive cultural philanthropy. 





1 Dynastic succession and pedigree were key concerns of European aristocrats both in 
this period and earlier. For several studies focusing on female rulers of this era, see 
Clarissa Campbell Orr, ed., Queenship in Early Modern Europe: 1660-1815, The Role of the 
Consort (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004); Heide Wunder, ed., Dynastie und 
Herrschaftssicherung in der Frühen Neuzeit: Geschlechter und Geschlecht (Berlin: Duncker 
& Humboldt, 2002); Kerstin Merkel and Wunder, eds., Deutsche Frauen der Frühen Neuzeit: 
Dichterinnen, Malerinnen, Mázeninnen (Darmstadt: Primus Verlag, 2000); Wunder, He is the 
Sun, She is the Moon: Women in Early Modern Europe, Thomas Dunlap, trans., (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1998). For a broad survey of the relationship among dynasticism, 
sovereignty, and fresco painting, consult Chistoph Kampmann, et al., eds, Bourbon-Habsburg- 
Oranien: Konkurrierende Modelle im dynastischen Europa um 1700 (Cologne: Bóhlau Verlag, 
2008). 

2 Johann Wilhelm's eldest sister, Eleonore Magdalena, was crowned Holy Roman Empress on 
January 19, 1690. See Kaps, “Eleonore Magdalena (Theresia) von Pfalz-Neuburg (1655-1720),” 
Pfalz-Neuburg: Geschichte und Lebensbilder, 77—81. 
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Contributions to the Scholarship 


Kultzen, Reuss, and Knox identified the major allegories, myths, and episodes 
of the canvases but they only provided a basic understanding of the ico- 
nography and its political and cultural significance. While Knox’s proposed 
reconstruction of the original canvases is plausible, he did not thoroughly 
substantiate his claims.? In this chapter, several reconstructions of the paint- 
ings within the original palace are presented, and which consider a variety of 
factors that these three authors did not consider. It is my intention to provide 
a more thorough reading of the paintings that takes into account the rooms’ 
functions, the visitors’ possible circulation through the Electoral suite, and the 
role that court ceremony played in this process.* 

One document in particular, Rapparini’s manuscript Le portrait du vrai 
mérite (1709), is frequently cited but is not fully integrated into a reading of 
some works in the series. Written in Italian and French, this eulogy commem- 
orates the achievements and virtues of Johann Wilhelm, Anna Maria, and 





I“ 


3 Knox based his hypotheses solely on the works’ sizes, their subjects’ “appropriateness” for the 
given space, and he only discussed the potential lighting conditions in the rooms. He did not 
formulate a chronological, thematic rearrangement of the paintings based upon the spaces’ 
location and specific purposes. 

4 Johann Wilhelm celebrated his temporary personal successes in obtaining the territories 
and Imperial positions of his rival cousin Elector Max Emanuel by reviving the Jülich St. 
Hubertus Order of Knights on September 29, 1708. This group had originally been founded 
by Graf Gerhard von Jülich after the victorious battle near Linnich in 1444. This organization 
was reestablished not only for ceremonial and hunting purposes but to raise funds for the 
poor. Each Knight had to pay 100 gold ducats ($2,000 today) as a contribution to the poor and 
one-fourth of the foundation priest’s stipend. Additionally, the Elector’s Confessor-Father 
Ferdinand Orban helped to establish the Hubertus Hospital to care for the sick and poor in 
1709. Court Painter and Gallery Director Gerhard Joseph Karsch (active ca. 1680-1716) created 
a title page for the Order’s Renewal document to commemorate its reinstatement. See 
Alberto Bruschi, “Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz e l'Ordine di Sant’Uberto,” Medicea: rivista 
interdisciplinare di studi medicei 11 (2012): 10-19; Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 109-115. The sources 
documenting the Order include two protocol books: Nos Dei Gratia Joannes Wilhelmus, v708; 
and Equestris Ordo Sancti Huberti Sub Glorioso Serenissimi Electoris Palatini Joannis Wilhelmi 
Regimine Restauratus 1708, No. 3. They explain the ceremonial rites and responsibilities of 
the knights' order. Johann Wilhelm most likely modeled the group after his contemporaries 
King Friedrich 1 of Prussia and Duke Eberhard Ludwig von Württemberg, who had 
established their own such orders in 1701 and 1702 respectively. Saint Hubertus is the French 
medieval patron saint of hunting. For several discussions of these orders, see Michael 
Wenger, “Ludwigsburg als Residenz des Hubertus-Jagdordens von 1702,’ in Bidlingmaier 
et al., 2004, 107-108. 
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various court officials at Düsseldorf. Rapparini extolled the rulers’ piety, loyalty 
to the Emperor and Reich, and close relationship with the Jesuits. He devoted 
a portion of his text to the many painters, sculptors, architects, and composers 
(among other courtiers and intellectuals) through elaborate descriptions and 
hand-drawn portraits. He praised and idealized their great deeds and included 
137 medals, complete with Latin inscriptions written by Johann Wilhelm. 

Among the scholars to more thoroughly examine this document's impor- 
tance in relation to the Bensberg series were Kultzen, Reuss, and Andreas 
Freitäger. In Freitäger’s essay, he illustrated how the manuscript conveyed a 
variety of the Electoral couple's political and cultural attitudes and explored 
howit celebrated the interrelationship of the arts and learning at the Düsseldorf 
court.’ Freitäger offered a starting point for an analysis of the visual and the- 
matic parallels between the medals and the paintings and discussed the rela- 
tionship between one medal and Zanetti's Fall of the Giants. Knox explained 
this manuscript's overall significance in his chapter and noted some of the 
iconographic similarities between several medals and canvases. However, 
he did not develop his observations and explore in enough detail more of the 
common visual themes shared by the eulogy and pictorial cycle. He rightly 
cautioned that the text should not be treated as a written account or program 
of the works. Instead, it outlined many underlying ideas and themes of the 
series that the Elector and his wife developed in conjunction with Rapparini.® 
In short, the panegyric speaks to their diverse range of motivations and view- 
points as art patrons. 

This chapter contributes to the existing literature by more thoroughly exam- 
ining the many other iconographical parallels shared by the pictorial series 
and the manuscript's medals. Specific consideration is given to the potential 
relationships among the paintings, the medal's inscriptions, and portions of 
the text itself. These findings can in turn be used to propose new interpreta- 
tions of the images. In addition, neither Freitäger nor Knox discussed the likely 
acquaintance or friendship of Bellucci and Pellegrini with Rapparini and the 





5 Baumgärtel, 2006, 33. 

6 Giorgio Мапа Rapparini, Le portrait duvrai mérite dans la personne serenissime de Monseigneur 
l'Electeur Palatin, Hermine Kühn-Steinhausen, Gert Adriani, and Karl Koetschau, eds., Die 
Rapparini-Handschrift der Landes- und Stadt-Bibliothek Düsseldorf (Düsseldorf: August 
Bagel Verlag, 1709/1958). The Elector's contribution illustrates that he played a key role in 
supervising and producing this text. See Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 23. 

7 Andreas Freitäger, "Die sogennante Rapparini-Handschrift: Versuch einer kulturgeschicht- 
lichen Interpretation,’ DJ 64 (1993): 29—56. 

8 Knox,1995, 100-101. 
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artists’ possible awareness of the manuscript. Since Le portrait du vrai mérite 
provides so much evidence of a closely-knit Italian community in Diisseldorf 
and a common use of motifs and themes in the art and literature of the court, 
it is probable that the painters collaborated with Rapparini and their patrons 
in determining the pictorial cycle. 

Not only is a stronger formal analysis needed but new interpretations of 
the Bensberg cycle are equally important in understanding it from a variety 
of perspectives. With the exception of Quaeitzsch, most scholars of this topic 
did not consider linking the paintings with widespread developments occur- 
ring within the Empire and Europe. Like many previous accounts of German 
baroque fresco cycles, the Bensberg series has been studied in isolation from 
comparable programs. As will be explained below, the Electoral couple was 
well aware of a variety of emerging pictorial and iconographic themes on the 
Continent. 

While most preceding studies of the program and its patrons have primarily 
focused on the identification of allegories and subjects and the discussion of 
some of their various political meanings, few have offered a comprehensive 
reading of the series as a collaborative undertaking of both Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Maria. Scholars such as Klein, Morsches, Kultzen, Reuss, and 
Quaeitzsch have generally considered the cycle in relation to the Elector’s 
ambitions and they have not adequately assessed Anna Maria’s potential roles 
and aims in devising significant portions of the iconography. One goal of this 
chapter is to elucidate this gap in the literature and illustrate how the Electoral 
couple sought to create images that expressed their shared commitment to 
patronizing art, science, and learning.? 


Antonio Bellucci 
Bellucci was born in Pieve di Soligo (near Treviso) on February 19, 1654. He 


first studied drawing with Domenico Difnico in Sibenik, Dalmatia, and then 
returned to Venice т 1675.10 Bellucci completed various church commissions 





9 In general, most scholars who have studied the patrons and pictorial cycles of Bensberg 
(and in some cases other German palaces) have underestimated the importance of women 
rulers in devising aspects of their iconographical programs. In the Bensberg literature, 
most authors consider Anna Maria’s role as an art patron who assisted Johann Wilhelm in 
developing the Electoral art collections. These studies include Kühn-Steinhausen's writ- 
ings, the essays in Casciu, ed., exh. cat., 2006, and Anna Maria Luisa Medici, exh. cat., 1988. 

10 Fabrizio Magani, Antonio Bellucci: Catalogo Ragionato (Rimini: Stefano Patacconi Editore, 
1995), 23-33. Sibenik, now part of Croatia, was at that time a Venetian colony. Difnico 
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and his most significant work was a large canvas, San Lorenzo Giustiniani, First 
Patriarch of Venice, Praying for the City’s Deliverance from the Plague of 1447 
(ca. 1691) in the Church of San Pietro di Castello, Venice. At this time, he 
employed relatively conservative, primary colors and painted his figures with 
sharply defined edges. Unlike Ricci or Pellegrini, Bellucci did not frequently 
paint а! fresco and he chose instead to work in oil.“ Since we know relatively 
little about his training, it is fair to assert that he was largely self-taught in ceil- 
ing painting. Bellucci would have learned the medium’s associated techniques 
of elaborate foreshortening and illusionism by carefully studying various 
fresco cycles in Venetian palaces and churches. Some key artists who would 
have initially inspired Bellucci were Veronese and Tintoretto, and he could 
have seen their cycles in the Doge’s Palace, the Scuola di San Rocco, and the 
Galleria dell'Accademia. 

Around 1692, Provost Christof Matthaei 11 von Neustadt (1638-1707) sum- 
moned the painter to the Augustinian monastery of Klosterneuburg, Austria, 
where he executed several altarpieces for him. Matthaei was Bellucci’s first 
Austrian patron and could well have introduced him to other Viennese aris- 
tocrats and future patrons such as Prince Johann Adam and Ferdinand Ernst 
von Mollard, Vice-President of the Imperial Court Chamber. From 1695 to 
1700, Bellucci resided in Vienna and worked for both of these princes. The art- 
ist produced many canvases for Johann Adam’s Stadtpalais from 1695 to 1704 
while he simultaneously decorated his residence at Valtice, Czech Republic, 
and Mollard’s townhouse in Vienna.^ Along with the Bensberg cycle, the 
Stadtpalais project counted among Bellucci’s largest and most important com- 
missions (Map 6) because of its extensive range of iconographical themes. 

During his Viennese sojourn, the painter began to employ a brighter pal- 
ette as he adopted some of Veronese’s coloristic and compositional tech- 
niques and incorporated aspects of Bolognese classicism into his own work. 
Bellucci’s mature style synthesized Venetian colore and Bolognese barochetto 
disegno, and he maintained this approach for the remainder of his career. 
In Vienna, he would have had the opportunity to study directly Bolognese 
paintings in Johann Adam’s collection. At the same time that Bellucci was 





remains an obscure figure. It is unclear whether he was a fresco painter and which com- 
missions he completed. 

11 One of Bellucci’s only surviving fresco series is in the Palazzo Sturm, Bassano del Grappa 
(near Vicenza), which he completed in 1705, just prior to his departure for Düsseldorf. For 
a study of this cycle, consult Giuseppe Maria Pilo, “Nuovi cicli d'affreschi del Bellucci a 
Padova e a Bassano,” Arte Veneta 17 (1958): 128-142. 

12 Magani, 1995, 23—33. 
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working on his own series in the Stadtpalais, Marcantonio Franceschini had 
started to send his own large mythological canvases to the Imperial capital from 
Bologna.!3 This artist painted his classicist figures with crisp lines and contours, 
meticulously emphasized anatomical as well as natural details, and created a 
licked surface on his canvases. Bellucci could have seen some of Franceschini’s 
pictures in the Gartenpalais, sketched them, and integrated compositional 
elements from them into his own cycle. Bellucci might have borrowed cer- 
tain features from the elder artist, most notably the round faces of his female 
figures, the soft textures of his women’s skin, and the celestial scenes arranged 
with large, billowing gray clouds. 

Just as Pellegrini had partially secured his Bensberg commission through 
the assistance of Rapparini, so did the Electoral Secretary help to facilitate 
Bellucci’s employment at the Düsseldorf court. Johann Wilhelm potentially 
knew about his talents through contact with Johann Adam, who served in the 
Imperial administrations of Leopold and Joseph 1 and was closely connected 
to the Habsburgs.!* The Prince could have recommended the painter to the 
Elector and even shown him the ceilings and wall canvases in the Stadtpalais 
when he visited Vienna. In 1706, Bellucci left the Imperial capital and traveled 
to Düsseldorf, where he remained in the Electoral couple's service for another 
ten years. From 1708 to 171, Lothar Franz von Schönborn commissioned а 
ceiling of Flora for his new Franconian country estate, Schloss Weissenstein, 
Pommersfelden, and ordered Rebecca at the Well. Whereas Carriera's corre- 
spondence provides a precise chronology of Pellegrini's activity at Bensberg, 
more exact documentation for Bellucci's progress is scarcer and we are only 
able to provide the approximate ranges of years in which he executed his pic- 
tures. We know that Bellucci established himself at Düsseldorf in May 1706 and 
remained there until approximately May 1716.16 

Next to Douven, Karsch, and Adriaen van der Werff (1659-1722), Bellucci 
ranked among the longest-serving artists at the Electoral court. Morsches cites 
a registry from the St. Lambertus Church, Düsseldorf, which provides valuable 
evidence about the extensive community of artists (both Italian and Dutch) 





13 . Miller, 1991, 28-58. 

14 Reuss, 1998, 42-43, 64-65. Under both Leopold and Joseph, Johann Adam worked as a 
Privy Councilor and President of the Imperial Clearing House. 

15 In Le portrait du vrai mérite, Rapparini notes Bellucci's stay in Vienna and cites the 
commission he received from Prince Liechtenstein. See Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 
1709/1958, 98. This reference supports the notion that either Johann Wilhelm or Rapparini 
knew of the Stadtpalais cycle. 

16 — Knox, 1995, 96. 
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that resided in the city. We learn that this group included Bellucci, who acted 
as a godfather at the baptism of the Sampieri family’s son on May 31, 1706.7 Ten 
years later, he is listed as the godfather of Rapparini's son, Antonio Francesco.!? 
According to the baptismal registry of St. Lambertus, Douven, Bernardi, and 
Maria Zanetti (Domenico's wife) all served as godparents to Bellucci's daugh- 
ter, Maria Magdalena Francisca.! From this source, it is clear that these paint- 
ers and families supported one another in their church and were friends. 

Beginning in 1709, the artist, probably with his sons' assistance, commenced 
the ceilings and chimneypieces in the Elector’s apartments and completed 
them around 1714.29 Johann Wilhelm acted very generously toward Bellucci 
and his family and even occasionally tried to find work for them. On, January 
15, 1713, Rapparini wrote: “he [His Highness the Elector], having not found 
a position for one of Bellucci's sons, gave him 2,500 scudi (or $100,000) and 
arranged a commission for him in Venice.”?! Rapparini also reported that he 
“was delighted that His Highness' generosity was shed upon the son of Sig.r. 
Bellucci." 

As the Pellegrinis recounted in their letters to Carriera and Rapparini, 
Bellucci collaborated with Giovanni Antonio from 1713 to 1714 to produce part 
of the pictorial cycle in the State Rooms.?? The surviving correspondence nei- 
ther mentions the division of their specific responsibilities nor indicates the 
exact rooms in which they worked. Thus, the reconstructions of the paintings 
within the Electoral apartments must of course remain speculative.?* As might 





17 . Morsches, 1993, 139-140. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., 144. One also discovers that Bellucci stayed with his wife and family at the court. 
Several children and grandchildren are documented, including his sons Giovanni 
Battista and Giuliano. Giovanni's daughter, Maria Magdelana Francisca was baptized 
on September 27, 1712. Giuliano was married on September 8, 1715 and in a letter from 
Rapparini to Carriera, he mentions that a certain "Sig.ra Belluzzi [Giuliano's wife] left her 
husband, sons, and nephews to again see her dear Venice” See Sani, 1985, 216. 

20 Кпох, 1995, 97; Morsches, 1993, 139. Morsches suggests that one of Bellucci's sons (perhaps 
Giovanni Battista or Giuliano) was involved with painting the ceilings in several rooms 
of the palace. In an 1802 inventory, both the elder and younger Bellucci are listed as the 
authors of the works. Giuliano might have been working with his father in Bensberg and 
his presence in Düsseldorf is recorded in the St. Lambertus Church marriage registry. 

21 Sani, 1985, 226, quoted and cited in Knox, 1995, 97. 

22, Ibid., 227. 

23 ` Ibid. 

24 Тһе proposed reconstructions within Bensberg's original rooms will be examined later in 
the chapter. 
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be expected, the painters' association did not ensue without rivalry and jeal- 
ousy at certain times. Pellegrini’s wife communicated in an undated letter that 
they did not always get along: “Toni makes heavenly pictures, and is so much 
admired for his quick and fine work, that I believe it may result in no little 
jealousy in Bellucci.’2° 

This letter demonstrates the complicated relationship that existed between 
Bellucci and Pellegrini. They were simultaneously collaborators and competi- 
tors on the Bensberg project, and they diverged in terms of their style, tech- 
nique, and approach. The elder Bellucci’s pictures would have appeared more 
conservative and stiff to his contemporary, particularly in his choice of a pal- 
ette of primary colors and a more academic, tighter handling of the figures. In 
contrast, Pellegrini was experimenting with a looser, sketchier rococo method 
of applying paint to the canvas and employing a pastel range of values in his 
works. The artist’s wife seems to insinuate that while the Electoral couple liked 
Bellucci’s work enough to have him decorate so many rooms in the Retirade, 
they began gradually to favor Pellegrini’s new style instead. Rapparini also 
hinted at this preference when he praised the artist’s work in a letter to Carriera 
from June 3, 1714: “Sig.r Pellegrini is finishing his room, with great bravura in the 
brushwork and display of color, and this chimes marvelously with the genius 
and needs of his Excellency, who loves to see such lively things.’2° 

Given Rapparini's comment and his close association with the Elector and 
Electress, he would have known their tastes and opinions about the painters' 
works. Through Mrs. Pellegrini's letters, we learn of the exact nature of another 
conflict between two men. Evidently, the younger artist envied Bellucci's 
awards of financial support and lodging. As she wrote on July 14, 1714, “If Toni 
is to stay in service here, he will stay on the same conditions which Bellucci 
enjoys, that is, apart from the salary, the Court will pay for his house, and 
will provide wood.^" How and whether the artists ever resolved their dispute 
remains unclear because the correspondence stops suddenly soon after this 
date. It is unclear why Angela and her husband left Düsseldorf but it could well 
be that the enmity between him and Bellucci had grown too bitter and perhaps 
the younger artist decided to depart in order to avoid further strife. Although 
their methods and styles differed, they did exchange some key iconographical 
and compositional features in certain works so that the cycle's imagery would 
exhibit continuity and cohesiveness.?? The Electoral couple or Rapparini could 





25 — Sani1985,letter 228, 269, quoted and cited in Knox, 1995, 102. 

26 Sani, 1985, letter 232, 275, quoted and cited in ibid. 

27 — баш 1985, letter 240, 287, quoted and cited in Knox, 1995, 127. 

28 Specific visual similarities are addressed in subsequent sections. 
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well have advised them to consult Le portrait du vrai mérite for ideas and inspi- 
ration and might have attempted to encourage their cooperation in planning 
parts of the series. 

When Johann Wilhelm died in 1716, Bellucci departed for England, where he 
stayed until July 1722. Like his contemporaries, including Pellegrini, Ricci, and 
Amigoni, Bellucci went to Britain because he discovered that there were many 
opportunities to decorate the London homes and country estates of the aris- 
tocracy. According to the English engraver and antiquary George Vertue (1684- 
1756), John Sheffield, First Duke of Buckingham and Normanby (1648-1721), 
employed Bellucci to paint several scenes from Virgil's Aeneid (1717-1719) at his 
London residence, Buckingham House (destroyed in the nineteenth century), 
near St. James Square.?? Simultaneously, John Brydges, First Duke of Chandos 
(1673-1744), commissioned from the painter a group of mythological and reli- 
gious subjects (1719-1720) for Cannons House, Middlesex (destroyed 1747), 
and its adjoining chapel.°° Upon his return to the Veneto, Bellucci reduced 
his output and provided an altarpiece (1726) for the Salesian Church, Vienna, 
probably ordered by Joseph r's widow, former Empress Wilhelmina Amalia von 
Braunschweig-Calenberg (1673—1742).31 The painter spent the remainder of his 
life in Pieve di Soligo, where he died in 1726. 


Reconstruction of the Electoral Apartments 


Given the dispersal and partial loss of the Bensberg cycle, a complete and 
definite reconstruction of the ceiling and wall canvases in their original loca- 
tions is not possible. Therefore, I have offered floor plans (Diagrams 7-14) 
of rooms in the Electoral wing that show their sequence and the respective 
paintings’ potential installation.?? Including the South Staircase, the Elector's 
suite consisted of eight rooms: a First Ante-Chamber; Second Ante-Chamber; 
Ministerial Chamber; Audience Chamber; Dining Room; Retirade; and 
Cabinet. When Johann Wilhelm invited visitors to Bensberg, they would have 





29 Magani, 1995, 229. In Vertue's Notebooks (1713-1756), he recorded much about Italian 
artists working in Britain (including Bellucci, Pellegrini, and Amigoni) during the eigh- 
teenth century. His writings remain a crucial resource for the study of British art in this 
period. 

30 Ibid. These paintings are Bellucci's only surviving works from his stay in England and are 
today preserved in Great Whitley Church, Worcestershire. 

31 Ш. 

32 A similar series of drawings related to the Electress' apartments follows later. 
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entered the palace via the South Staircase on the first floor and ascended to the 
second level. If guests were of considerable importance, the Elector would 
have greeted them in person rather than sending a court official to receive 
those individuals. Depending upon their social rank or the nature of their visit, 
such persons would have either proceeded to the next few rooms at most or 
alternatively well beyond them into the most private spaces: the Retirade and 
State Bedchamber suite.33 

The Benbserg floor plan was indeed atypical for its time. Gamer discusses 
in detail the alteration of the Bensberg plan for the Electoral Apartments and 
concludes that the layout of the rooms is so uncommon and asymmetrical 
because it reflects the personal requirements of the two rulers. Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Maria in all likelihood asked Alberti to change the rooms so that 
they would be less formal and would provide more comfort and functionality. 
A peculiar feature of the plan is the Elector’s Ministerial Chamber, which, 
according to Gamer, was not found in most German hunting palaces. 
Nevertheless, Johann Wilhelm did in fact use the room to hold meetings with 
his ministers.34 The presence of this space indicates that the Elector used 
Bensberg as a hunting retreat and occasionally for administrative and political 
purposes. 

In the sections that follow, the most significant canvases from the former 
Electoral Apartments are examined. Since Kultzen and Reuss have already 
analyzed each painting in their previous catalogue and a complete consider- 
ation of these works is beyond the scope of this chapter, an emphasis is placed 
on the major historical and allegorical canvases by Bellucci and Pellegrini. 
Given a dearth of evidence regarding ceremonies and the exact reception of 
visitors at Bensberg, an attempt is made to describe how guests might have 
circulated through the state rooms. In doing so, it is explained how some of the 
spaces’ decoration pertained to their usages by patrons and other members of 
the court. 





33 For specifics on general ceremonial protocol in the Empire, see Julius Bernhard von Rohr, 
Einleitung zur Ceremoniel-Wissenschafft der grofsen Herrn (Berlin: Rüdiger, 1729) and 
Johann Christian Lünig, Theatrum ceremoniale historico-politicum, oder Historisch- und 
politischer Schau-Platz aller Ceremonien (Leipzig: M. Weidmann, 1719). 

34 . Gamer1978,89-93. According to a report in the political newspaper Hamburger Relations- 
Couriers, Johann Wilhelm and his ministers met secretly at Bensberg on several occasions 
during the week of October 21, 1714, to discuss various political matters just prior to the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Rastatt. Consult Hamburger Relations-Couriers, no. 170, 43rd 
week, 4th section, Friday, October 26, 1714, Zeitschrift des Bergischen Geschichtsvereins 28 
(1892), cited in Gamer, 1978, 311. 
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Rubens’ Marie de’ Medici Cycle and its Impact on the Bensberg 
Canvases?* 


As they planned the pictorial program of their state rooms, the Electoral 
couple consciously drew upon Rubens' cycle in order to establish dynastic 
continuity with their ancestors, rival these earlier commissions, and cel- 
ebrate their own equally outstanding artistic patronage.?? A number of fac- 
tors accounted for the sovereigns' choice of Rubens' Luxembourg series. In 
Baumstark's view, by encouraging Bellucci and Pellegrini to study Rubens' 
works for inspiration, Anna Maria sought to emphasize her extensive familial 
heritage and connection to Marie de' Medici, one of Rubens' major patrons. As 
Baumstark has made clear, she and her husband sought to qualify their mar- 
riage and legacy as leading art sponsors of Düsseldorf and on the Continent: 


With Rubens a member of the Medici House is assigned a central role in 
the story; a Princess from Tuscany is elevated to a heroine in a foreign 
land. With his [Johann Wilhelm's] wife Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici, his- 
tory seems to repeat itself, Florence was renewed—now together with 
the Palatine House—to be assigned a role in the power structure of 
Europe.?? 





35 Later in the chapter these preliminary observations are further developed by examining 
how specific works from the Marie de' Medici series relate to the Bensberg paintings. 

36 Apart from the Marie de’ Medici paintings, the Oranjezaal cycle (1648-1653) of Huis ten 
Bosch, The Hague, could have equally informed the thematic content of the Bensberg 
canvases. Princess Amalia von Solms-Braunfels (1602-1675) commissioned the works in 
order to commemorate the life and achievements of her husband, Prince-Stadtholder 
Frederik Hendrik of Orange (1584-1647), who died before their completion. Alternatively, 
the Electoral couple might have known a group of pictures (1680-1713) in the former city 
residences of Berlin and Potsdam, which celebrated the dynastic and political ambitions 
of the Prussian monarchy by combining historical and allegorical themes. The works at 
Potsdam consisted only of monumental wall canvases that illustrated several of the Great 
Elector's military victories. For more information on these cycles, see Thom Suden, 2013; 
Renate Colella, ed., Götter und Helden für Berlin: Gemälde und Zeichnungen von Augustin 
und Matthäus Terwesten (1649-1711, 1670-1757): Zwei niederländische Künstler am Hofe 
Friedrichs I. und Sophie Charlottes, exh. cat. (Berlin: Stiftung Preussische Schlösser und 
Gärten Berlin-Brandenburg, 1995); Beatrijs Brenninkmeyer-de-Rooij, “To Behold is to be 
Aware, History Painting in Public Buildings and the Residences of the Stadtholders,” in 
Albert Blankert et al., eds., Gods, Saints, & Heroes: Dutch Painting in the Age of Rembrandt, 
exh. cat. (Washington, D.c.: National Gallery of Art, 1980), 73; Garas, 1971, 287. For illustra- 
tions of these works, see the BI and DF. 

37 “Bei Rubens war einem Mitglied des Hauses Medici die zentrale Rolle der Erzählung 


zugewiesen, eine Prinzessin der Toskana zur Heldin im fremden Land aufgestiegen. 
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Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm would have been very aware of their pre- 
decessor’s series in the Palais de Luxembourg. During either of their Grand 
Tours, parts of which they spent in France, the two rulers could well have vis- 
ited this palace and seen the works in person. The sheer fact that the Electress 
was a Medici allowed her to recall and build upon her family’s extensive artis- 
tic patronage that had flourished since the Renaissance. Furthermore, Johann 
Wilhelm himself possessed familial ties to collecting works by Rubens. Duke 
Wolfgang Wilhelm, the Elector’s grandfather, patronized and befriended the 
Flemish Master. Most notably, he commissioned the artist to paint a monu- 
mental Last Judgment (1617), The Nativity (1619), and The Descent of the Holy 
Spirit (1619) for several Jesuit churches in Neuburg an der Donau.38 Johann 
Wilhelm continued to acquire paintings by Rubens including the renowned 
Venus and Adonis (1610) and Assumption of the Virgin Mary (1616—1618).39 Не 
would have aimed to honor his grandfather’s memory as a friend and spon- 
sor of the painter and build upon his actions by obtaining more of this artist’s 
works. Thus, both Anna Maria and her spouse possessed several common links 
with Rubens that related to their family heritage of art collecting. 

Baumstark, Knox, and Garas have convincingly argued in favor of the visual 
connections between Rubens’ Marie de’ Medici paintings and the Bensberg 
program.^? This pictorial cycle would have provided thematic, iconographic, 
and compositional ideas for the patrons and artists alike. It is unlikely that 
both painters actually saw and studied the original pictures in the Palais de 
Luxembourg because no documentation survives to confirm that they visited 
France either before or during their stay in Düsseldorf. In addition, it would 
have been difficult for Bellucci or Pellegrini to travel to France, for this nation 
was at war with Johann Wilhelm and the Allies. Given that the Electoral couple 
favored Rubens, it is more probable that they and the painters knew Jean-Marc 
Nattier's (1685-1766) set of engravings (1710) that reproduced the Marie de’ 
Medici cycle.*! These prints may well have served as a direct reference for some 
of Bellucci's and Pellegrini's large-scale wall paintings. 





Mit Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici, seiner Gemahlin, schien sich Geschichte zu wieder- 
holen, war erneut Florenz-nun zusammen mit dem pfalzischen Haus-eine Rolle im 
Machtgefüge Europas zugewiesen." Baumstark, exh. cat., vol. 1, 2009, 92. 
38 | Friedhelm Mennekes, “Rubens und die Jesuiten,” in Baumgärtel, exh. cat., 2008, 66—73. 
39 . Baumgirtel, exh. cat., 2008, 50, 133. In 1711, Johann Wilhelm purchased this painting from 
the Church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle, Brussels, for his Picture Gallery in Düsseldorf. 
40 See Baumstark, exh. cat., vol. 1, 2009, 92; Knox, 1995, 121 ; Garas, 1971, 287. 
41 For illustrations of Nattier's engravings, see Xavier Salmon, Jean-Marc Nattier, 1685-1766, 
exh. cat. (Paris: Editions de la Réunion des musées nationaux, 1999), 40-49. 
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Le portrait du vrai mérite or “The Rapparini Manuscript” 


Conceived as an elaborate baroque panegyric dedicated to Johann Wilhelm, 
“the Rapparini manuscript” drew primarily upon ancient Roman authors such 
as Virgil, Tacitus, and Ovid for inspiration, imitating their style of writing and 
quoting them profusely. Such encomiastic texts celebrating a monarch’s deeds 
and virtues were very common in the Austro-German states, and other rulers, 
including Max Emanuel and Emperor Leopold, commissioned them.^? One 
of the most distinguishing characteristics of Le portrait du vrai mérite is the 
extensive series of hand-drawn medals that accompany the text. An important 
model for Rapparini and his patron was Louis xIv’s Médailles sur les princi- 
paux événements du régne de Louis le Grand (1702), a publication that honored 
the King's accomplishments in governance and war via a series of illustrated 
medals.^? The Italian secretary and the Elector borrowed from Louis' text the 
motifs of ancient Roman-style bust portraits, Latin mottoes, classical gods, and 
allegories. They expanded upon these features by considerably lengthening 
the inscriptions in some cases and dedicating medals and written sections not 
only to Johann Wilhelm but to many other individuals at the court. 

The manuscript differs most notably from Médailles sur les principaux 
événements because it does not focus solely on military campaigns and politi- 
cal events at home and abroad. Rapparini described Johann Wilhelm's life and 
career from his youth until 1709 but it is interspersed throughout by sections 
devoted to his closest advisors, respected artists and composers, and many 
other persons employed by him. Indeed, the first two words of its title "Le 
portrait" announce that the work is literally a written and visual portrait of the 
Elector, his court, and its cultural and intellectual figures. Le portrait du vrai 





42 Мах Emanuel ordered several manuscripts honoring his reign and achievements. One 
notable example is the Fortitudo leonine in Utraque fortuna Maximiliani Emanuelis (1715). 
Other similar documents written for Johann Wilhelm are Johannes Pakenius' Hercule 
prodicius (1679) and Ferdinand Orban's Horoscopus Herculis Palatini (1716). Both of these 
books are eulogies written by Jesuit priests who acted as spiritual advisors to the Elector. 
The first text was published on his assumption of power as Duke of Jülich-Berg in 1679 
(a position granted by his father, Philipp Wilhelm), while the other appeared shortly 
after his death in 1716. In both panegyrics, Pakenius and Orban lauded Johann Wilhelm's 
wise rule and virtuous deeds by comparing him to the ancient demi-god Hercules. Like 
Rapparini's Le portrait du vrai mérite, these books allow us to understand the ways in 
which Johann Wilhelm viewed himself both as a righteous political leader and as a patron 
of the arts and sciences. They are intriguing documents and require further study in the 
future. 


43 Quaeitzsch, 2009, 162. 
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mérite employs classical rhetoric, baroque allegory, and references to episodes 
and figures from ancient history to praise and legitimize the Elector’s virtuous 
sovereignty, enlightened patronage, and judicious actions. 

In the preface to the manuscript, Rapparini justified the production of 
medals not simply for their use as money but as commemorative objects 
that could be utilized for honoring a ruler’s glory, virtue, and achievements. 
He did so by citing multiple Roman emperors who commissioned triumphal 
coins that could serve as models to follow. The Electoral Secretary profusely 
acknowledged and thanked Johann Wilhelm for the opportunity to produce 
the designs for the medals and write the descriptions. His text is arranged in a 
loosely chronological manner and starts in the present, goes back in time, and 
then gradually returns to where it began. 

As Knox and Freitäger have noted, some of the subjects and iconography of 
the medals and the text itself relate closely to the oil paintings at Bensberg.^* 
Although the eulogy is by no means a complete written program for the series, 
some of the events described in the manuscript also reoccur in the pictorial 
cycle. They include Johann Wilhelm's marriages to Maria Anna Josepha and 
Anna Maria Medici, the Elector's triumphal return to Heidelberg after the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ryswick (1697), and his acquisition of the Upper Palatinate 
in Bavaria and Imperial offices. In short, Le portrait du vrai mérite provided a 
partial basis for the conception and production of the canvases. Despite the 
fact that it cannot be confirmed whether the painters actually consulted the 
document with Rapparini or the Electoral couple during the initial planning 
phase, they might have been at least familiar with its contents. In any case, 
there was a strong probability of this occurrence because the patrons, their 
secretary, and court artists clearly knew one another and probably collabo- 
rated in devising the pictorial program. 


The Pictorial Program in the Elector's Apartments: The First 
Ante-Chamber and the Representation of Johann Wilhelm's 
Early Life: The Education of the Electoral Prince Johann Wilhelm 
(Fig. 41)*° 


After leaving the South Staircase, the visitor would have entered the First Ante- 
Chamber (Diagrams 3, 7-8). One might have seen an arrangement of wall 
and ceiling canvases as shown in Diagram 7. On the walls, a group of scenes 





44 Knox, 1995, 101; Freitäger, 1993, 52-55. 
45 X Unfortunately, color photographs only exist for six of these paintings while the rest are 
documented in black and white. Therefore, more detailed discussions of color have been 
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from the life of Johann Wilhelm by Bellucci and Pellegrini perhaps hung 
chronologically. The ceiling paintings could have been any one of a number 
of subjects and it is uncertain exactly where each picture was positioned. As 
suggested before, the works probably consisted of the following: Pellegrini’s 
The Education of the Electoral Prince Johann Wilhelm; Bellucci’s The Transfer of 
Rule over Jiilich-Berg to Johann Wilhelm by his Father, Duke Philipp Wilhelm von 
Pfalz-Neuberg, in 1678; The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm to Maria Anna Josepha 
of Austria in Vienna on October 25, 1678; and The Apotheosis of Maria Anna 
Josepha. 

In The Education of the Electoral Prince, Johann Wilhelm appears as a child in 
the center of the composition. To his left sits his mother, Elisabeth Amalie von 
Hessen-Darmstadt. He extends his right hand to her and she tenderly touches 
him. By adding this interaction, Pellegrini suggested that his patron possessed 
a close relationship with his mother and that they both lovingly and devot- 
edly cared for one another.*® Furthermore, Johann Wilhelm's central position 
and her gesture indicate that he is ready to begin his transition from boyhood 
to manhood, pursue a thorough education, and embark on his Kavaliersreise. 
His siblings still remain behind their mother, for they have not reached their 
elder’s brother’s stage in life. To the left of Elisabeth Amalie are one of Johann 
Wilhelm’s brothers and a sister.*” She plays with a little dog while her brother 
looks down at a lion, one emblem of the Pfalz-Neuburg coat of arms. Behind 
their mother, an angel gathers babies and prepares to take them to her compan- 
ion above. These children allude to Elisabeth Amalie’s fertility, motherhood, 
and large family but the angel also refers to some of their early deaths.*® 





limited solely to those six works. A group of the pictures remain inaccessible in the Alte 
Pinakothek's Depot and therefore have not been re-photographed. 

46 Рег his father's request, upon Johann Wilhelm’s advancement to Duke of Jülich-Berg, 
he was obligated to pay an annual allowance of 20,000 Reichsthaler ($704,000 today) 
to his mother and younger brothers Wolfgang Georg Friedrich (1659-1683) and Ludwig 
Anton (1660-1694). In this way, he looked after his family's financial well-being. See Kaps, 
"Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg (1658—1716), 2012, 5. 

47 . Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 150. These authors have identified the boy as Wolfgang Georg 
Friedrich (later Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne) and the girl as Eleonore Magdalena while 
Knox believes that they are Karl Philipp and Alexander Sigismund (1663-1737), Bishop 
of Augsburg. He later served as Pellegrini's patron at Füssen while Karl Philipp employed 
him at Mannheim. However, I maintain that the boy could represent any of the broth- 
ers because their faces are not detailed enough to make a comparison with any of their 
extant childhood portraits. 

48 Knox, 1995, 120. Knox argues that the two angels are gathering the souls of Johann 
Wilhelm's deceased brothers, including Wolfgang Georg Friedrich, Ludwig Anton, and 
Marie Sophie. 
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Meanwhile, on the right, Minerva watches over the group and is accompanied 
by Christian Faith, who carries her book and bears a flame on her hood. In 
the lower right-hand corner sit two other women (probably his sisters), one of 
whom points toward Johann Wilhelm and Elisabeth.49 

Minerva appears in this scene because she was traditionally associated 
with the protection of wisdom and the arts. She and Christian Faith under- 
score three core values of the Pfalz-Neuburg family that Elisabeth Amalie 
and Philipp Wilhelm sought to instill in their children: learning, proper gov- 
ernance, and religion. From the age of four onward, Johann Wilhelm and his 
brothers received a thorough education by the Jesuit Father Jakob Balde. Later, 
their parents sent them to study with Brother Giovanni Battista Mocchi and 
the Dutch Baron Hermann von Wachtendonk. They had a six-year, twelve-hour 
day of rigorous instruction in a wide range of subjects and were taught versa- 
tility, persistence, and self-discipline.?? As Kaps explains, the Jesuits exerted a 
strong influence on the young Counts Palatine, particularly in terms of their 
faith and knowledge of Latin and the classics.°! All of the sons attended the 
Jesuit Congregation “Beatissimae Mariae Virginis Annunciatae” in Neuburg 
an der Donau. The Imperial Ambassador in Neuburg, Froben Ferdinand zu 
Fürstenberg-Mófskirch (1664—1741), remarked on the sons’ aptness and capa- 
bilities and said that one could not find such well-educated children at any 
European court.52 

Considering that the Elector’s careful upbringing and demanding course 
of study significantly shaped his political career and personal character, he 
would have desired to honor his family’s contribution to his development by 
selecting this allegory. Without such guidance and opportunities, the Elector 
might not have become the just and virtuous ruler that he was. Broadly, this 
subject honors the beliefs and attitudes of Johann Wilhelm and his entire fam- 
ily and thus attempts to legitimate the dynastic legacy of the Pfalz-Neuburgs 
within the Reich and in Europe at large. His parents emphasized proper edu- 
cation and instruction in courtly etiquette so that all of their children would 
appropriately govern, effectively lead their people, and actively participate in 
international affairs. Indeed, not only did Johann Wilhelm and Eleonore marry 
into the Habsburg family, but his other sisters, Marie Sophie Elisabeth and 





49 Ibid. Knox identifies the ladies as Johann Wilhelm’s sisters, Eleonore and Maria Anna 
(1667-1740), who married Charles 11 of Spain. 

50 Кар, “Johann Wilhelm,” 2012, 2. 

51 Johann Wilhelm possessed a command of multiple languages including Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. See Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 23. 

52 Ibid. 
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Maria Anna, wedded the Kings of Portugal and Spain. Karl Philipp later suc- 
ceeded Johann Wilhelm as Elector while Wolfgang Georg Friedrich, Alexander 
Sigismund, Ludwig Anton, and Franz Ludwig (1664-1732) all served as Catholic 
bishops.°? 

As Johann Wilhelm, Anna Maria, and Pellegrini planned this subject, they 
might have first looked to Rubens’ The Education of Marie de’ Medici (1622—1625, 
Fig. 42) for iconographical and compositional inspiration. It is certainly not a 
coincidence that they settled on Rubens’ works. By recalling The Education of 
Marie de’ Medici, Johann Wilhelm compared his own prestigious upbringing 
with that of the renowned French monarch and an important ancestor of his 
wife. Through this subtle association, the rulers and artist equally commemo- 
rated the pedigree of Anna Maria’s education and the high ideals of the Medici 
family. 

Either Johann Wilhelm or Pellegrini could have owned a copy of Nattier’s 
engraving after the original work by Rubens. While Apollo, Mercury, and the 
Three Graces are not present in the Italian artist’s picture, he included Minerva, 
a goddess who figures very prominently in both cycles. Like Marie de’ Medici, 
Anna Maria often portrayed herself either with or in the guise of this deity 
because she traditionally safeguarded a ruler’s knowledge and wisdom from 
the vices.°* Minerva similarly accompanied or protected the Elector in several 
additional instances as well.°° 

Essentially, Pellegrini borrowed the initial concetto for the painting from 
Rubens and considerably altered it by creating a family portrait. Knox has noted 





53 Ludwig Anton became Bishop of Worms while Franz Ludwig was Prince-Bishop of 
Wroctaw and Archbishop of Trier and Mainz. See Kaps, “Ludwig Anton von Pfalz- 
Neuburg” and “Franz Ludwig von Pfalz-Neuburg,” in Pfalz-Neuburg: Geschichte und 
Lebensbilder, 2012. 

54 Шш this regard, Minerva served as the Electress’ patron goddess. Bellucci painted Anna 
Maria under her watch in Minerva, Mercury, and Plutus Honor the Electress Anna Maria 
Luisa de’ Medici (after 1706). Likewise, Weenix completed a similarly themed ceiling at 
Bensberg (Apotheosis of Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici, 1716) while Grupello depicted her as 
this deity in a garden statue at Schloss Schwetzingen (1700-1705). These works are illus- 
trated in Baumgartel, exh. cat., 2008, 51; Morsches, 1994, 96; and Ruprecht Pfeiff, Minerva 
in der Spare des Herrscherbildes: von der Antike bis zur Französischen Revolution, Bonner 
Studien zur Kunstgeschichte, vol. 1 (Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat, Münster: 
Lit Verlag, 1990), plate 110. 

55 For example, Bellucci portrayed the youthful Johann Wilhelm under her tutelage in the 
Bensberg ceiling Minerva Protects a Young Prince from the Vices (The Struggle Between the 
Forces of Good and Evil), 1710—1714, destroyed 1945, illustrated in the Br. 
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that the painter adapted and developed his earlier English group portraits of 
the Montagu and Howard families.56 Specifically, Pellegrini reemployed the 
motif of a seated woman wearing a large gown who sits on a palace porch or 
in a garden. In The Education of the Electoral Prince, the large, billowing curtain 
in the upper left still remains but the scene takes place within a grand interior 
instead of an outdoor setting. 


The Transfer of Rule over Jiilich-Berg to Johann Wilhelm by his 
Father, Duke Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuberg, in 1678 (Fig. 43) 


In the next canvas, The Transfer of Rule over Jiilich-Berg to Johann Wilhelm, 
Bellucci combined a series of historical events into one scene. At seventeen, 
Johann Wilhelm commenced his Kavaliersreise because his father wanted 
him to travel the Continent and learn the ways of European politics, society, 
and governance. He visited The Hague, Antwerp, and Paris, where he met 
Louis xIv, the King’s sister-in-law, Liselotte von der Pfalz, and the Dauphin 
Louis (1661-1711). Other destinations included London, Turin, Genoa, Milan, 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Vienna, and finally Passau, where he participated as the 
best man in Eleonore Magdalena’s marriage to Leopold on December 2, 1676.57 
Not long after returning from his Kavaliersreise, Philipp Wilhelm transferred 
the Duchies of Jülich and Berg to Johann Wilhelm between August 1 and 30, 
1678, in order to prepare him for his eventual assumption of power as Duke of 
Pfalz-Neuburg.*? Johann Wilhelm took over the administration of Düsseldorf 
and he celebrated his new duties and honors by giving twenty lavish pre- 
miers of opera performances. Philipp Wilhelm conferred the authority over 
these Rhineland duchies on his son so that he could later marry the Habsburg 
Archduchess, Maria Anna Josepha in October 1678.5? 

In the center of the painting sits Philipp Wilhelm who is accompanied by 
his son. He holds a baton in his right hand which a page extends to him while 
he grasps Johann Wilhelm's hand with his left and prepares to present the 





56 | Knox, 1995, 120; see plates 61, то. 

57 Кар, 2012, 3. These journeys no doubt provided the young Count with important ideas 
for his later building and decorative projects at home. Some of the palaces that he would 
have seen were Versailles, Windsor Castle (then being decorated by Verrio), Huis ten 
Bosch, Palazzo Barberini, the Imperial Hofburg, and many others. 

58 Ibid., 5. Actual ceremonies for the official transfer of power no doubt occurred but I have 
been unable to locate any accounts of them. 

59 Ibid. 
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scepter to him. To the left stands a solider or halberdier bearing a tall staff. The 
whole event unfolds within an elaborate palatial setting that combines ancient 
and Renaissance features from religious and secular buildings such as the for- 
mal canopy, pediments, balustrade, and massive columns. Several spectators 
peer out of two windows and witness the events below. Ultimately, this kind 
of composition originated from Veronese’s Annunciation (ca. 1560) and Feast 
in the House of Levi (1573). Such pictorial types grew in popularity throughout 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. We observe it in the work 
of Bellucci's Venetian contemporaries such as Gregorio Lazzarini (1655-1730), 
Antonio Molinari (1655-1704), Ricci, and Pellegrini. 

Additionally, there is a bust of an ancient Roman emperor, statesman, or 
philosopher on a platform in the upper right that gazes outward and alludes to 
the wise and just rule of the father and son below. A statue of either a goddess 
or allegory gestures to the left, glances up at the sculpted portrait, and seems to 
communicate with it. Since she lacks any attributes, it is not possible to deter- 
mine her precise symbolism. The triumphal column suggests the two co-rulers’ 
firm political authority and the stability of their regime. Moreover, the artist 
appropriately positioned Philipp Wilhelm’s head directly below the pillar to 
further emphasize this connotation. 

Bellucci set this episode on a palace porch and he dressed his figures in 
contemporary, late seventeenth-century costumes. Philipp Wilhelm wears an 
ermine cloak because he had obtained the Electorate of Pfalz-Neuburg in 1685 
from his son-in-law, Leopold.°° The older man standing to the right of Johann 
Wilhelm could well be Bellucci.°! He has disguised himself as one of Philipp 
Wilhelm’s nobles or ministers. Thus, Bellucci portrayed himself as a partici- 
pant in this event and an important member of the Diisseldorf court. By add- 
ing his self-portrait, the painter paid homage to his patron for having granted 
him his commission and he subtly acknowledged his own contribution to hon- 
oring the Elector’s family and reign through monumental painting. The art- 
ist’s presence in this work is also significant because it indicates that he did 
enjoy Johann Wilhelm's periodic favor and generosity at court (as Rapparini 
described) and possessed a closer relationship with him than Pellegrini. Unlike 
his elder colleague, Pellegrini did not represent himself in any of the canvases. 
This circumstance could have arisen because he did not know the Elector as 





бо Килеп & Reuss, 1991, 116. 

61 Giuseppe Maria Pilo, Lorenzo Giustiniani: due imprese pittoriche fra Sei e Settecento a 
Venezia: San Pietro di Castello e Santa Maria delle Penitenti (Pordenone: Grafiche Editoriali 
Artistiche Prodenonesi, 1982), 28, 30, cited in Knox, 1995, 119. 
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personally as Bellucci and probably felt somewhat slighted by the preferential 
treatment of his compatriot. 


The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm to Maria Anna Josepha of Austria 
in Vienna on October 25, 1678 (Fig. 44)9? 


Two months after his promotion to the ducal seat of Jülich-Berg, Johann 
Wilhelm married Maria Anna Josepha on October 25, 1678, in the Cathedral 
of Wiener Neustadt, Austria.9? Bellucci portrayed this event in an elaborate 
church interior with a large crowd of attendants and spectators. The bride 
and groom kneel before the Bishop of Wiener Neustadt, Count Leopold Karl 
von Kollonitsch (1631-1707), who is assisted by two other bishops.5* Just below 
Maria Anna Josepha, either one of her bridesmaids or sisters carefully prepares 
her long gown for the ceremony. Behind her possibly stand the Elector's or 
his wife's brothers and sisters. To the right of Kollonitsch are Philipp Wilhelm 
and Elisabeth Amalie who intently watch the bridal couple. Leopold and 
Eleonore Magdalena sit to the left under a baldachin and a statue of Faith 
holding a cross. On the clouds above the couple an angel grasps a piece of rope, 
symbolizing the tying of the nuptial knot while putti bear fruits of fortune, 
happiness, abundance, and fertility. An exact identification of every figure 
(Fig. 45) is challenging, for their facial features sometimes lack specificity.®° 
Their generalized appearances are not surprising because the artist had not 
seen all of the Elector's family members. Bellucci probably had access only to 
those family portraits (oil paintings and engraved prints) that were available to 
him in Düsseldforf and Bensberg. 

Among the other persons in the audience are a black woman (right-center) 
and a group of halberdiers on the far right. Three guards, whose faces convey 





62 According to Kultzen and Reuss, some scholars had previously misidentified this scene as 
Johann Wilhelm's second marriage to Anna Maria de’ Medici in 1691. This identification 
was erroneous because the bride has blonde hair, Johann Wilhelm appears too young, and 
he does not wear the Electoral ermine cloak (he became Elector after his father's death in 
1690). Furthermore, Johann Wilhelm did not wed Anna Maria in person. Instead, he was 
married by proxy in Florence and sent one of his ambassadors, Prince von Heitersheim, 
to attend the ceremony in his place. The newly weds first met one another at Innsbruck 
in 1691. See Kaps, 2012, 6; Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 117. 

63 Ibid, 4. 

64 X Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 117. 

65 Ап attempt has been made to name those figures whose faces are readily identifiable 
when compared to extant portraits. 
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both annoyance and concern, try to prevent a poor woman and her children 
from entering the church. One man looks out at us with his left eye and his 
ambiguous expression suggests that he could well be aware of the intrusion 
behind him. The lady’s nude baby looks out directly at us and she extends a cir- 
cular medallion or talisman to the soldier who has evidently rejected her offer. 
It is not clear whether her presence represents a positive or negative intrusion 
on the wedding service. 

Considering that Maria Anna Josepha died at only thirty-four in April 1689, 
this woman might symbolize misfortune who appears as a soothsayer and 
forewarns the young couple that their marriage will last for a mere eleven 
years. The guards' efforts to stop her entrance temporarily succeeds but cannot 
totally stop her from announcing her prophecy that only those people on the 
periphery can hear. Alternatively, this woman could represent a personifica- 
tion of fortune bearing a charm that she believes could protect the bridal pair 
whose fate appears ominous. In either case, Bellucci might have included this 
minor disturbance in an otherwise celebratory occasion to allude to the tran- 
sience of their union that was cut short by the Archduchess' untimely death. In 
the top center, a praying saint gazes upward toward heaven, seeks God's bless- 
ing for the new couple below, and further attempts to secure their divine safe- 
guard.99 It is possible that Johann Wilhelm might have requested that Bellucci 
include this gloomy detail to pay tribute to his wife's memory as a kind and 
loyal woman who died unfairly and prematurely.9? 

To the far left, Bellucci, already in his early fifties and wearing a wig, appre- 
hensively looks to his left and stands next to two court dwarves. The painter's 
physiognomy resembles a self-portrait (Fig. 46) from the early eighteenth 
century.9? As in The Transfer of Rule over Jülich-Berg, the artist painted himself 
as a participant in another event from his patron's life in order to emphasize 
his respected status at court and tactfully acknowledge his contribution to glo- 
rifying the Elector's wise marriage and alliance with the Habsburgs, one of the 
key underlying themes of the painting. Most likely, the original concept for 





66 | Knox has identified this man as the deceased Emperor Ferdinand ит (1608-1657), the 
father of Leopold and Maria Anna Josepha. In contrast, Kultzen and Reuss believe that he 
is a saint. I tend to agree with the latter authors because the man is not dressed like a ruler 
but rather wears a monk's habit. If he were an aristocrat, he would don more luxurious 
clothes. 

67 Maria Anna Josepha's death was of particular importance to the Elector because he also 
commissioned Bellucci to paint The Apotheosis of Maria Anna Josepha for the same room 
(discussed below). 

68 X Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 117-118. 
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this picture originated in Le portrait du vrai mérite. Rapparini drew two medals 
that commemorate the double alliance of the Pfalz-Neuburg and Habsburg 
Houses through the marriages of Eleonore to Leopold and Johann Wilhelm to 
Maria Аппа Josepha.5? 

When we compare the oil sketch (Fig. 47) to the final version, we note that 
Bellucci altered a few significant details. To begin with, in the finished canvas, 
the painter added his self-portrait on the far left which is absent in the modello, 
where a courtier stands instead. Whether or not he obtained permission from 
the Elector to include his likeness is uncertain but not out of the question. If 
his patron did not approve this detail, Bellucci would not have painted himself 
in The Transfer of Rule over Jülich-Berg as well. The kneeling bearded man in 
the clouds above the central scene is dressed in more regal garments and thus 
would appear to resemble a sovereign and perhaps a Holy Roman Emperor.” 
Nevertheless, Bellucci, perhaps under the advice of Johann Wilhelm, later 
transformed him into a humble friar or saint-like figure. The artist added and 
omitted some family members and attendees and primarily altered their poses 
in his finished composition. Lastly, Bellucci and his patron decided to retain 
the old woman and baby on the far right. Clearly, the Elector endorsed this 
addition and the painter elaborated on it by directing the guard's gaze outward 
as a means of acknowledging both us and the disturbance behind him. 

In Rapparini’s first medal (Fig. 48), Leopold and Eleonore Magdalena 
appear on a dais. She extends her left hand to her brother while her husband 
grasps her right. An eagle accompanies the Emperor and relates directly to the 
Latin motto: "And with the scepter you conciliate Jove, 1676.” This inscrip- 
tion derives from the Aeneid and its meaning in this context is elusive, for 
Rapparini only used three words from a much larger stanza of the epic.’* The 
saying might refer to the fact that Philipp Wilhelm cleverly negotiated both of 
his children's marriages with the Habsburgs and thus conciliated and won the 
Emperor's favor.”? She and her husband desired to further extend their alliance 


69  Rapparini/Kithn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 50-52, medals 37-39. 

70 This detail could well underpin Knox’s identification of the man as Ferdinand ит in the 
final version, particularly because he, like the deceased Emperor, has red hair. 

71 Sceptra, Jovemque concilias. Leopold often represented himself as Jupiter. For example, 
see Jakob Heybel's canvas (Fig. 1, Chapter 1) in Schloss Alteglofsheim. 

72. Ibid., 51. 

73 The Latin verb conciliare has several translations including to conciliate, win, negotiate, 
and favor. Thus, the word's possible translations can be used to interpret the events in 


various ways. 
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to Johann Wilhelm, who could similarly benefit from wedding Maria Anna 
Josepha. Just as Zanetti compared Leopold with Jupiter in his fresco, Rapparini 
followed suit by associating him with this deity. Like the king of the gods, the 
Emperor prudently decided political and family matters by offering the young 
Duke his half-sister’s hand in marriage. 

Rapparini further portrayed the theme of marriage between the Habsburgs 
and Pfalz-Neuburgs in another medal (Fig. 49). The obverse shows both cou- 
ples dressed in ancient Roman garb in bust profiles. Leopold and Eleonore 
are on the left and Johann Wilhelm and Maria Anna Josepha are on the right. 
The inscription identifies the two pairs: “Leopold 1 and his Majestic Spouse 
Eleonora, Johann Wilhelm, Duke of Jülich, and his Wife Магіа”? On the 
reverse, the couples, once again clothed in Roman costume, extend and join 
their hands over a flaming pyre that alludes to Hymen, the god of marriage. 
The bird above them carries an olive branch in its beak, symbolizing the 
peace established between the two families' alliances. Rapparini placed lau- 
rel crowns on the heads of Eleonore and Leopold in order to distinguish their 
Imperial rank from the younger Duke and Duchess on the right. The motto 
reinforces the notion of double marriage: “Maria [Maria Anna Josepha], the 
solemn duty of dual kinship, 1678? By singling out the Archduchess’ name, 
the author praised her for entering into the pact between the royal houses and 
fulfilling her marital obligation respectfully. 

Not only were Rapparini's medals important sources for Bellucci's painting, 
but Rubens’ Coronation of Marie de’ Medici in St. Denis Cathedral (1622—1625, 
Fig. 50) provided a key model. Essentially, Bellucci changed the subject of the 
earlier work from a coronation scene to a marriage ceremony. He could have 
known this picture through Nattier's engraving and borrowed a variety of com- 
positional and iconographical motifs from his Flemish predecessor.’ Chief 
among these features are the grand church interior, the presiding bishops at 
the altar on the right, the kneeling Marie in the center, and her attendants 
who stand behind her. In addition, Bellucci employed a large group of specta- 
tors consisting of family members and court officials, and he included swirling 
angels above that participate in the event. 


74 Leopold 1 Imperator et Eleonore Coniux Augusta. Johann Wilhelm Dux Iulich et Maria 
Uxor. 

75 Solemne duplex cognatio munus, Maria, 1678. 

76 Pellegrini also knew this work and looked to it for inspiration when he painted The 
Coronation of Eleonore Magdalena Pfalz-Neuburg as Empress in 1690 (1713-1714). 
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The Apotheosis of Maria Anna Josepha (Fig. 51) 


In one other picture, Johann Wilhelm requested that Bellucci honor the mem- 
ory of his deceased wife. Here, the artist depicted Maria Anna Josepha ascend- 
ing into heaven on a peacock in a rural landscape.“ An angel in the upper 
right holds a flame and receives her while a group of mourners below witness 
the event. Meanwhile, a woman in the lower left chisels an inscription onto an 
obelisk as a means of commemorating her virtuousness, eternal fame, dignity, 
and nobility.”® A hooded female figure leans against the obelisk, gazes down, 
and grasps a broken yolk that represents the Archduchess’ death and the end 
of her marriage."? The half-nude male figure sitting on the ground with a walk- 
ing stick could possibly represent Johann Wilhelm, particularly because he 
dolefully glances upward toward Maria Anna Josepha. 

In the lower right, a boy or young man looks directly out at the viewer 
from behind the praying woman. As in the previous two canvases, this fig- 
ure could well be the artist in his youth. When one compares an early self- 
portrait (ca. 1684, Fig. 52) of Bellucci to the figure in The Apotheosis, the dark 
hair, eyes, and eyebrows of both persons bear some resemblance. If this young 
man is Bellucci, then he again inserted himself into an important event in the 
Elector's life and reign. Even though he did not know Maria Anna Josepha, he 
perhaps sought to pay his respects to her and recognize his role as the court 
painter who preserved her memory in a work of art. 

Bellucci may have derived the theme from the Rapparini Manuscript in 
which the Secretary lamented the Archduchess' death and remarked on the 
pain and sorrow Johann Wilhelm experienced at the time: “But with regard to 
the loss of a dear spouse, and in general a sadness, it would have been more 
foolish and insensible to suppress it as just a tribute to conjugal friendship." 5? 
Rapparini justified the Elector's mourning and insinuated that his relationship 
with her transcended mere companionship and political duty. Given the num- 
ber of subjects related to Maria Anna Josepha that Johann Wilhelm commis- 
sioned for Bensberg, the author's suggestions indeed indicate that she meant a 





77 . Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 120-121. The peacock (Juno’s emblem) had originally been associ- 
ated with the apotheoses of ancient Roman empresses and Bellucci borrowed the symbol 
to similarly glorify Maria Anna Josepha as an honorable sovereign. 

78 Ibid., 120. 

79 Ibid. 

80 Maisàlégard de la Perte du'une Epouse si cherie, et dans une générale tristesse, c'auroit 
eté etre insensé plus qu'insensible, que d'étouffer ce juste tribute de l'amitié conjuagle 
[sic]. Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 54. 
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great deal to him. In the medal (Fig. 53) related to the Archduchess’ apotheosis, 
Rapparini drew a landscape in which a blasted tree has lost its branch. On the 
surviving limb, a coot (symbolizing Johann Wilhelm) perches alone while his 
mate, Maria Anna Josepha, flies into heaven.®! The motto, “The Fates took you,” 
derives from Virgil’s Bucolic Eclogues and relates to destiny’s ability to suddenly 
and unexpectedly change our lives.8* Death abruptly separated the young 
ducal couple and the inscription below reinforces the event: “Maria Anna of 
Austria died, 1689.” 


The Second Ante-Chamber: The Trojan War 


The Second Ante-Chamber (Diagram 9) in the Elector’s suite contained a group 
of wall paintings by Schoonjans related to the Trojan War.® It is uncertain 
whether Bellucci’s The Judgment of Paris (Fig. 54) occupied this room’s ceiling 
but given its subject, it is indeed possible.84 It depicts Paris with a cherub in the 
middle of the composition flanked by Venus on his left and Juno to the right 
(whose peacocks identify her). Putti swirl on the lower left and eagerly observe 
the central group. In the right foreground, Minerva sits with another putto and 
two lambs. 

By the early eighteenth century, this myth had become a stock theme for 
many German rulers and comprised a part of the Reich’s international iconog- 
raphy. Like the Four Continents, Elements, Seasons, and episodes from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, scenes from the Trojan War or portrayals of its participants 
often became essential components of a palace’s decoration.9? Thus, it is not 





81 Rapparini identified the birds as this type. See ibid., medal 40. 

82 Virgil, Bucolic Eclogues, 5, 34, quoted and cited in ibid. 

83 . Morsches, 1991, 7-17. During the nineteenth-century renovations of Bensberg, officials 
found Schoonjans' works in this room. Only one painting by him, The Golden Apple of 
Thetis, still survives. It is today rolled up in the Depot of the Alte Pinakothek, Munich. The 
other pictures were either lost or destroyed in World War r1. 

84 Currently, this painting is installed in the Imperial Apartments of the Würzburg Residenz. 

85 Ву the late 1690s and early 1700s, themes based upon the Trojan War could be found in 
many Austrian and German palaces. Rottmayr executed ceilings (ca. 1704) for Johann 
Adam in the Gartenpalais, Vienna. Later, he completed frescoes of the Golden Apple of 
Eris and the Judgment of Paris for Prince-Bishop Franz Anton von Harrach (1665-1727) 
in the Salzburg Residenz (1710-1714). Similarly within the German states, Johann 
Wilhelm Richter (active ca. 1670-1712) executed Apollo Shoots Achilles in the Battle of Troy 
(1697-1700) in Schloss Sondershausen for Duke Christian Wilhelm von Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen (1647-1721). Around the same time, Tommaso Giusti (ca. 1644-1729) 
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surprising that Johann Wilhelm would have wished to emulate his contempo- 
raries' preference for this subject so that his state rooms would also conform to 
the latest trends and tastes among the aristocracy. 

In this myth, Eris, the goddess of strife, threw out a golden apple at the 
Olympian gods’ banquet with the inscription “To the fairest,” because she was 
jealous for having been excluded from the marriage celebration for Peleus and 
Thetis. Her act of revenge caused a disagreement among the three deities in 
Bellucci’s painting, and they therefore asked Paris to judge whom among them 
was the most beautiful. The goddesses removed their clothing but Paris still 
had difficulty making his decision. Since all three deities were equally gor- 
geous, they attempted to bribe him to earn his favor. Juno offered ownership 
of Europe and Asia, Minerva pledged skill in battle, wisdom, and the abilities 
of the greatest warriors, while Venus promised the love of the most beautiful 
woman on Earth, Helen of Sparta. Finally, Paris chose Venus but he soon dis- 
covered that Helen was already married. The only way that he could obtain her 
was to abduct her from her husband, King Menelaus of Sparta. Paris and his 
Greek men raided Menelaus’ house, took Helen, and indirectly sparked a long 
war between Greece and Troy.86 

Johann Wilhelm no doubt was very familiar with this story, and he chose it 
for a variety of reasons. To begin with, he might have desired to compare him- 
self with Paris in order to emphasize his virtuous and brave actions in times 
of war. Just as Paris had to abduct Helen and later defend the Greeks from 
the Trojans in their long war, the Elector valiantly dispatched his troops to the 
Rhine when the French invaded the Empire in both the Nine Years’ War and 
the War of the Spanish Succession. 

Moreover, as Kultzen and Reuss explain, the Graces represent the three core 
components of human life described by the Italian Renaissance philosopher 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499): contemplativa; activa; and voluptas (pleasure).8” 
These tenets in turn parallel a careful balance of three moral paths required 
to attain success and happiness: wisdom, power, and desire. Despite one’s 
attempts to achieve such equilibrium, however, we are reminded that rulers, 
like gods and heroes, are inherently imperfect and inevitably choose one way 





produced a Trojan War cycle in the Orangerie at Schloss Herrenhausen for Elector Ernst 
August von Braunschweig-Hannover and Electress Sophie von der Pfalz (1630-1714). All of 
these examples are illustrated in the BI. 

86 There are several accounts of this myth but the most famous are those of Ovid, Lucian, 
and Hyginus. Consult, Heroides, 6.71ff, 149-152; 5.35f; Lucian, Dialogues of the Gods 20, 
Bibliotheca Epitome E.3.2; and Hyginus, Fabulae 92. 

87  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 146-147. 
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to lead their lives.88 Therefore, Johann Wilhelm might have wished to convey 
that he too had tried to follow one virtuous, guiding principle as a sovereign 
but at times fell short of achieving this lofty goal. Just as fate had played a role 
in determining the events and outcome of the Trojan War, so did it decide the 
course of the Elector’s life and career that are represented in the rest of the 
State Apartments. 


The Audience and Ministerial Chambers: Allegory of Johann 
Wilhelm von der Pfalz’s Generosity (The Happy Return, Fig. 55) 


After leaving the Second Ante-Chamber, one would have either entered the 
Audience or Ministerial Chamber (Diagrams 10—11), which Johann Wilhelm 
typically used for official meetings or discussions. These rooms potentially con- 
tained paintings related to the Elector's recent political career because he met 
there with politicians, court officials, and other гијегѕ.89 Since the functions of 
these two spaces overlapped so closely, it is difficult to pinpoint which paint- 
ings hanged where. If we consider Reconstruction Scenario 1 (Diagram 10), 
then the works in question could well have included The Happy Return, 
The Entry of Elector Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz as Triumphant Victor, The 
Reception of the Envoys of Armenia, and The Horrors of War. 

Rapparini drew two medals that directly relate to Pellegrinis The Happy 
Return. In medal 14 (Fig. 56), the author depicted Johann Wilhelm's return 
to Heidelberg after the Peace of Ryswick (1697) and described the image as 
follows: 


I have drawn the medal here below, which represents the happy return of 
my Lord to Heidelberg after the Peace of Ryswick, reentering in the pos- 
session of the evacuated Lower Palatinate by the French. We see Catholic 
Religion, and the Neckar, which is the river of the Country, who stretch 
their hands, invoking the protection of his Electoral Highness. We simi- 
larly see all the peoples nude in misery and the ravages of a long war that 
deprived them. For a greater brilliance of this medal I have added the 
words of our poet [Virgil]: The Realm of the Palatinate seeks settlement.?® 





88 Ibid. 

89  Avariety of ceremonial and architectural books provide invaluable evidence about how 
palace rooms were to be decorated and used by rulers and their subjects. See Rohr, 1729; 
Lünig, 1719; and Decker, 1711. 

90 Jay sur cela dessinnée la medaille ici bas placée, qui reppresente l'heureux retour de 
Monseignseur à Heydelberg aprés la Paix de Riswick, rentrant dans la possession du bas 
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The Elector sits on his horse, riding toward a group of figures on the left. 
Rapparini identified Heidelberg by including the reclining river god in the 
foreground who symbolizes the Neckar. Catholic Religion stands above him 
and extends her arm toward Johann Wilhelm, offering him a cup and ball. The 
four cornered patterns at the top of the medal could well represent the ground 
plans of military fortifications constructed in and around Heidelberg, and they 
allude to the recent Nine Years’ War. 

Rapparini and the Elector took Virgil’s motto directly from book 9 of the 
Aeneid. In this part of the story, Aeneas and his men departed Pallantium in 
pursuit of Turnus, while the mythical hero Evander (Aeneas' ally) stayed there 
during their absence.?! These words and the episode itself compare Johann 
Wilhelm’s resettlement of Heidelberg and the Lower Palatinate to the glori- 
ous actions of Evander and later of Aeneas, who eventually returns to found 
Rome on the spot of Pallantium. The inclusion of Catholic Religion refers to 
the Elector’s protection of the Catholic population and their rights. This group 
had been mired in long-standing conflicts with the predominantly Protestant 
inhabitants of the Lower Palatinate.9? 

This medal serves in part as a thematic and an iconographical source for 
Pellegrini’s canvas. Like Rapparini, the artist portrayed the Elector riding his 
horse amid a crowd of townspeople in a city. Pellegrini added a large trium- 
phal arch symbolizing victory on the right. Johann Wilhelm wears the Electoral 
crown, holds the reins of his horse in his left hand, and clutches gold coins in 
his right, some of which have fallen to the ground. A church facade, gate, and 
bridge are visible in the background, where a figure points to the right and a 
group of people follow him across. Pellegrini altered the imagery by dressing 
the Elector in his regalia (ermine robes and silk cape) rather than body armor 
and by placing his halberdier on the ground rather than on a horse. In addi- 
tion, the painter eliminated Catholic Religion and used the church as an alle- 
gory of faith. As in Rapparini’s design, several figures in the right foreground of 
the canvas extend their hands to receive support from their ruler who gener- 
ously distributes money to them. 





Palatinat évacué par les Francois. On voit la Religion Cattholique, et le Neker qui est le 
fleuve du Pays, qui tendent les mains, en invocant la Protection de Sa Serenité Electorale. 
On y voit de méme les Peuples tous nuds par les miseres et les ravages d'une longue guerre 
qui les a depouillés. Pour une plus grande intelligence de cette medaille j'ay ajouté les 
mots de notre Poete. Sceptra Palatini sedemque petivit [sic]. Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 
1709/1958, 32-33. The Peace of Ryswick concluded the Nine Years' War. 

91 Ibid. 33. 

92 Wirtz, 2004, 49-50. 
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The Elector commissioned works that glorified his return to Heidelberg 
because it was such a significant city in his realm. Ever since the Middle Ages, 
it had served as a governmental seat of the Counts Palatine and a center of cul- 
tural and intellectual life. The city’s university (founded in 1386) was the oldest 
and among the most highly respected in the German states, and it flourished 
during the reign of Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria. Following the French 
siege of 1693 and their subsequent retreat, the troops indignantly burned 
Heidelberg and its castle to the ground. In the process, they either plundered 
or incinerated almost all of the Elector’s ancestral tombs in the Church of the 
Holy Spirit.93 The French army’s brutal destruction of the city and desecra- 
tion of its heritage shocked not only the Electoral couple but other monarchs 
and authors who repudiated the soldiers’ atrocities.94 Therefore, when Johann 
Wilhelm could at last return to Heidelberg safely, his arrival in both Pellegrini’s 
picture and Rapparini’s medal symbolized a new beginning for a city that 
was physically and psychologically ravaged by war and desperately in need of 
reconstruction and renewal. 

Another medal (Fig. 57) furnished Pellegrini with ideas and inspiration for 
The Happy Return.95 In this coin, the Elector once again appears mounted 
on horseback and he gives money to a man kneeling at his side. This figural 
arrangement and the horse's pose very closely resemble comparable elements 
in the painting. As in the canvas, the horse wears elaborate jewelry and Johann 
Wilhelm disburses money to the poor. Pellegrini altered some aspects of the 
drawing by substituting the woman for the kneeling man in the foreground, 
placing a halberdier to the left instead of a standing soldier who grasps the 
Elector's cape, and directing this man's head and gaze upward. Rather than 
dressing his patron in ancient Roman military garb, he clothed him in his con- 
temporary Electoral vestments and crown. 

In the Rapparini Manuscript, the Court Secretary eulogized Johann 
Wilhelm's tremendous compassion for his people, lauded his willingness to 
hear their grievances, and extolled the care he gave them, even during official 
duty. This medal reads “he respects humility" and implies that this monarch 
values modesty and expresses generosity toward those less fortunate than him. 
Drawing upon his extensive knowledge of ancient history and legends, the 





93 Oliver Fink, Kleine Heidelberger Stadtgeschichte (Regensburg: Pustet Verlag, 2005), 72. The 
only tomb that survives is that of King Ruprecht ит von der Pfalz (1352—1410) and Queen 
Elisabeth von Hohenzollern-Nuremberg (1358-1411). The French had previously attacked 
the city on numerous occasions between 1688 and 1689. 

94 Ibid. 

95 Medal 119, Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958. 
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Secretary continued by comparing his patron’s actions to those of Cyrus, King 
of the Persians (ca. 600—530 BCE), who stopped to meet a poor man while trav- 
eling through a foreign land on the way back to his home country.” This man 
meekly offered Cyrus water from a nearby spring, and he respectfully drank 
it from his hands. If Pellegrini had read the text, he would have been familiar 
with this tale and it might have even inspired him in composing the work. Both 
Rapparini and Pellegrini celebrated Johann Wilhelm's sympathy toward and 
acknowledgment of the poor in his territories. They communicated that he, in 
contrast to unrighteous leaders, did not ignore these people but rather chose 
to care for them by listening to their pleas and distributing alms to them. 


Allegory of the Blessed Alliance between the Houses of Hapsburg and 
Pfalz-Neuburg (Fig. 58) 


Bellucci composed this allegory within a grand architectural setting that resem- 
bles the porch of a palace or a temple. On a bank of clouds, female personifica- 
tions of the Habsburg (with the eagle on the left) and Pfalz-Neuburg dynasties 
(next to the lion on the right) shake hands. The artist slightly elevated Pfalz- 
Neuburg's position and subtly alluded to her new and advantageous circum- 
stances for having forged two unions with Habsburg. Below, Minerva offers a 
sacrifice on a pyre in the center of the composition that signifies the adoration 
and protection of the alliance. The slain boar in the lower-left corner is the 
goddess' offering, and the knife and plate are her sacrificial instruments. She is 
accompanied by Hymen who holds two joined torches, symbolizing the union 
of the two families. Minerva's chest is decorated with the golden double eagle, 
an emblem from the Habsburg seal and coat of arms.” 

On the far right we observe a painting hung in front of a tapestry in which 
two cardinal virtues, Justice and Temperance, are unarmed and embrace one 
another. The two putti directly underneath whip a fallen vice dressed in an 
animal skin. The landscape in the lower-left background shows a castle and 
distant towns that refer to the Habsburg and Pfalz-Neuburg territories. The 
reclining river god represents the Danube and Rhine, both of which run 
through the dynasties' lands. Minerva blesses the alliance as a sacrificial priest- 
ess and protector of weaponry, the arts, and learning. She honors the families' 
prudent double alliance and celebrates their triumph over political enemies, 





96 Ibid. 112—115. 
97  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 119. 
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symbolized by the conquered vice.%® In this painting, Minerva is especially 
significant because she appears frequently in the Bensberg cycle. While she 
was commonly regarded as the guardian of wisdom, arts, and knowledge, she 
took on many other meanings and associations depending upon how artists 
manipulated her symbolism.?? 

When we compare Minerva's prominence in Allegory of the Blessed Alliance 
to Rapparini's medal (Fig. 55) commemorating the Electoral couple's marriage 
in 1691, her presence in Bellucci's painting takes on another possible interpre- 
tation. As the Secretary described, he chose to represent Italy as Cybele (an 
ancient mother goddess worshipped in Athens and Asia Minor) and Germany 
as Pallas Мтегуа.109 In doing so, Rapparini associated his patrons with their 
countries of origin. He explained that Johann Wilhelm had figuratively gone 
to Italy, where he picked a flower from the Tuscan earth and offered it to 
Anna Maria in requesting her hand in marriage. In the drawing, Minerva kneels 
down and prepares to pull the flower from the ground while Cybele extends 
her left hand to receive it. An angel bearing a flame (symbolizing Hymen) 
hovers above the deities and places an electoral crown on top of the plant. 
The Italian inscription, “he/she picks the most beautiful flower among them,” 
originates from the motto of the Florentine Accademia della Crusca that first 
appeared in 1583, and it alludes to the Elector's wise choice of such a beautiful, 
devoted spouse.!?! 

When viewed in this context, we learn that Minerva not only guards the 
arts and learning, but she can also represent the German-speaking lands or 
the Empire as a whole. Thus, in Allegory of the Blessed Alliance, the Reich 
(Minerva) acknowledges and honors the marriage between the Habsburgs and 
Pfalz-Neuburgs through a sacrifice. This alliance of noble houses not only ben- 
efits the two families, but it contributes to the unity, well-being, and political 
stability of the Austro-German states at large, for which the goddess expresses 
her gratitude. Alternatively, considering that Anna Maria consistently linked 
herself with Minerva, Bellucci subtly established a dual layer of meaning in the 





98 Ibid. 

99 Stretching back to antiquity, there is a long history of representing rulers under the pro- 
tection or in the guise of Minerva. This iconography rose in popularity in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and other German aristocrats often chose to depict her in pal- 
ace frescoes and sculptures. For an account of this iconography's evolution, see Pfeiff, 
1990. 

100 Medal 4, Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 54-55. 

101 Ibid., 55. Il più bel hor ne coglie. The Accademia was founded in 1583 as a society for schol- 
ars, linguists, and philologists. 
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painting. This deity could well refer to the Electress' connection to both dynas- 
ties via her marriage to Johann Wilhelm and attempt to lend her own rule and 
reputation the same degree of legitimacy as that of her husband. 


The Coronation of Eleonore Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg as 
Empress on January 19, 1690 (Figs. 6o—61) 


In this grand history painting, Pellegrini portrayed the coronation of Eleonore 
Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg as Empress, which occurred on January 19, 
1690, in Augsburg Cathedral.!?? Two primary sources that document this event 
in detail are the Theatrum Europaeum (1698) and Cassandro L. Thucelio's 
Eigentliche Abbildungen (1690).103 Given the wide circulation of these publica- 
tions, it is probable that Pellegrini referred to them in composing this work. 
Johann Wilhelm possibly owned copies of either book and he could well have 
provided him with an edition from his library. 

In the center of the picture, Eleonore kneels before Johann Christoph von 
Freyberg-Eisenberg (1616-1690), Prince-Provost of Ellwangen and Prince- 
Bishop of Augsburg, who places a crown on her head. The two assisting priests 
who stand directly behind him are the ecclesiastical Electors Johann Hugo 
von Orsbeck (1634—1711), Prince-Bishop of Trier (left), and Joseph Clemens of 
Bavaria, Elector and Prince-Bishop of Cologne (right).!?^ Behind the group of 
presiding bishops, additional church officials observe the ceremony. They could 
well include Placidus von Droste (died 1700), Prince-Abbot of Fulda, Johann 





102 Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 152. In 1681, Eleonore had already been crowned Queen of Hungary. 
Given the Imperial coronation protocol, she was not made Empress until fourteen years 
after her marriage to Leopold (1676). 

103 Theatrum Europaeum oder Warhaffte Beschreibung aller Denckwürdigkeiten Geschichten 
so hin und wieder fürnemblich in Europa... vol. 13 (Frankfurt am Main, 1698); Cassandro 
L. Thucellio, Eigentliche Abbildungen Beeder Котт. Kayserl. Wie auch Der Rom. Кот. 
Majestáten und dann sámtlicher Herren Herren Chur-Fürsten des H. Róm. Reichs wie 
Selbige auf dem Rom. Königl. Wahl-Tag in des H. Röm. Reichs Freyen Statt Augspurg im Jahr 
1689 und 1690... 2 parts (Augsburg: Lorenz Kroniger & Gottlieb Góbels, 1690), both cited 
in Kaps, “Eleonore Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg,” 2012, 6. 

104 Thucellio, 1690, part 1, 26. According to Imperial procedures, the three ecclesiastical 
and five secular Electors of the Reich were traditionally required to attend coronations. 
The princes of the church ruled over the Electorates of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier while 
the other sovereigns (with some variations in different historical periods) included the 
Electors Palatine, of Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, the Kingdom of Bohemia, and later 


Hanover. 
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Franz Khuen von Belasi (1649-1702), Prince-Bishop of Brixen, and Rupert von 
Bodman (1646-1728), Prince-Abbot of Kempten.!°° Another clergyman kneels 
at Freyberg’s side as his colleague looks down at him. The older woman to the 
right of the Empress could either be her mother or an attendant. The three 
younger ladies are possibly her younger sisters Dorothea Sophia (1670-1748), 
Hedwig Elisabeth (1673-1722), and Leopoldine Eleonore (1679-1693). On the 
right-hand side, Leopold sits under a baldachin and a billowing drape. His 
accompanying bodyguards bear the double-eagle Imperial standards. 

On the left of the composition are various princes and court ambassadors. 
The two men wearing Electoral ermine cloaks who converse with one other are 
Philipp Wilhelm (left) and Max Emanuel (right, with his left hand extended). 
In the balcony, trumpeters and kettle drummers play music and rejoice. 
Meanwhile, two personifications of the Roman Catholic Church hover above 
the central group. They are depicted as a man who wears a papal tiara (shield- 
ing a bowing figure under his robe) and a cloaked woman who holds flames 
and represents Religion. These personifications both grasp a star crown that 
represents Eleonore Magdalena's immortal virtue and they allude to her stead- 
fast piety and devotion to the Church.!°® Pellegrini also added several other 
hgures in order to incorporate aspects of daily life into the scene. For example, 
a stocky, bald-headed Pandur Officer and a woman with a black boy and a dog 
stand on the far right while on the opposite side a court dwarf gazes up at a 
halberdier and momentarily catches his attention.!07 

Pellegrini could have looked to several paintings in composing The 
Coronation. His first choice might have been Bellucci's Marriage of Johann 
Wilhelm to Maria Anna Josepha, for the two artists collaborated on part of the 
decoration of the Electoral apartments. Given that Bellucci probably started 
his work earlier than his younger colleague, they could have had the opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas about the iconography and compositional motifs. Even 
though the subjects of their canvases differ, they share many visual parallels. 
Just as Bellucci created a grand, celebratory history painting within a church 
interior, so did Pellegrini paint a similar scene of pageantry from the lives of the 
Pfalz-Neuburg family. Both painters employed a central assembly of bishops 





105 Ibid.In addition to the Electors, many other bishops, abbots, and provosts who ruled over 
ecclesiastical principalities were required to attend the coronation. 

106 Ки реп & Reuss, 1991, 152. This emblem ultimately derives from the Corona Ariadnae that 
Vulcan gifted to Ariadne upon her marriage to Bacchus. Filippo Picinelli (1604-ca. 1679) 
described this symbol in his emblem book Mondo simbolico (1635, 1687). 

107 Ibid. Pandur officers originally came from Serbia and Croatia and served in skirmish regi- 
ments of the Austrian army during the Ottoman Wars. 
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who perform a ceremony and they included a large group of family members, 
political officials, and other spectators, most notably soldiers and halberdiers. 
On the left of both pictures, a dwarf sits on the ground and engages a member 
of the court entourage. In addition, a kneeling bishop appears in the two paint- 
ings and he has close proximity to the rulers in the middle. Other key features 
include the hovering group of personifications on a bank of clouds, the balda- 
chin, and the cloaked figure of Religion. 

The striking similarities between the two paintings indicate that Pellegrini, 
like Bellucci, studied Rubens’ Coronation of Marie de’ Medici in St. Denis 
Cathedral. Nattier’s engraving of this work would have provided him with an 
image to follow and adapt accordingly. Whereas Bellucci transformed Rubens’ 
subject from a coronation into a marriage, Pellegrini maintained its original 
theme. Some of the most notable commonalities between the pictures are the 
heavenly, allegorical apparitions, the large crowd of attendees, royal family 
members, and the group of trumpeters. The presence of the black musician 
derives from an earlier work by Pellegrini, his Musicians on a Balcony (1713), 
which appears on the landing of the Kimbolton Castle staircase.108 

Another important source for the artist would no doubt have been the 
Eigentliche Abbildung because it contained engraved portraits of the electors 
who attended Eleonore's coronation.?? These images resemble Pellegrini’s 
portrayals in The Coronation and the parallels between the rulers’ physiog- 
nomies in each instance demonstrate that he was familiar with its contents. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that Pellegrini saw oil portraits of the ecclesiastical 
electors because Johann Wilhelm would have owned paintings of his family 
members primarily. 

It is curious that the artist chose specifically to capture the likenesses of 
selected individuals, some of whom were not family members or significant 
participants. For example, he painted more accurately the faces of Eleonore, 
Leopold, Orsbeck, Joseph Clemens, Max Emanuel, and the Pandur officer while 
he did not accord the same attention to such key attendees as Philipp Wilhelm 
and Freyberg. In addition, the identities of Eleonore’s sisters are recognizable 
when we compare Pellegrini’s versions to contemporary oil portraits. It is pos- 
sible that the painter would have had access to them in either the Düsseldorf 





108 Illustrated in Knox, 1995, Fig. 66. 

109 Unfortunately, this book does not provide an illustration of Freyberg. For images of the 
existing engravings, see the Eigentliche Abbildungen from the collection of the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich, accessed April 17, 2013, https://opacplus.bsb-muenchen.de/ 
InfoGuideClient/singleHit.do?methodToCall-showHit&curPos-3&identifier-3i FT 1364 
010108&tab-showWeblinksActive. 
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Residenz or at Bensberg. We cannot precisely determine why Pellegrini and 
his patron agreed to these details but it could be that the artist had a limited 
period in which to complete the work so that it would be ready to hang in 
the Electoral apartments by 1714. If this were the case, he probably had only 
enough time to depict several sovereigns rather than all of those involved in 
the ceremony. 


Family, Religion, and Piety 


Johann Wilhelm commissioned this painting for a variety of reasons. At the 
most basic level, this event represented a milestone in his family’s dynastic 
history. His elder sister had officially ascended the throne and her coronation 
emphasized the unity and close relationship between the Houses of Habsburg 
and Pfalz-Neuburg. Through his efforts to arrange and negotiate Eleonore’s 
marriage carefully, Philipp Wilhelm realized a key alliance: he attempted 
to secure more political power for himself and his family; and he sought to 
establish considerable influence with Leopold and his court. Although Philipp 
Wilhelm unfortunately died eight months later in September 1690 and did not 
live to see all of his goals come to fruition, he no doubt would have passed on 
his ambitions to his eldest son and daughter. Johann Wilhelm paid tribute to 
his father’s endeavors by ordering this painting. For the Elector, Eleonore’s cor- 
onation not only confirmed her newly acquired, exalted office but it reminded 
the viewer of his special relationship to her as a sibling and his unique proxim- 
ity to the Habsburgs through marriage. Hence, he aimed to associate himself 
indirectly with her prestige and position of authority within the Empire as a 
means of further bolstering his own claims to power and rule. 

In addition to these connotations, The Coronation emphasizes the close 
relationship that the Elector maintained with Eleonore. Based upon examin- 
ing the copious number of letters that Johann Wilhelm exchanged with his 
elder sister throughout their reigns, it is clear that he held her in high esteem.!? 
The two siblings communicated about a variety of issues such as the move- 
ments of Imperial troops through Europe during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, the election of cardinals, the role of Austria and Pfalz-Neuburg 
in ensuring a successor to the Duchy of Mantua, and the preparations for 
Charles vr’s coronation in 1711. Since Johann Wilhelm served as Imperial Vicar 





110 See BayHStA, Kasten Blau 44/10. This correspondence is preserved in the Bayerisches 
Haupstaatsarchiv, Munich, and consists of hundreds of letters that range in date from the 
1680s to the 1710s. 
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alongside his colleague August the Strong and played an important role in 
both Charles vr's election in the Kurfürstenkollegium and in the Reichstag, 
he was required to contact his sister about these political matters regularly. 
Furthermore, the Elector frequently traveled to Vienna to meet with Leopold 
and other government officials, and he would have had many opportunities 
to spend time with her in person on those occasions. Johann Wilhelm also 
commissioned from Pellegrini another canvas, The Transfer of the Interim 
Government to Empress Eleonore Magdalena in April 1711, which commemo- 
rated his sister’s temporary rule over the Empire following Joseph I’s sudden 
death and further demonstrated his recognition of her leadership." 

In addition to underscoring the Elector’s close rapport with Eleonore, 
The Coronation equally celebrates her Catholic piety and religious devotion. 
The relatively unassuming Empress humbly kneels to receive her crown and 
appears as a faithful servant of the Church and God. Freyberg and the other 
bishops who help him to perform the ceremony all act as intermediaries 
between the heavenly personifications above them and the temporal activi- 
ties that they execute below. Thus, Pellegrini emphasized the unity and coop- 
eration between the Church and Imperial regime, a pact that the Habsburgs 
had consistently maintained since the rule of Emperor Ferdinand 11 during 
the early to mid-seventeenth century.112 The ecclesiastics sanctified, made pos- 
sible, and formally approved Eleonore’s advancement to Empress. 

Through their pivotal role as spiritual mediators, they effectively transferred 
to her the special responsibilities and privileges associated with her office and 
perhaps most notably, that of rule by Gottesgnadentum or the “grace of God.” 
As Ulrich Schiitte maintains, many Austro-German rulers viewed themselves 
as divine sovereigns on earth who possessed the ability to rule absolutely." 


111 Foran image of this painting, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.77. 

112 Kovacs, 1986, 67. Ferdinand 111 and Leopold maintained this policy, known as the Pietas 
Austriaca, which Ferdinand 11 had derived from Rudolf r's (1218-1291) medieval ideology. 

113 Ulrich Schütte, “Das Fürstenschloss als Pracht-Gebäude,’ in Andreas Beyer, Lutz 
Unbehaun, eds., Die Künste und das Schloß in der frühen Neuzeit, Rudolstädter Forschungen 
zur Residenzkultur (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1998), 15-25. Nearly every official pub- 
lication from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries addressed each ruler with the 
introduction “von Gottes Gnaden,” and its frequent usage emphasizes how widely they 
embraced this concept. This practice was particularly important when the author listed 
а monarch’s titles, achievements, or other actions. Likewise, when Imperial sovereigns 
exchanged letters with one another, they employed this phrase as well as many different, 
elaborate salutations. Rulers took them very seriously, for they were closely connected 
to the strict hierarchy and divisions among the Reichs's high and lesser nobility. Lünig 
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Like James 1 (1566-1625) and his son Charles 1 (1600-1649) of England, who 
governed according to the Divine Right of Kings, the Habsburg monarchs 
and princes of the Empire similarly claimed to reign over their subjects via 
Gottesgnadentum. Eleonore and her brother no doubt subscribed to these 
beliefs,and they would have been well aware of the writings of Johann Joachim 
Becher (1635-1682) and Franz Philipp Florinus (1649-1699).!^ This concept 
of rule and authority was both patriarchal and hierarchical and it embodied 
dynastic motivations closely related to the sovereign’s desire to establish a line 
of continuity in the family’s history.’ When The Coronation is viewed in rela- 
tion to Gottesgnadentum, it is clear that this painting aimed to further legiti- 
mize the Pfalz-Neuburgs’ lineage, bolster their elevation in rank, and honor 
their contribution to the future legacy of Imperial rulers, which included 
Charles ут and his daughter Maria Theresia (1717-1780). 

In addition to glorifying her line of succession, The Coronation alludes to 
the Pfalz-Neuburg House’s support of and close involvement in the Catholic 
Church. Philipp Wilhelm, Elisabeth Amalie, the Imperial couple, and the 
Elector consistently donated money to various Jesuit foundations in the Reich, 
including churches, gymnasia (religious high schools), and monasteries.1!6 
Furthermore, nearly all of Eleonore’s and Johann Wilhelm’s brothers entered 
the priesthood. Like the parents of other German aristocratic families such as 
the Bavarian Wittelsbachs and the Schónborns, Philipp Wilhelm and Elisabeth 
Amalie ensured that four of their sons would pursue ecclesiastical careers as 
a way of displaying their piety, maintaining their loyalty to the Church, and 
trying to represent their own political interests among the clergy. Wolfgang 
Georg Friedrich became Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne, Ludwig Anton acted as 
Bishop of Worms, Alexander Sigismund obtained the office of Archbishop of 


meticulously categorized and codified these addresses in his Theatrum Ceremoniale 
(1719), vol. 1. 

114 These publications belonged to the genre of Hausväterliteratur (“household lead- 
ers literature”) for the nobility and included Becher’s Kluger Haufs=Vater, verständige 
Haufs=Mutter (1714) and Florinus’ Oeconomvs Prvdens Et Legalis. Oder Allgemeiner Klug- 
und Rechts-verständiger Haus-Vatter: bestehend In Neun Büchern (1705). Numerous other 
authors wrote about the notion of Gottesgnadentum, and it is discussed and mentioned 
throughout many illustrated architectural and ceremonial books from the late seven- 
teenth through the mid-eighteenth centuries. 

115  Schütte, 1998, 19-20. 

116 See Kaps, Pfalz-Neuburg: Geschichte und Lebensbilder, 2012. Some of these organizations 
included Jesuit institutions in their hometown of Neuburg an der Donau, Düsseldorf, 
Heidelberg, and Vienna, among many others. 
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Augsburg, and Franz Ludwig served as Archbishop of Trier and later Elector of 
Mainz." 

These brothers’ positions clearly indicate their family’s significant relation- 
ship with the Church and its major contributions to this institution. Given 
Alexander Sigismund's association with the Archbishopric of Augsburg, this 
painting could well allude to his participation in Joseph I’s coronation as 
King of Hungary (January 1690) and his later succession to Freyberg’s post in 
April of that year. As Thucellio described, Alexander Sigismund assisted in the 
preliminary reception of the Empress and her son at Augsburg by welcoming 
them in the courtyard outside this city’s cathedral in July 1689.18 


The Triumphal Entry of Johann Wilhelm (The Elector Johann 
Wilhelm Comes into his Inheritance, Fig. 62)" 


While The Coronation focused on Eleonore’s role as Empress primarily, The 
Triumphal Entry of Johann Wilhelm returns to the celebration of the Elector’s 
reign. In this scene, Johann Wilhelm, wearing his electoral robes and holding 
a scepter in his left hand, rides in a chariot pulled by four horses in the man- 
ner of a Roman triumphal ргосеѕѕіоп.!2° On the left, he is attended by Justice 
(with a sword, flame, and a black servant-boy), Prudence (with a mirror), Faith 





117 Kaps, Pfalz-Neuburg: Geschichte und Lebensbilder, 2012. 

118  Thucellio, 1690, part II, 13. 

119 Fora color illustration, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.78. 

120 Knox, 1995, 119. Pellgrini himself was also no doubt familiar with a work by his teacher, 
Pagani, The Triumph of Scipio (1706), which once adorned the Palazzo Corner, Venice (it is 
now installed in The Elms, Newport, Rhode Island). Illustrated in Knox, “Pagani, Pellegrini, 
and Piazzetta: from Ca’ Corner to ‘The Elms, Apollo 110 (November 1979): 428-437. Besides 
Pagani's painting, Pellegrini and his patron could have drawn upon a variety of sources in 
choosing this theme. The quadriga motif can be traced back to antiquity and it commonly 
appeared on Roman reliefs celebrating an emperor's conquests. Holy Roman Emperors 
such as Leopold continued this iconographic tradition and typically represented them- 
selves in triumphal processions in frescoes and through prints. For example, the Godyn 
brothers portrayed Leopold as a Roman emperor driving a chariot in the Kaisersaal of 
Troja Palace. Additionally, Leopold also commissioned similar depictions of himself in 
which he appeared as Phoebus-Apollo. See Friedrich Polleroß, "Sonnenkónig und öes- 
terreichische Sonne: Kunst und Wissenschaft als Fortsetzung des Krieges mit anderen 
Mitteln,’ ик 40 (1987), 391, 393. By the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
Johann Wilhelm and his contemporaries adopted this Imperial imagery and chose to 
render themselves in such a manner. Alternatively, the Elector could have known Jacob 
Jordaens' (1593-1678) The Triumph of Frederik Hendrik (1652) in Huis ten Bosch or Paul 
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or Religion in a cloak, and Magnanimity or Abundance (grasping a cornuco- 
pia). In the center foreground of the composition, an allegory of the Rhine 
reclines and is accompanied by two putti, one of whom plays with a mirror 
while his companion sleeps. They announce the prosperity, wealth, and fertil- 
ity of Johann Wilhelm's lands and people. 

To the right, a group of female personifications welcome the Elector and 
his entourage. A woman dressed in a white dress and a blue cape (perhaps 
Authority) offers him a tray with golden or brass keys while Spring (Flora) hov- 
ers above and drops flower petals below. Behind Authority appear Clemency 
(clothed in gold with her lion), Fidelity (clutching a dog), and Wisdom (hold- 
ing a large book).122 These figures eagerly receive Johann Wilhelm and prepare 
to lead him through a gate on the far right that is only visible from a shadow 
on a column. In the upper right, a row of cheering soldiers raise their arms 
and cheer as their leader approaches the city walls. Pellegrini used a palette 
of bright pastels including pink, pale green, light red, and gray and employed 
loose, painterly brushstrokes that characterize his mature style and reoccur 
throughout his other murals and ceilings. 

Unlike some of these earlier canvases, The Triumphal Entry of Johann Wilhelm 
does not represent one specific event. Rather, it more generally alluded to the 
Elector’s assumption of political authority and his control of the territories 
along the Rhine. While this painting bears the alternate title The Elector Johann 
Wilhelm Comes into his Inheritance, it could well refer to any one of several 
events in his life related to this theme, including his return to Düsseldorf after 
marrying Maria Anna Josepha in 1678 and his entry into this city following his 
father's death in 1690. In the first instance, Johann Wilhelm officially received 
the duchies of Jülich-Berg and part of his father's inheritance while in the lat- 
ter case he succeeded him as Elector of Pfalz-Neuburg. 

Authority's presence in this scene indicates that he has assumed some sort 
of power and the allegories of proper rule, viz. Prudence, Justice, Clemency, 
Wisdom, and Fidelity, all express his virtuous character and actions. The Rhine 
signals that Johann Wilhelm has come into the possession of some provinces 
that border this river. Spring (Flora) and Abundance allude to the peace, pros- 
perity, and riches that these lands and their people produce under the Elector's 





Carl Leygebe's (1664-after 1730) The Triumphal Procession of the Great Elector Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Brandenburg (ca. 1695), formerly in the Potsdam Stadtschloss. 

121  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 159-160. 

122 Ibid. This lion could also symbolize Jülich-Berg or the Palatinate because it appears on 
Johann Wilhelm’s coat of arms. 
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just and able leadership. Above, the soldiers rejoice as their new commander 
nears the gate and they enthusiastically await his final arrival in the city.123 


The Horrors of War (Fig. 63)124 


In this dramatically charged scene, we observe a soldier (War) in the center. 
He gestures with his left arm to a nearby skirmish among several combatants 
and resembles Mars, for he wears ancient Roman armor, dons a helmet capped 
by a dragon, and carries a sword in his right hand.!*° This warrior tramples on 
Justice, who has dropped her brass scale and looks up at him in terror. Envy 
(with her snakes) hovers directly above this soldier and he appears to have 
commanded Anger or Discord (with a burning fasces) to set a temple on fire 
that was perhaps dedicated to a regional patron god. A gang of thugs or looters 
lifts a stone cover of a tomb and prepare to rob a broken marble sculpture from 
it. On the right, a group of captives or refugees, represented by a frightened 
mother and her baby, a young man, and a little boy, attempts to flee from the 
tumult. 

By juxtaposing vibrant tones of light red and pink with gray and white, 
Pellegrini established a fiery and smoky atmosphere that engulfs this horrific 
and miserable episode. He painted The Horrors of War as a pendant and con- 
trast to The Happy Return, which emphasized peace, prosperity, and harmony 
in the Elector’s principalities. As Kultzen and Reuss have argued, this allegory 
directly related to the Nine Years’ War and its devastating impact on Johann 
Wilhelm’s lands and people in the Western Palatinate.'79 The artist's inclusion 
of the blazing temple and the avaricious grave-robbers could well reference the 
French destruction and desecration (1693) of the tombs housing the remains 
of the Counts Palatine in Heidelberg. 

In addition, the Mars-like figure in middle of the painting might equally 
reference Johann Wilhelm, who wisely commanded his troops to fight against 
the French. As Rapparini explained at numerous points in Le portrait du vrai 
mérite, unlike Louis xIv, Johann Wilhelm did not wage war for personal gains 
in power or territory but rather for the greater good of his subjects and the 





123  Bellucci's ceiling canvas Sacrifice to Ceres allegorizes this theme as well and celebrates the 
Elector's bountiful lands. Ceres was the Roman goddess of agriculture, grain, the harvest, 
and fertility. Illustrated in Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, plate 88. 

124  Foracolor illustration, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.79. 

125 Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 169-170. 

126 Ibid. 
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Reich at large. Despite its harmful impacts, war became a necessary evil for the 
Elector and his allies in order to defend the Empire, prevent Europe from being 
dominated by France, and establish peace among the Great Powers.!2” Thus, 
this scene also referenced the War of the Spanish Succession in which the 
French once again ravaged the Western Palatinate and Swabia during a series 
of attacks along the Rhine. 


The Electress’ Audience and Dining Chambers: The Consummation 
of Johann Wilhelm’s Marriage (The Betrothal to Anna Maria Luisa 
de’ Medici in 1691 (Fig. 64)!2° 


When Anna Maria received guests in her wing, they could have proceeded from 
the North Staircase to her two Ante-Chambers and in some instances prob- 
ably went beyond into her Audience Chamber or Dining Room Diagram 12.129 
Just as in the Elector’s apartments, a visitor’s circuit through the palace and 
access to its rooms depended upon his or her social rank and importance. Only 
the most privileged aristocrats would have been able to leave the Audience 
or Dining Chamber and enter the Retirade, the shared State Bedchamber, 
and private cabinets, which were reserved for exclusive, intimate gatherings 
of friends, family, or dignitaries.!?° In Anna Maria’s suite, both Pellegrini and 
Bellucci further emphasized the themes of marriage and conjugal love that 
began in the Elector's spaces. 

The Consummation of Johann Wilhelm's Marriage (The Betrothal to Anna 
Maria Luisa de' Medici in 1691) announces and celebrates the Elector's second 
marriage to the Florentine duchess. On the left, a group of figures escort Anna 
Maria from her chariot (pulled by two lions) as she approaches her groom. 
Johann Wilhelm, dressed in ancient Roman military garb, awaits her on the 
right and he suggestively points to the nuptial bed that the Three Graces 
and Cupid (above) are preparing. The bride's attendants or court officials 





127  Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 69-74, medals 62-64. 

128 Fora color illustration, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.80. 

129 The arrangement of wall pictures and ceilings in these rooms must remain speculative 
because of a lack of evidence. The works discussed below occupied either her Audience 
or Dining Chambers. The rest of the rooms could well have contained several allegorical 
canvases by Bellucci. These pictures are not analyzed because it is beyond the scope of 
this chapter. For a discussion of them, see Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 127-135. 

130 Hugh Murray Baillie, "Etiquette and the Planning of the State Apartments in Baroque 
Palaces,” Archaeologia or Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquities 101: second series 51 
(1967): 169-199; Rohr, 1729. 
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accompany her while two guards or soldiers embrace one another behind 
them. In the top center, Juno, accompanied by her peacock, presides over the 
event and Hymen tends a fire (symbolizing profane love) on an altar directly 
below. Venus (on the far right) and the Rhine (in the foreground) gesture 
toward the Elector and await the newly weds’ arrival.!?! 

Pellegrini may have based his subject and composition on Gerritt von 
Honthorst’s (1592-1656) Allegory of the Marriage of Frederik Hendrik and 
Amalie von Solms (1650).132 The two pictures share a variety of visual parallels, 
most notably the male ruler's Roman Imperial costume, the playful putti, and 
the Three Graces. Additionally, in both works, the bride appears on the left, 
the groom stands to her right, and they face one another. As in The Triumphal 
Entry, the artist employed a bright, rococo palette of pastel pink, blue, gray, 
and red and he used thick, loose brushstrokes in modeling his figures’ drapery. 
Pellegrini elaborated on these pictorial techniques by accentuating the airy, 
billowing atmosphere of the scene. Juno and Hymen gracefully emerge from 
the pale blue sky and puffy, pinkish-gray clouds in the background while the 
curtain above the bed dramatically blows in the wind. 

As Kultzen and Reuss have noted, Pellegrini established and contrasted pub- 
lic and private spaces in his composition.!®3 On the left-hand side, we observe 
that Anna Maria fulfilled her legal obligation of having first completed the 
marriage ceremony (symbolized by the presence of her escorts). Meanwhile, 
Johann Wilhelm welcomes her to the next stage of events on the right: the 
consummation of the nuptials within the intimacy of the wedding bed. We 
might interpret the middle of the picture, occupied by Hymen and his altar, as 
a transitional space. Thus, he, Juno, and the Three Graces oversee and help to 
facilitate the Electress' crossing of a figurative boundary into her official union 
with the Elector. In brief, she left her family and was subsequently integrated 
into a new dynasty. 


Allegory of the Marriage of Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici to 
Johann Wilhelm (Fig. 65)!34 


In his ceiling Allegory of the Marriage of Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici to Johann 
Wilhelm, which relates directly to The Consummation, the painter further devel- 





131 Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 157-158. 
132 Foran illustration of this work, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.81. 
133  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 157-158. 
134 Fora color image of this work, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.82. 
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oped and explored his full-fledeed rococo style that anticipated the work of 
the next generation of Italian and South German frescoists including Carlone, 
Tiepolo, Cosmas Damian Asam (1686-1739), and Johann Georg Bergmüller 
(1688—1762).135 An even lither picture than the wall canvas, this composition 
epitomizes Pellegrini’s ethereal, buoyant rendition of personifications or dei- 
ties gathered in the heavens. He increased the brightness of his colors by using 
very light pinks, pastel blues, and peach tones to model both his figures and 
atmospheric effects. Thus, he lent the entire composition a cotton candy-like 
suppleness and gracefulness that would reoccur in subsequent palace ceilings 
throughout the German states such as Asam’s Triumph of Apollo (1730) in the 
Ovalsaal at Schloss Alteglofsheim, Carlone’s cycle at Schloss Augustusburg, 
Brühl (1748-1750), and Tiepolo’s Apollo and the Four Continents (1752-1753) at 
Würzburg. 

In the center of the composition, a personification of Anna Maria kneels 
before Venus with her left arm extended outward. The Three Graces, who sym- 
bolize beauty, love, and voluptuousness, accompany her on the right while 
Minerva responds by pointing to the female allegory and looking out at the 
viewer. On the lower left, Fecundity (holding a rabbit), is flanked by her assis- 
tant and the attributes of the Rhine (reeds, a lion, and a medallion portrait of 
Johann Wilhelm).!°° She raises her left arm upward in honor of the Electress as 
two putti (with Hymen's torch) chase away Envy on the right.!?” Given the close- 
ness in themes, colors, and iconography of this ceiling and The Consummation, 
it is reasonable to assume that both paintings were installed in the same room. 


Family and Identity in the Marriage Canvases 


As we are aware, issues of marriage and family significantly occupied the 
Electoral couple on a range of political, social, and personal levels. The Italian 
painters' works primarily engage with a set of closely related themes such as 
familial duty, physical and emotional love, and children. Throughout their 
lives, Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria were unable to produce a healthy heir 





135 Other artists who later developed a similar rococo style were Amigoni, Giuseppe Appiani 
(1706-1785), and Matthäus Günther (1705-1788). 

136 Pellegrini could well have obtained the idea for such a portrait from a series of ivory 
medallions (ca. 1688) by the carver Jean-Francois Cavalier (ca. 1650/1660-1699). Illustrated 
in Otto-Teich Balgheim, “Beiträge zur Ikonographie Johann Wilhelms”, Düsseldorfer 
Heimatsblätter 7 (1938), 24—25. 

137  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 173-174. 
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that survived childbirth.!38 Considering their preoccupation with dynastic suc- 
cession, this situation might have instilled the ageing couple with frustration 
and anxiety. They no doubt felt disappointed because the Elector’s siblings, as 
well as their other relatives and friends, had numerous children.!?? Therefore, 
these circumstances drove the two rulers to commission images that repre- 
sented Anna Maria's desired fertility and their unattainable parentage. 

Pellegrini's decorative, fluffy style, characterized by his use of high values, 
loosely modeled figures, and vague, misty background lend the pictures related 
to conjugal affairs effeminate and delicate qualities that precede the work of 
eighteenth-century French rococo painters such as Frangois Boucher (1703- 
1770) and Jean-Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806). While the Italian artist's com- 
positions are not as openly erotic as those of his successors, they are indeed 
sexually suggestive. In The Consummation, Johann Wilhelm rather evocatively 
points to the nuptial bed and insinuates that it is as a place of seduction, desire, 
and love-making. Similarly, Pellegrini added the busty, bare-legged Fecundity 
with her soft, fleshy body in Allegory of the Marriage to accentuate the scene's 
eroticism and to entice the viewer below. 

Pellegrini's first two canvases mark a transition from the last public rooms of 
the Electoral Apartments to the privacy of the Retirade, the State Bedchamber, 
and the Cabinets. His paintings constitute a prelude to Bellucci's Allegory of 
Marriage in the State Bedroom where the observer reaches the climax of the 
marriage iconography. As might be expected, the artist and his patrons, in 
accordance with early eighteenth-century decorum, did not choose an overtly 
sexual picture but rather decided to portray its subject appropriately as an 
allegory. 

Bellucci's work originally comprised a five-part work (Figs. 66—71) that is 
now dispersed. As Knox has made clear, it is certain that the artist installed 
these paintings in the Electoral Bedchamber because the five correspondingly 
sized, empty stucco frames remain preserved.!^? In the each of the four cor- 
ners of the ceiling appeared oval canvases of putti that personified marriage 
and love. The central picture, Allegory of the Consummation, picks up where 
Pellegrini concluded his sequence in the preceding Audience Chamber. On the 
left, Hymen leads a personification of Anna Maria toward a nuptial bed that 





138 Karnau, “Zeittafeln 1658-1743,’ in exh. cat., 1988, 202. Anna Maria was also unsuccessful in 
bearing children because she suffered a miscarriage in April 1692. 

139 Among the Pfalz-Neuburgs, Eleonore Magdalena had two sons and four daughters while 
her younger sisters gave birth to numerous offspring. 

140 Knox, 1995, 97-100. These ceiling frames are illustrated in Dobisch, 1938, 65. 
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two cherubs prepare by drawing the curtains above.141 To the right, a half-nude 
personification of the groom (Johann Wilhelm) waits for her under the drapes. 
The Elector is flanked by either a reclining Juno or Diana who assists him in 
welcoming his new wife under the canopy.!*? In the foreground, more putti 
play with a celebratory wedding garland while a winged woman and other chil- 
dren with flowers hover above. 

If Pellegrini’s works in the previous rooms expressed sensuality, Bellucci even 
further heightened the erotic subject matter in Allegory of the Consummation. 
Johann Wilhelm, who has already undressed in the bed, eagerly awaits his 
somewhat reluctant bride as he gestures to the voluptuous sheets. Bellucci 
focused our attention on the bed by placing it in the center and spreading the 
curtains in such a manner that they occupy most of the composition. Hence, 
the painter drew the viewer into this place of enticement, carnal pleasure, and 
procreation. By including this sexually suggestive element, the artist hinted 
that the couple had indeed tried to produce children but failed. In doing so, 
he also subtly reaffirmed Johann Wilhelm's own sexual capability and prowess 
despite his lack of success in attempting to conceive with his wife. 

Whereas Pellegrini’s Allegory of the Marriage of Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici 
features fleshy, eroticized women, Bellucci’s picture not surprisingly contains 
a preponderance of bouncing, playful cherubs. The oval canvases represent 
allegories of peace, motherhood, conjugal partnership, and personal responsi- 
bility. The abundance of putti also alludes to the Electoral couple’s unfulfilled 
longing for children.143 The patrons’ choice of babies instead of typical stock 
personifications drawn from Ripa, Cartari, or other iconographic manuals is 
significant because they wished to stress their common (though shattered) 
hopes for establishing a family. 

By the time that Pellegrini and Bellucci finished their paintings, the Electoral 
couple’s possibility of having heirs was highly unlikely, if not impossible. In 
1711, Johann Wilhelm suffered a stroke that weakened his health, caused him 
to take more care in his sometimes extravagant lifestyle, and probably ended 





141 Quaeitzsch maintains that this woman is Maria Anna Josepha, most likely because she 
has blonde hair. However, I argue against this identification because the majority of 
canvases related to her life were installed chronologically in the Elector’s public apart- 
ments. Furthermore, it would have been neither decorous nor relevant to portray Johann 
Wilhelm’s previous marriage consummation once he had wedded Anna Maria Luisa. 
Thus, this woman represents a personification of Maria Anna Josepha and is not a direct 
portrayal of her. 

142  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 121—122. 


143 Morsches, 1993, 143. 
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any hopes of starting a family. Between 1714 and his death in 1716, he experi- 
enced further deteriorations of his physical condition that eventually debili- 
tated him.144 Despite Johann Wilhelm’s relationships with various mistresses, 
Anna Maria remained devoted to her husband and loyally stayed at his side 
during the last months of his life.145 

The two sovereigns’ close relationship and considerable dedication to one 
another is evident in Pellegrini’s paintings that frequently allegorize them 
together with Juno and Hymen. Anna Maria’s hoped-for motherhood is not 
merely a female concern but is equally a male issue. Ancient gods and per- 
sonifications associated with marriage and fertility accompany and protect 
the couple in order to legitimize their childless marriage. In an age when 
German and other European rulers were expected to bear numerous children 
in their families’ names, the couple’s lack of success was certainly not unheard 
of but would have proven controversial among aristocratic circles. 

Being a Medici, the Electress no doubt grew ever more concerned with 
dynastic succession for a variety of reasons. To begin with, Anna Maria could 
have been aware of Marie de’ Medici’s political failures as a monarch but 
would have recognized her ancestor’s achievement in giving birth to a healthy, 
capable male heir, Louis x111 (1601-1643), among her many other children who 
became sovereigns in their own right. Therefore, Marie’s role as a mother and a 
significant art patron would have provided the Electress with a model to follow 
in her own life and career. 

Rubens’ emphasis on these themes in the Luxembourg cycle could have 
guided Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm in their choice of subjects and ico- 
nography for the Bensberg pictures. Moreover, throughout the Electress’ reign, 
she probably felt substantial pressure from fellow aristocrats and her father, 
Cosimo III, to produce a successor because her brothers, Ferdinando (1663- 
1713) and Gian’ Gastone, also proved unsuccessful in this endeavor. As time 
passed, she and Gian’ Gastone realized that the Medici line would unfortu- 
nately end with either of their deaths and that they could do little to prevent 
this occurrence. 


The Planning of the State Apartments and their Potential Uses 


While the state bedchambers of other German palaces were usually separated 
according to each gender, the Paradeschlafzimmer at Bensberg deviated from 





144  Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 115—121. 
145 Ibid. 
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this norm because both rulers used it.146 Gamer contends that this room could 
not have been shared given the strict Spanish-Habsburg ceremonial regula- 
tions that governed their decoration and use.147 However, I argue against his 
assertion and agree with Dobisch's opinion because stucco reliefs (Figs. 72—73) 
of both rulers adorn the cornices below the ceiling.^* The stuccoes relate 
directly to Bellucci’s ceiling canvases and strongly support the notion that they 
used this space together. If the Bedchamber were only Johann Wilhelm’s, then 
it would not have been necessary to commission medallion portraits of each 
patron.149 Furthermore, as we know, some German monarchs and their archi- 
tects did not always replicate the palace room layouts prescribed by authors 
of treatises and guides. Decker’s Fiirstlicher Baumeister or Leonhard Christoph 
Sturm’s (1669-1719) Vollstándige Anweisung Grosser Herren Palldste (1718) pro- 
vided suggested designs, ideas, and other advice for patrons and architects to 
adapt according to their specific requirements. In this instance, the Electoral 
couple and Alberti could well have consulted either of these illustrated 
books for the initial concept of the room, and they might have altered it as 
needed. 

Although Quaeiztsch maintains that Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria mod- 
eled the Bensberg State Bedroom after its counterpart at Versailles, I am of the 
opposite persuasion. Considering the Electoral couple’s wars with France and 
hostility toward Louis xtv and his expansion into the Empire, such a choice 
would have made no sense politically or socially. Moreover, as we know, the 
King's State Bedchamber was designated for his personal use during the daily 
ritual of his reveiller and coucher, and he did not share it with the Queen for 
this purpose. The likelihood of this French prototype is equally improbable, 
for Louis' room was at the center of the palace and faced the cour d'honneur 
whereas the space at Bensberg looked out on the garden side of the house and 
did not occupy the middle of the floor plan. Rather, the Retirade was situated 
in the house's center and thus its location differs considerably from the layout 
at Versailles. 

Quaeitzsch rightly asserts that ceremonial practices at Bensberg would 
have been somewhat more relaxed than in the Düsseldorf Residenz. Evidence 
exists from contemporary authors such as Julius Bernhard von Rohr (1688- 
1742) that rulers often loosened some of the formal etiquette they practiced in 





146 Several hunting palaces that adhere to this rule are Schloss Lustheim (1688) and the Altes 
Corps de Logis of Schloss Ludwigsburg (1703-1712). 

147 Gamer, 1978, 90-91. 

148  Dobisch, 1938, 61-62. 

149 Most other German palaces usually contained state bedrooms whose imagery pertained 
to only one ruler. 
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their city Residenzen when they stayed at their country homes (both Jagd- and 
Lustschlósser). For example, in Rohr's Einleitung zur Ceremoniel-Wissenschafft 
der grofsen Herrn (1729), he observed: "the great lords commonly cultivate 
themselves by embarking for their pleasure and hunting palaces and entertain 
with hunts and all kinds of amusements. There are typically some strict cer- 
emonies themselves, of which one is conscious in the residences at court, that 
are banned, and one senses everywhere more freedom and informal (relaxed) 
nature.”!50 Unfortunately, few court records survive that document specific 
ceremonial activities at Bensberg apart from several accounts of hunting par- 
ties that occurred prior to the palace's completion.!*! Therefore, we should be 
cautious in our analysis and establishment of definitive conclusions regarding 
the exact type of court etiquette employed at this palace. 

One can dispute Quaeitzsch's line of argumentation when he contends that 
Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria subscribed to French royal, ceremonial prac- 
tices at Bensberg. As far as we know, only some German rulers such as Max 
Emanuel imitated Louis x1v's forms of courtly manners, and we do not possess 
any documentation that the Pfalz-Neuburgs followed suit.!?2 Quaeiztsch ques- 
tionably bases his hypothesis on the model of the Bavarian Elector's Munich 
court and maintains that a broad public would have been allowed to view the 
allegories of arts and learning in the Retirade and the conjugal subjects in the 
Bedchamber.!*3 





150 ...pflegen sich die grossen Herren gemeiniglich auf ihre Lustschlósser und Jagdhäuser 
zu begeben und daselbst mit Jagden und allerhand Arten der Lustbarkeit zu divertieren. 
Es sind selbst gemeiniglich manche strenge Ceremonien, die man in den Residentien bey 
Hofe versphührt, verbannet, und man spühret allenthalben mehr Freyheit und ungez- 
wungenes Wesen. Rohr, 1729, 859. 

151 The documents that survive describe hunting excursions and gatherings from 1708 but 
do not recount activities that might have occurred in the Neues Schloss from 1711 onward. 
For an account of these events, see Daubenbüchel, Mit Jan Wellem auf zur Parforcejagd 
(Bergisch Gladbach: Edition, das unbekannte Bensberg, 1996). 

152 Мах Emanuel emulated Louis xiv because they were allies during the War of the Spanish 
Succession and they later befriended one another during the Elector's exile at the French 
court (1708-1715). See Max Tillmann, Ein Frankreichbiindnis mit der Kunst: Max Emanuel 
als Auftragsgeber und Sammler (Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009). 

153  Quaeitzsch supports his assertion based upon Henriette Graf's study that examines 
court life and ceremonies in Max Emanuel's Munich Residenz. See Quaeitzsch, 2009, 167; 
Graf, Die Residenz in München: Hofzeremoniell, Innenräume und Móblierung von Kurfürst 
Maximilian I. Bis Karl vir (Munich: Bayerische Verwaltung der Staatlichen Schlósser, 


Garten und Seen, 2002). 
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Given the vicissitudes of war with France and Bavaria and the Pfalz- 
Neuburgs’ close rapport with the Habsburgs, they would have instead more 
likely aimed to distance themselves from their opponents and follow Austro- 
Spanish types of ceremonies that emphasized exclusivity and privacy over 
publicity in a ruler’s rooms. Whereas Quaeiztsch believes that the Electoral 
couple invited a wide audience into the Retirade and State Bedroom, I con- 
tend that this occurrence was doubtful because Max Emanuel’s ceremonial 
protocol in Munich does not necessarily apply to the Electoral couple’s own 
approaches at Bensberg, especially given their life-long Austrian loyalty and 
partnership. Moreover, especially by the last years of Louis x1v's reign, many 
Imperial aristocrats could well have found his overly regimented, public cere- 
monies and daily rituals both outmoded and unfavorable, and thus they would 
have refrained from adopting them.» 


The Cabinets and Time Revealing Truth (Fig. 74)!55 


In light of these circumstances, it is highly probable that the two side cabi- 
nets of the State Bedroom were the most private parts of the palace accessible 
to visitors.!°? Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria might have invited only very 
privileged guests here after showing them the State Bedchamber. The first of 
these rooms can be identified as the Chinese Cabinet, where Bellucci's Time 
Revealing Truth occupied its ceiling, while the second cabinet contained a now 
lost painting of two female figures in the clouds, one of whom held a statue of 
Pallas Minerva and the other a golden scepter.158 





154 Not all German courts followed the same ceremonial procedures. Given their differing 
social orientations and models in certain instances, one would have expected to find a 
range of practices with only some commonalities. 

155 Indeed, as we are well aware, French nobles themselves had grown tired of the Sun King's 
oppressively formal ceremonial protocol by the time of his death in 1715. Upon the ascen- 
sion of Louis xv to the throne, Philippe 11, Duke of Orléans (1674-1723), Regent of the 
Kingdom, moved the court back to Paris and helped to foster a more private, exclusive 
aristocratic society that favored the intimate salons of its hótels de ville. 

156 Fora color illustration, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.86. 

157 It is commonly known that German and other European monarchs did not sleep in their 
official bedrooms. Rather, they retired to secret or hidden rooms elsewhere in their pal- 
aces. At Bensberg, the location of these spaces is not known. However, it is possible that 
they were situated directly above the bedchamber suite on the third floor, which would 
have been accessible via the servants' staircases. 

158 Knox, 1995, 100; Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 126. 
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Such spaces were common features of many German palaces and patrons 
typically used them to display Delft and Meissen ceramics as well as East Asian 
export pottery, lacquer furniture, and other small-scale, precious objects.159 Its 
walls could have been decorated with elaborate damasks or lacquered wood 
paneling that probably contained carved or painted images of fanciful, rococo 
chinoiserie pastoral scenes. These fictional Chinese motifs might have extended 
to the ceiling’s stuccowork and continued throughout in the curtains, carpets, 
and other interior decorations. Like the Bedroom, the Electoral couple could 
well have shared the Cabinet and might have entertained members of their 
inner social circle together there. Since the nobility so greatly valued the exoti- 
cism and preciousness of these spaces’ furnishings and wares, they frequently 
confined them to their palaces’ inner-most parts to emphasize their exclusivity. 

In Time Revealing Truth, Saturn uncovers a young female allegory of Truth.1©° 
To his right, three floating putti help him disrobe her. Below, another cherub 
holding a large torch beats down two vices, most likely Calumny (left) and 
Envy (right), two of Truth's main орропеп 516! Bellucci heightened this scene's 
eroticism by presenting the viewer with an almost completely nude woman 
who occupies the center of the picture. Her feminine beauty, characterized by 
her soft, white skin, delicate breasts, and skimpy loin cloth, sharply contrasts 
with Chronos’ old, wrinkled body and gray facial hair. Saturn’s proximity to 
the woman and his own nudity accentuate this juxtaposition and suggest that 
he might possess interests in her other than his role as her protector. As in 
Allegory of the Consummation, the artist decorously exposed the female body 
for the male viewer’s gaze through allegory. 

It is not a coincidence that the artist repeated a subject at Bensberg that 
Johann Adam had commissioned less than ten years earlier (Fig. 75).162 Just 
as the Prince had chosen this standard personification to glorify his own 





159 Consult Dawn Jacobsen, Chinoiserie (London: Phaidon, 1999). Numerous German sov- 
ereigns possessed such Chinese cabinets including Friedrich 1 of Prussia, Augustus the 
Strong, Max Emanuel, and Lothar Franz von Schónborn. In the German states, chinoiserie 
developed into a fashion craze during the early to mid-eighteenth century. Many aristo- 
crats sought to adorn their homes with pseudo-Chinese interior décor and acquire East 
Asian export ceramics and furnishings. 

160 Time Revealing Truth was a stock subject of this period and appeared in many easel 
paintings as well. 

161  Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 126. 

162  Kultzen and Reuss have identified some other possible origins for the canvas, including 
several comparable figures on Grupello’s massive bronze pyramid (now at the Mannheim 
Residenz) that Rapparini illustrated in his manuscript. For illustrations and an icono- 
graphical analysis, see Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 68-69, medal no. 60/61; 
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righteousness and dignity, the Electoral couple similarly emulated him by com- 
missioning it as well. As previously suggested, Johann Wilhelm and Johann 
Adam no doubt knew each other through their involvement in Imperial poli- 
tics, and it is probable that the German ruler either saw firsthand or learned of 
Bellucci’s cycle through his Viennese contemporary. By borrowing this theme, 
the Electoral patrons sought to express their own comparable honor and virtue 
as Imperial sovereigns. 

Traditionally, this female personification served to emphasize the triumph 
of truth and virtuousness over ignorance, greed, and jealousy. Bellucci deftly 
juxtaposed the white cloth that vibrantly illuminates Truth with the shad- 
owed, gloomy lower portion of the canvas into which the vices fall in order 
to emphasize the opposition between these forces. The two paintings share 
a variety of features such as the nude Truth, a winged Saturn, a putto with a 
torch, the falling vices, and the large globe. Bellucci altered the Bensberg ver- 
sion by eliminating Chronos’ scythe, moving his back to the viewer, placing 
Truth in the middle, and partially obscuring the vices’ faces in darkness. In 
addition, Truth’s body is more exposed in the Liechtenstein canvas whereas 
she wears a loin cloth in the later picture. We also observe that the light source 
in the earlier painting derives from the glow of the rising sun on top of the 
sphere rather than from higher above in the sky. 


Gender and Identity in the Electoral Retirade 


With the State Bedchamber and its adjoining cabinets, the Electoral Retirade 
(Diagrams 13-14) was among the most exclusive and private rooms on the pal- 
ace’s piano nobile. Although it is possible that this room was separated into 
two spaces by a wall, upon closer examination of the floor plan, one observes 
that this division was added in 1834 during the palace’s conversion into a 
military academy.!6? Given this alteration to the space, the Retirade would 
have originally been one large room that the patrons could have shared in a 
similar manner to the State Bedchamber suite. Some of the aristocrats who 





Kultermann, “Die Bronzepyramide Grupellos auf dem Mannheimer Paradeplatz," ру 48 
(1956): 310-316. 

163 Most scholars, including Gamer and Knox, have interpreted this wall as an origi- 
nal division and thus discussed the Retirade as two separate rooms. However, the key 
on Mulbach’s plan very clearly indicates that it was in fact an alteration to the original 
room. Based upon this notation, I believe that it was a common space. See Dobisch, 1938, 
plate 4. 
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possibly entered the Retirade might have included family members (e.g., the 
Pfalz-Neuburgs, Medicis, Habsburgs, and Pfalz-Sulzbachs) and a circle of close 
friends such as the Schaesbergs, Lemmens, Sponheims, and Landsbergs, some 
of whom were high-ranking politicians or court officials.1°* Other persons who 
perhaps accessed these inner rooms were the members of Johann Wilhelm's 
St. Hubertus Orden.!65 

Knox argued that Bellucci's Allegory of Womanly Virtues was installed 
in the Electress’ Retirade and that his Allegory of Manly Virtues hanged in 
Elector's adjacent room.!96 However, I propose that the canvases from each 
group could have equally appeared in one large, common Retirade. Just as in 
the rest of the palace, since we do not know for certain where most of the 
pictures were placed, it is difficult to provide a definitive answer as to their 
exact locations. Nevertheless, is clear that this room contained five-part ceiling 
decorations installed in frames. Knox also classified these allegories accord- 
ing to their associated gender but did not provide an explanation as to why 
and how they embody distinct male or female qualities. Specifically, his usage 
of the terms “manly” and “womanly” to identify the Retirade paintings seem 
simplistic because Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria held many common goals 
and ambitions. 





164 For more information on the aristocrats in the Electoral couple’s inner circle, see 
Brenner, “Johann Friedrich Schaesberg (1663/64-1723)—die Rechte und die linke Hand 
Jan Wellems,” HzSD 15 (2008): 3-6; Peters, 1988, 49-55. Like the Electoral couple, the 
Hofkammerdirektor, Wilhelm Daniel Lemmen, took an interest in Italian painting, and 
Pellegrini is recorded as having provided canvases for his hunting palace, Schloss Roland. 
On this matter, consult Gisela Vollmer, *Haus Roland und seine Besitzer, Beitráge zur 
Geschichte eines herrschaftlichen Anwesens im heutigen Düsseldorfer Stadtgebiet,’ р] 61 
(1988): 1-49, cited in Baumgärtel, 2006, 36-37, 47. Other artists involved with this project 
were Johann B. Fischer, Schoonjans, and van der Mijn. Johann Wilhelm periodically used 
this castle as another hunting retreat. 

165 This group consisted of approximately eighteen members in 1708 and it expanded in 
numbers until the Elector's death. These persons included Johann Wilhelm, Schaesberg, 
Landgrave Ernst Ludwig von Hessen-Darmstadt (1667-1739), Duke Theodor Eustach von 
Pfalz-Sulzbach (1659-1732), Duke Joseph Karl Emanuel von Pfalz-Sulzbach, Duke Anton 
Ulrich von Sachsen-Meiningen (1687-1763), and Margrave Pietro Neri Lorenzo Angelelli- 
Malvezzi (1663-1732). For a complete listing of the members, see the Order's protocol 
book: Equestris Ordo Sancti Huberti 1708 (collection of the Stadtmuseum Düsseldorf). 

166 Knox does not mention which wall pictures could have been in these rooms. A series of 
oval portraits depicting relatives and friends probably hanged in the Retirade along with 
paintings from the Electoral collections. For illustrations of the portraits, see Peters, 1988, 
53. For Knox's reconstructions, see Knox, 1995, 103-127. 
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The Retirade Paintings: Cultural Philanthropy 


The canvases celebrating the Electoral couple’s cultural patronage responded to 
a range of intellectual and cultural developments occurring within the Austro- 
German states.!?7 To begin with, the foundation of the Berlin Academies of 
the Fine Arts (1698) and Sciences (1700) provided significant inspiration for 
rulers of neighboring territories to glorify their individual forms of philanthro- 
ру.168 Even when they did not attain such a codified, “official” status, sovereigns 
could model their patronage of artists, scientists, university professors, and 
others after such institutions. At the time of their inception, the two Prussian 
Academies were well documented, they attracted considerable attention, and 
aristocrats would have known about them by reading contemporary periodi- 
cals, most notably the Theatrum Europaeum.'© Furthermore, Johann Wilhelm 
directly knew of Leibniz's involvement in founding the Academy of Sciences 
because the philosopher had written him to request his assistance with the 
establishment of a similar institution in Міеппа.!?° Specifically, Leibniz asked 
for the Elector's help in convincing Emperor Leopold to fund his proposed 
project, for Johann Wilhelm maintained close relations with his brother-in- 
law and thus was positioned to influence his decision in this matter. In addi- 
tion, the philosopher contacted the Elector because he had secretly endorsed 
his father's candidacy for the Polish Crown from 1667 to 1669, and he likely 
believed that he would reciprocate by aiding him.172 

In his letter, Leibniz revealed his previous political support for Philipp 
Wilhelm, provided his recipient with a detailed autobiography, and cited his 





167 For color images of some Retirade paintings, see Fulco, 2014, Figs. 2.90, 2.92-2.93, and 
2.96—2.97. 

168 Тһе Berlin Academy of Fine Arts was founded by Friedrich 111 and the Dutch painter, 
Augustin Terwesten (1649-1711). For more information, see Liselotte Wiesinger, “Augustin 
Terwesten und die Gründung der Akademie der Künste: Zu Neuerwerbungen von 
Akademiezeichnungen Terwestens,” in Colella, ed., exh. cat., 1995, 62—68. 

169 See Theatrum Europaeum, vol. 15, 1707, 730—732. 

170 Joseph Bergmann, “Leibnizens Memoriale an den Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von der 
Pfalz wegen Errichtung einer Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien vom 2. Oktober 
1704, in Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosphisch- 
historische Classe, vol. 16, 1855, 3-22, cited in Bredekamp, 2004, 176. I have been unable 
to locate a response to Leibniz's inquiry. Therefore, it remains unclear whether Johann 
Willhelm actually intermediated on his behalf with Leopold. 

171 Bergmann, 1855, 7. 

172 Ibid., 5. 
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professional credentials in order to convince the Elector of his plan's worth.173 
Given their communication, it is likely that Johann Wilhelm knew of Leibniz’s 
writings, and he might have read the Dróle de Pensée or Monadogony, both 
of which encouraged aristocratic sponsorship of learned societies and cul- 
tural philanthropy. Leibniz's emphasis on the need for powerful sovereigns to 
engage in such practices would have appealed to the Elector who, throughout 
his reign, sought to improve universities and Jesuit colleges in his territories 
and advance scientific research and discovery. 

Like the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine Arts would not serve 
merely as a school. Rather, it was supposed to act as a "community" or "gather- 
ing" of judging and advising artists and connoisseurs. As a college, it would 
manage artistic conditions and practices by statutes and in conjunction with 
the counsel of Friedrich 111 and his court in order to establish buon gusto in 
the land.1⁄4 Though academies had existed in Europe since the Renaissance, 
these institutions were among the first of their kind in the Empire. They were 
particularly significant because they operated within the Electoral Residence, 
thereby connecting it directly with the sovereign's seat of government and 
household. Hence, these organizations made the palace a center of knowl- 
edge, learning, and patronage where artists came to study and improve their 
creative abilities and invention. 

While Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria did not establish academies in their 
lands, they aspired to portray themselves as comparable patrons to their peers 
in Berlin in a variety of ways. By far, Le portrait du vrai mérite is the most valu- 
able piece of evidence that embodies their ambitions in this regard. A docu- 
ment of Johann Wilhelm's political accomplishments and virtuous actions, this 
manuscript equally celebrates the cultural patronage of the Electoral couple. 
Rapparini dedicated over half of his text to the latter theme, and he included 
seventy-two medals and descriptions of the creative persons and scholars 
employed at the Düsseldorf court.175 

In particular, the Court Secretary featured the various artists and musi- 
cians who served Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria, thus emphasizing their 
special passion for the visual and performing arts. Given that Rapparini and 





173 Ibid. 

174 Wiesinger, “Berliner Maler um 1700 und die Gründung der Akademie der Künste und 
mecanischen Wissenschaften," in Willmuth Arenhövel, ed., Berlin und die Antike, exh. 
cat., vol. 1. (Berlin: Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Staatliche Museen Preußischer 
Kulturbesitz, 1979), 80-92. 

175 See Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, medals 7/8; 11/12; 17/18; 21-36; 45/46; 53—59; 
66-108; 133/134. 
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his patrons commemorated the achievements of more artists, authors, and 
intellectuals than political or religious figures, the Düsseldorf court (and its 
associated residences) functioned as a Musenhof par excellence, one that the 
Electoral couple no doubt envisioned as a worthy rival to comparable centers 
of knowledge and creativity formed by Friedrich 111, Augustus the Strong, and 
sovereigns of other Austro-German principalities. Thus, it is not surprising that 
Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria underscored these themes in their private 
rooms at Bensberg. 

In one of the central Retirade ceilings, Allegory of the Patronage of the Pfalz- 
Neuburg House (Fig. 76), a personification of the Palatinate sits on a lion and 
is crowned by а putto.!79 To her right we notice Hercules (signifying Fortitude 
and Virtue) accompanied by two cherubs who grasp his club. The Palatinate 
crowns a kneeling female figure with a laurel wreath. Meanwhile, an old 
bearded man (Merit), who also symbolizes honor and perpetual glory with his 
spear, encourages her to look at the book below offered by a putto.!”” Given 
Bellucci’s similar pictorial device in his pendant canvas Allegory of the Glorious 
Ancestry of the Pfalz-Neuburg House (Fig. 77), this man could also represent an 
elderly scholar or an earthly representative of Merit. The painter might have 
included him in order to provide an example of how his patrons actualized 
their patronage of learning and university studies by supporting faculty mem- 
bers and independent scholars. The kneeling woman is perhaps an allegory 
of scholarship because of her proximity to the book held by the cherub. The 
Palatinate’s coronation of this figure indicates her deserved recognition and 
reward for her achievements. 

To the left of Allegory of the Patronage, one could have seen clockwise 
Geography and Astronomy (Fig. 78), Peace and Justice (Fig. 79), and Fine Arts 
and Painting (Fig. 80). Upon careful examination, we note that Bellucci based 
these compositions on his previous Liechtenstein canvases and adapted them. 
As in the case of Time Reveals Truth, he and his patrons very consciously drew 
upon the Viennese paintings for thematic and iconographical inspiration. 
Like Johann Adam, who was an ardent enthusiast of Italian architecture and 
painting, Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm aimed to represent themselves as 
equally outstanding benefactors of the arts and learning, and they also chose 
Italian artists and builders to decorate their new palace. Indeed, Bellucci's 
Bensberg commission rivaled and aimed to surpass the scope of Johann Adam’s 





176 This animal is her emblem and appears on the Bavarian Wittelsbach and Pfalz-Neuburg 
coats of arms. The Palatinate also appears in Rapparini’s medal (no. 5) and it could have 
served as an iconographical model for the painter. See ibid., 20. 

177 Ripa, 1603, cited in Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 134-135. 
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Stadtpalais cycle. Therefore, the painter's sponsors sought to compete with the 
Austrian prince and claim membership in a newly emerging aristocratic soci- 
ety of Austro-German intellectuals and art connoisseurs. 

In Geography and Astronomy, a group of students, one of whom holds an 
open book, gathers around a bearded man (Geography) measuring a large globe 
with a compass. Geography’s pupil with the book gazes directly down at us as 
a means of capturing our attention and drawing us into the scene. To his right, 
Astronomy, accompanied by an attendant, sits on a cloud and gazes through a 
telescope at the heavens. The patrons’ choice of this allegory paralleled their 
personal interests in both disciplines and their active sponsorship of research 
in each field.!”8 Among the scholars in the Electoral couple's employment were 
the Dutch physicist, mathematician, and astronomer, Nicolaas Harstoeker 
(1656-1725), and Erich Philipp Ploennies, a court cartographer, geographer, 
and mathematician. Johann Wilhelm appointed Harstoeker court mathemati- 
cian and honorary professor of physics at Heidelberg University, and he com- 
missioned Ploennies to produce the Topographia Ducatus Montani (1715), the 
first comprehensive topographical survey of Berg.!”9 

Like Geography and Astronomy, Allegory of Grammar and Rhetoric (Fig. 81) 
further emphasized the patrons’ sponsorship of and high esteem for educa- 
tion and learning in their territories. On the left, a female personification of 
both Grammar and Rhetoric (Eloquence) sits with an open book and gestures 
with her left arm. She is accompanied by a pupil and Mercury, who represents 





178 From 1698 to 1703, the Electoral couple reestablished Heidelberg University (following 
its destruction by French armies in March 1689). Several examples of their philanthropic 
patronage included the generous endowment of professorial positions, donating numer- 
ous books, and purchasing a special mathematical clock for the institution. Consult 
Kühn-Steinhausen, 1958, 89. 

179 Fokko Jan Dijksterhuis, “Constructive thinking: a case for dioptrics,” in Lissa Roberts, 
Simon Schaffer; Peter Dear, eds., The Mindful Hand: inquiry and invention from the late 
Renaissance to early industrialization (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, 2007), 59-82; Burkhard Dietz: Erich Philipp Ploennies (1672-1751). 
Leben und Werk eines mathematischen Praktikers der Frühaufklärung, Bergische 
Forschungen 24 (Neustadt/Aisch: Schmidt Verlag, 1996). Ploennies’ Topographia primar- 
ily established districts within the duchy that helped to track and collect taxes more 
efficiently. Harstoeker invented the screw-barrel single microscope in about 1694. He 
studied with the renowned astronomer Christian Huygens (1629-1695) in Paris and later 
made instruments for the observatory there. It also should be noted that Harstoeker was 
a member of Leibniz's Academy of Sciences. See Hans Stephan Brather, Leibniz und seine 
Akademie: Ausgewählte Quellen zur Geschichte der Berliner Sozietät der Wissenschaften 


(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 347. 
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the creation of letters, music, geometry, and the other fine агёѕ.!80 In the 
foreground, a student dressed in a gold robe kneels and pays homage to her 
patron-teacher. Meanwhile, two men intently watch these personifications as 
another man in a red cloak points back to Grammar and Rhetoric and halts a 
warrior on the far right. 

Allegory of Grammar and Rhetoric equally speaks to the Electoral couple’s 
own erudition and refinement. According to Ripa, a ruler’s mastery of gram- 
mar and the art of speaking allowed him or her to study and properly under- 
stand the other six liberal arts and sciences.!®! Thus, Grammar and Rhetoric’s 
golden key (hanging from her book) further underscores this message.!8? The 
man in a red cloak and the soldier symbolize the need for an opposing force 
to check a sovereign's potential unbridled passions and unwarranted tyranny. 
If a ruler wages war, he or she must do so cautiously and prudently. Adequate 
grammar, rhetoric, and intelligence are crucial abilities that permit a mon- 
arch to achieve his or her political aims and ultimately establish peace with 
an enemy. In relation to Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria, Bellucci sought to 
honor their capable leadership and diplomacy during their wars with France 
and Bavaria.5? His Peace and Justice suitably allegorizes the desired outcome 
of their sagacious policies and methods in which vice and deception fall and 
harmony, integrity, and prosperity triumph. 

A pendant canvas, Fine Arts and Painting indicated that Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Maria were not only benefactors of science and learning but they 
equally supported the visual arts. This picture is especially significant because 
the Electoral couple shared a tremendous passion for art, actively cooperated 
to develop the Düsseldorf collections, and together fostered the successful 
careers of so many different artists. Whereas some German princes patron- 
ized painters, sculptors, and architects merely for official, representative 
purposes at court, Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria (like the Liechtensteins 
and Schónborns) pursued such activities as genuine pastimes. Their patronage 
fulfilled a special, personal enthusiasm for and enjoyment of them. Rapparini's 
extensive representation of the Düsseldorf court artists in Le portrait du vrai 





180 Vincenzo Cartari, Le vere e le nove immagini degli dei delli antichi (Padua: Pietro Paolo 
Tozzi, 1615/1674), 170. 

181 Ripa, 1603, 194, cited in Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 140. 

182 Ibid. 

183 During the War of the Spanish Succession, Anna Maria assisted her husband in facilitat- 
ing some diplomatic negotiations with her father, Cosimo 111, in order to provide mili- 
tary support for the Italian and Austrian armies fighting against the French in the Italian 
states. See Müller, “Eine fürstliche Heirat im Zeitalter Ludwig хту, Johann Wilhelm von 
Pfalz-Neuburg und Anna Maria Luisa von Medici,” in exh. cat., 1988, 44—45. 
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mérite demonstrates the considerable extent to which the two monarchs 
valued these people and their talents. 

In Fine Arts and Painting, Bellucci drew heavily upon his Viennese cycle 
(Fig. 82) for inspiration. He combined the allegories and their associated 
symbols that he had earlier separated into individual oval pictures and reas- 
sembled them in one scene. Rather than only depicting the fine arts’ attri- 
butes amidst putti or at most two figures, Bellucci expanded the size of his 
Bensberg compositions. One notes the striking similarity of both Painting 
and her elderly teacher in each version. At Bensberg, the artist reproduced 
almost the same subject but he altered some of its details. We observe that 
he omitted the bare-breasted woman, changed her hair color and appearance, 
modified the bearded man’s face, and repositioned the easel and canvas such 
that they are visible. 

On the far left of the work, a sculptor with a cap holds up a statue as he 
looks at a boy (disegno) drawing an outline of his composition on a canvas. 
A young man dressed in a black and white shirt (Sculpture) carries a bust while 
a bearded figure gazes directly at him. To the right, an old man assists and 
instructs Painting by starting to paint a blank canvas. She clutches her palette 
and brushes and observes his technique diligently. Next to them, a studious 
man rests his head against his hand and either sketches or takes notes. 

Bellucci established eye contact among the personifications to emphasize 
the interdependence and mutual relationship that existed among all of the fine 
arts. In order to excel in painting and sculpture, artists must have adequately 
studied drawing, they should have mastered the application of pigments to the 
canvas, or they must have developed the skills required to properly carve stone. 
The presence of the young man who assiduously reads and studies serves to 
reinforce the notion that each of these abilities must be enriched through con- 
tinual patience, discipline, and regular practice. Furthermore, it is implied that 
painters, sculptors, and stuccoists do not isolate themselves from one another 
but rather try to collaborate in their endeavors. This attitude no doubt pre- 
vailed in some instances at the Diisseldorf court, for Bellucci, Pellegrini, and 
Zanetti, along with Alberti and his team of decorators, worked closely together 
to decorate both the city residence and Bensberg. As already noted, Le portrait 
du vrai mérite and the St. Lambertus Church's archives provide ample evidence 
of these associations. They support the existence of a Musenhof and a tightly- 
knit community of artists and other members at the Electoral court. 

Within Le portrait du vrai mérite, Rapparini singled out the Electoral Picture 
Gallery for honorable mention, referring to it as a place that provided "good 
order" for all of the paintings, sculptures, and antiquities that the Electoral 
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couple acquired.184 As several scholars have observed, the Gallery could be 
visited by members of the general public at specific times, making it a forerun- 
ner of the public museum in the German states.!85 Thus, Johann Wilhelm and 
Anna Maria aimed to share their collections with the citizens of their territo- 
ries and cultivate their appreciation of the visual arts. 

Like Fine Arts and Painting, Music (Fig. 83) relates directly to the Electoral 
couple’s shared interest as cultural patrons. Music played a crucial part in both 
rulers’ lives and they greatly enjoyed operatic and instrumental works. Some 
of the notable composers in their employment (several of whom were Italian) 
included Arcangelo Corelli, Steffani, Moratelli, Handel, and Johann Hugo von 
Wilderer (1670/71-1724). During the 1690s and early 1700s, the Düsseldorf opera 
gained an international reputation for the outstanding quality of its produc- 
tions as well as the excellent caliber of its Kapellmeister, singers, and musicians. 

The collaborative practices that existed among artists extended even fur- 
ther to a group of composers and other court officials. Moratelli, Wilderer, and 
Georg Andreas Kraft (1660-1726) befriended one another and cooperated on a 
variety of projects for the Hofkapelle.!®° Similarly, Rapparini authored libretti 
for several of Moratelli's and Steffani's operas in addition to the other court 
secretary and poet Stefano Benedetto Pallavicino (1672-1742). As in the case of 
Johann Wilhelm's and Anna Maria's artists, these composers and authors fig- 
ured prominently in Le portrait du vrai mérite, and Rapparini dedicated eulo- 
gies and medals to all of them. 

In Music, we are again reminded of the cooperative nature of this art form 
and the importance of synergetic communication among all the players. On 
the left, a young man plucks a theorbo while another musician plays a flute. 
To the right, Saturn shows a woman a sheet from a score as she plays a vir- 
ginal or harpsichord and gazes upward.!5" Two putti float above her and one 
of them crowns her with a garland of flowers. Although it is not a direct refer- 
ence, the theorboist and the singing harpsichordist could well allude to Johann 


184  Rapparini/Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 92, medal 104. 

185 See Thomas Gaehgtgens and Louis Marchesano, Display & Art History: the Düsseldorf 
Gallery and its Catalogue, exh. cat. (Los Angeles, CA: Getty Research Institute, 2011), 3; 
Quaeiztsch, 2009, 178; Kornelia Móhlig, Die Gemäldegalerie des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm 
von Pfalz-Neuburg (1658-1716) in Düsseldorf (Cologne: Rüdiger Kóppe Verlag, 1993). 

186 Gerhard Croll, "Musikgeschichtliches aus Rapparinis Johann-Wilhelm Manuskript”, Die 
Musikforschung 11: 3 (1958): 257-264. Like Zanetti, Kraft traveled to Rome with financial 
support from Johann Wilhelm so that he could study with Corelli. 

187 This element reinforces the age-old notion of music's ephemeral nature and its associa- 


tions with vanitas subjects. 
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Wilhelm’s and Anna Maria’s own musicianship. We know that he was an avid 
viola da gamba player, and he, like his brother-in-law Leopold, often performed 
contemporary works at court.!*? It is also reported that the Electoral couple 
periodically sang duets together and frequently danced at court balls and 
festivals.!89 In these ways, Bellucci's painting expresses the Electoral couple's 
shared passion for music in a variety of forms. 

In the artist's other central canvas, Allegory of the Famous Ancestry of the 
Pfalz-Neuburg House, an eagle, symbolizing perpetuity, sits in a large nest with 
three baby chicks. Eternity hovers above them while Fortitude (wearing a lion's 
pelt) and Prudence (pointing to a mirror carried by two putti) help to support 
the nest. On the left side, a robed man, who perhaps is a poet or scholar, gazes 
at a Roman warrior (possibly Mars) and gestures towards the group in the 
middle.!?? Bellucci assembled these personifications to exhibit the necessary 
qualities of a politically successful and productive dynasty of rulers. A noble 
house must strike a balance between proper political virtues and personal 
behaviors in order to secure its desired continuity. As we observe, some of 
these qualities are interconnected and support one another in their goals. The 
robed figure directs the soldier's attention to the central personifications in 
order to demonstrate that military authority must be underpinned and guided 
by requisite strength and wisdom. Should a sovereign adhere to this virtuous 
path, then he or she will be rewarded with honor and wealth. To the lower 
right, a cherub holding a crown of glory sits next to a pile of gold and jewelry, 
and it represents the beneficial consequences of judicious conduct and righ- 
teous governance. 





188 “Johann Schenk’, Edition Baroque, accessed April 15, 2013, http://edition-baroque.de/ 
eba2124 29 Schenk.html£ ftna; John B. Spielman, Leopold I of Austria (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1977), 34. In 1691, Johann Wilhelm received a special viola da 
gamba (crafted by a highly regarded Hamburg luthier) as a wedding gift. It is illustrated on 
the website of the Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich, accessed April 16, 2013, http:// 
www.bayerisches-nationalmuseum.de/index.php?id=490&tx_paintingdb_pi|p]=9&cHas 
h=815961316b5e95a634baaef446b4e3ee. Additionally, Leopold was a talented composer, 
performer, and great patron of music at the Viennese court. 

189 Wolfgang Horn, “Anna Maria Luisa und die Musik: Anmerkungen zur musikalischen 
Praxis am Hof des Kurfürsten Johann Wilhelm von der Pfalz,” in exh. cat., 1988, 106. 

190 Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 129-131. The use of the eagle's nest as an allegory of the Pfalz- 
Neuburg family's eternal legacy and power no doubt derives from Le portrait du vrai 
mérite in which Rapparini cited a verse from Horace's Odes and drew a medal (no. 10) of 
the birds: “From brave and good are created brave ones [persons], and eagles do not pro- 
duce gentle doves." Fortes creantur Fortibus, et bonis nec imbellem feroces Progenerant 
aquilae columbam, from Horace, Ode 4, Book 4, 28-32, quoted and cited in Rapparini/ 
Kühn-Steinhausen, 1709/1958, 17. 
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In the next painting, Allegory of Victory in War (Fig. 84), Bellucci reserved 
the greatest honor for Johann Wilhelm whom he apotheosized among several 
personifications. Victory crowns a personification of the Elector with a lau- 
rel wreath while Fame blows her triumphal horns. On the right, a chained 
prisoner, who recalls the stucco sculptures in the South Staircase, represents 
Johann Wilhelm’s wars with the French. In the background, the flames among 
reddish clouds (symbolizing conflict) still burn but the Elector rises above 
them as he ascends into heaven. He rides on an eagle that very much resembles 
a similar bird that Zanetti employed in The Fall of the Giants. Thus, Johann 
Wilhelm sought to compare himself to Jupiter who vanquished his opponents 
and reestablished order in the world. Alternatively, the eagle could well refer 
to the Pfalz-Neuburg family’s eternal fame that Bellucci commemorated in 
the central composition, Allegory of the Famous Ancestry of the Pfalz-Neuburg 
House. 

As expected, the Elector encountered many tragedies, hardships and chal- 
lenges in war in order to reach his path to glory. In the accompanying canvas, 
Allegory of War (Fig. 85), we are reminded of these difficult past events that 
Pellegrini depicted earlier in The Horrors of War.!91 Three soldiers occupy the 
center foreground and the warrior on the far right gazes at us directly. These 
men, accompanied by a canon and trophies, stand over a corpse while a battle 
rages in the background outside a citadel. As in the other pictures related to 
war, Mars again resurfaces in his Roman costume and he holds a spear. Ripa 
identified him as a personification of Fury and a bringer of wrath and destruc- 
tion to the world.!?? Given the god's meaning in this context, we might interpret 
him as a symbol of the French army that attacked many of Johann Wilhelm's 
territories and also ravaged Kaiserwerth, Rheinberg, and Heidelberg. 


Conclusions: Bensberg’s Unique Qualities 


Like their fellow aristocrats, Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria sought to qual- 
ify their political position within the Reich and claim membership in an elite 
society of princely patrons through grand domestic architecture and interior 
decoration. However, they atypically chose to do so within the context of 
their hunting residence rather than in the Residenzschloss. In retrospect, the 





191 Like some of his other canvases in the Retirade, Bellucci's Allegory of War draws consider- 
ably upon the Liechtenstein cycle’s individual allegories such as Cruelty, Rape, Murder, 
and Booty. These works are illustrated in the BI and DF. 


192 Ripa, 1603, 175, cited in Kultzen & Reuss, 1991, 143. 
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pictorialprogram and architecture of Bensberg are unique and unprecedented 
in comparison to other eighteenth-century painting cycles in the Empire. As 
far as we know, Bensberg is the only German baroque hunting palace that 
displayed so many monumental historical and allegorical canvases that con- 
centrated specifically on the Electoral couple’s lives and reigns. Whereas most 
hunting retreats (particularly Schloss Lustheim) contained works drawn from 
a standard repertoire of myths about Diana, Bensberg deviated considerably 
from this norm by featuring grand subjects that would have typically been 
reserved for city residences like those of Potsdam, Berlin, and the Stadtpalais 
Liechtenstein. Additionally, the Electoral couple’s home is one of the few to 
be decorated in such a manner by Venetian and Dutch artists rather than 
Austrian, German, or French painters and stuccoists. 

The Altes Corps de Logis of Schloss Ludwigsburg (1709-1719), one of the 
few contemporary monuments comparable to Bensberg both in terms of its 
scale and its elaborate ceiling frescoes, still did not present such an extensive 
range of iconographic themes.!?3 While the fall of the Titans and Phaeton were 
indeed stock myths, Bellucci’s and Pellegrini’s works in the State Apartments 
and Retirade constituted a relatively new kind of history painting in the early 
eighteenth-century Reich that originated from Flemish, Venetian, and Viennese 
sources. Furthermore, Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria can partially be cred- 
ited with establishing a taste and desire for innovative, large-scale Venetian 
painting among portions of the German nobility. In the decades following 
the Bensberg commission, Max Emanuel and Prince-Bishop Carl Philipp 
von Greiffenclau decorated their palaces with elaborate visual programs that 
drew upon the earlier program’s style and iconography. Just a decade later, 
the Bavarian Elector employed Amigoni to embellish Schleissheim’s interiors 
while in 1751, Greiffenclau hired Tiepolo to produce some of the most mag- 
nificent and grandiose frescoes ever created in the Reich and in Europe. As 
illustrated in Chapters 4 and 6, these programs, like those at Bensberg, also 
exemplify originality and move beyond traditional, stock themes and allego- 
ries by presenting a series of subjects whose potential meanings are both com- 
plex and diverse. 

Johann Wilhelm’s and Anna Maria’s selection of Pellegrini is particularly 
relevant because his rococo style would have been considered so innovative 
and advanced at the time, especially in comparison to Bellucci’s somewhat 
more conservative work. The two rulers clearly recognized the younger artist's 
technical talents and his exceptional mastery of both fresco and oil painting. 
Moreover, given their combined eye for such original, new artistic meth- 
ods and forms of expression, they helped to foster not only an awareness of 





193 See Chapter 5 for more information about Ludwigsburg. 
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monumental Venetian painting but equally contributed to its future devel- 
opment at the courts of the German states. For the first time, these patrons 
employed the grand tradition of Venetian art to narrate a story of their political 
careers that painters in Italy and other countries had typically utilized to por- 
tray religious subjects and episodes from antiquity. Therefore, these sovereigns 
aimed to lend the events and deeds of their lives the same degree of impor- 
tance and dignity as those highly esteemed, age-old themes. 

The monumentality and singularity of the Bensberg program suggests that 
the Electoral couple might have had more grandiose intentions for their new 
home. Bensberg significantly overshadowed the Diisseldorf Residenz both 
architecturally and decoratively. Apart from Alberti’s Electoral Picture Gallery 
that housed the rulers’ art collections, the city palace essentially remained 
a somewhat haphazardly renovated and expanded late Renaissance struc- 
ture that was comparatively unimpressive. Zanetti and Karsch primarily 
painted its state rooms while Bellucci is recorded as having worked there as 
well. Nevertheless, these artists’ paintings did not approach the same degree 
of breadth and quality as those at Bensberg.!?* Thus, it seems that Johann 
Wilhelm and Anna Maria strategically instructed their best Italian and Dutch 
artists to concentrate their efforts on the newly constructed residence. The 
hunting estate served uniquely as a satellite or extension of central seat of gov- 
ernment, and it provided a crucial political and cultural link to the official city 
palace and the Düsseldorf court. 

In this regard, even though they did not reside regularly at Bensberg, 
I contend that the Electoral couple in all likelihood preferred it to their city 
residence. Otherwise, they would not have exhibited the extensive pictorial 
program at their hunting retreat. Furthermore, Weenix expressed the two sov- 
ereigns' admiration of Bensberg in his Hunting Scene, Still Life, and Landscape 
with Schloss Bensberg (Fig. 86)?» The Dutch painter cast a divine beam of 
sunlight from the sky on the palace. Its position on the distant mountain- 
top reinforces the notion that this monument acted as an architectural bea- 
con for miles in each direction. None of the extant paintings of the patrons' 
other homes accords them an equal degree of prominence or individuality as 
Bensberg.!?6 

In light of these circumstances, the two sovereigns perhaps envisioned 
either a partial relocation of their court to Bensberg or at the very least its 





194 Some of these works are documented in engravings and are discussed in Móhlig, 1993. 

195 Fora color illustration, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 2.98. 

196 The two sovereigns commissioned portraits in which such palaces as the Düsseldorf 
Residenz and Schloss Benrath are visible but they are placed in the background and are 
not as noticeable. For images, see Kühn-Steinhausen, “Die Bildnisse,” 1939, 125-199. 
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further usage for political purposes. However, their plans probably began to 
collapse once Johann Wilhelm's health deteriorated rapidly from 1714 onward. 
Scholars have not considered this possibility, and I argue that it is probable, 
especially since some rulers within the Empire and in other European coun- 
tries moved their seats of government outside the city to more ruralareas. This 
practice was by no means widespread but it did periodically occur in the Reich. 
Although Versailles differs from Bensberg, Louis xIv’s reestablishment of the 
French court outside Paris provided an initial model for German monarchs 
to emulate. During the years of Bensberg's construction (1705-1711), Eberhard 
Ludwig gradually transferred his court from Stuttgart to Ludwigsburg so that 
by 1718, his new residence served a dual function as both the official center 
of state power and as a hunting retreat. Furthermore, Alberti’s addition of a 
Ministerial Conference Room to the Elector’s apartments and the documenta- 
tion of political meetings at Bensberg in Johann Wilhelm’s late career support 
the notion that this monument could have been destined for activities besides 
hunting and leisure. 

Furthermore, the palace’s enormous scale and its imposing site reveal 
a great deal about the Electoral couple’s broad political ambitions. It is not a 
coincidence that Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria selected a mountaintop for 
Bensberg’s construction. In the early eighteenth century, residents of neigh- 
boring Cologne and Bonn would have had a relatively unobstructed view of 
the Schloss from various points across the Rhine. In choosing this prominent 
location for their home, the two rulers might have indeed considered the 
fact that Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, Joseph Clemens could have seen it 
from either his residence (1697-1705) in Bonn or from his nearby capital city. 
Bensberg itself aimed to rival architecturally and politically Joseph Clemens 
and his own Electoral palace through its conspicuousness. Such motivations 
are all the more plausible given the fact that this sovereign, like Max Emanuel, 
sided with Louis хту during the War of the Spanish Succession and was banned 
from the Empire. 

Apart from these assessments, the patronage associated with Bensberg is 
similarly singular in relation to other instances. Moreover, the extensive corre- 
spondence exchanged among the Pellegrinis, Rapparini, and Carriera provides 
a wealth of information that is only matched at this time by the letters that 
document the Liechtenstein and Schloss Weissenstein commissions.!?? These 





197 The correspondence documenting Bellucci's and Franceschini's Viennese commission is 
extensive. It is preserved in the Familienarchiv of the Liechtenstein Hausarchiv, Vienna. 
For some of these letters, see Reuss, 1998, 88-97; and Miller, 1991, 189-283. Regarding the 
Weissenstein (Pommersfelden) project, the copious numbers of letters exchanged among 
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documents reveal the existence of an enormous and intricate network of art 
agents who served the Electoral couple. This group of individuals extended 
across Europe and attempted to compete with other Austro-German nobles in 
order to secure the talents of the best and most highly desired artists for their 
patrons. Indeed, Johann Wilhelm’s and Anna Maria’s system of contacts at 
times rivaled those of Liechtenstein, Augustus the Strong, and the Schónborns. 

In many cases, male sovereigns did not work with their wives on planning, 
designing, and decorating their residences. Thus, Johann Wilhelm’s and Anna 
Maria’s cooperation presents a somewhat uncommon instance in relation to 
similar undertakings at other courts. The fact that Johann Wilhelm wedded an 
Italian is indeed atypical because many German monarchs, with some excep- 
tions, tended to marry within northern European circles during this era. Her 
nationality no doubt exerted an impact on their predominant choice of Italian 
painters, builders, and decorators whose work and abilities would have been 
familiar to the Medici sovereign. 

In terms of collaborative practices among aristocratic couples, several 
other courts provide a point of comparison. Eberhard Ludwig primarily deter- 
mined the iconographic program for the Ludwigsburg in conjunction with 
his architects. Additionally, he had even banished his wife, Johanna Elisabeth 
von Baden-Durlach (1680-1757), from the court.198 In Vienna, Johann Adam 
worked independently and directly with his artists to devise the pictorial cycle 
and none of the preserved archival evidence mentions his spouse, Edmunda 
Maria Theresia von Dietrichstein-Nikolsburg (1652-1737), as a participant in 
the project.199 Under somewhat different circumstances, Max Emanuel and 
Theresa Kunegunda corresponded with one another about the construction of 
Schleissheim during their exiles.2°° However, unlike the situation at Bensberg, 





Lothar Franz von Schónborn, his nephews, artists, and various agents are located in the 
Schónborn Familienarchiv, Wiesentheid. For much of this correspondence, consult Anton 
Chroust, Hugo P. Hantsch, Andreas Scherf, and von Freeden, eds., Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Barocks in Franken unter dem Einfluss des Hauses Schónborn, 2 vols. (Augsburg: 
B. Filser Verlag, 1931/1955). 

198 Based upon an examination of the building and decoration records for Ludwigsburg in 
the Hauptstaatsarchiv, Stuttgart, it appears that only Eberhard Ludwig and his architects 
acted as supervisors or participants throughout the project. See Chapter 5 for further 
information. 

199 See Reuss, 1998; Miller, 1991. 

200 Letter from Max Emanuel to Theresa Kunegunda, written at a military camp near 
Augsburg, October 5, 1703. BayHStA, Geheimes Hausarchiv Munich, Korrespondenzakten, 
752/10. 
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no letters survive that detail the process by which they might have consulted 
Amigoni or examined his oil sketches prior the start of his commission. 

In contrast to other contemporary palaces, the paintings at Bensberg and 
the rooms in which they were installed both embodied shared roles and 
usages. For the majority of Austro-German aristocratic couples, the pictorial 
cycles in their private apartments often paralleled their own specific qualities 
and ambitions that tended to remain distinct from those of their spouse. At 
Bensberg, some of these barriers began to break down because many of the 
allegories engaged with gender issues that related to both rulers. This cycle as 
a whole and the palace’s state rooms constitute both a unique instance in the 
evolution of monumental Italian painting in the Empire and the design and 
use of domestic spaces in German residences. 

While the themes in this palace’s pictorial program primarily engaged with 
war and Imperial political loyalty, they equally anticipated later societal and 
cultural shifts. Perhaps most significantly, the imagery of Bensberg's Retirade 
signaled a new, rising importance of the arts, sciences, and erudition that 
would only surge in stature among Austro-German nobles as the eighteenth 
century progressed. As the reader will discover, the topic of cultural philan- 
thropy is absent from the imagery commissioned by Max Emanuel at Schloss 
Schleissheim, and its tactical omission speaks to a set of ambitions that some- 
times contrast with those of Anna Maria and Johann Wilhelm. 
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FIGURE 41 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Education of the Electoral Prince Johann 


Wilhelm, 1714, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. 
Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 
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FIGURE 42 Peter Paul Rubens, The Education of Marie de'Medici, 1622-1625, oil on canvas, 


Paris, Louvre Museum. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 43 Antonio Bellucci, The Transfer of Rule over Jülich-Berg to Johann Wilhelm 
by his Father, Duke Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, in 1678, 1713-1714, oil 
on canvas, formerly Elector’s Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 44 Antonio Bellucci, The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm and Maria Anna Josepha of 


Austria in 1678, 1713—1714, oil on canvas, formerly Electors Apartments, Schloss 
Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemáldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 
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FIGURE 45 Figure Identifications, Antonio Bellucci, The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm and 
Maria Anna Josepha of Austria in 1678, 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Elector’s 


Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte 
Pinakothek München. 


1. Archduchess Maria Anna Josepha, 2. Duke Johann Wilhelm, 3. Antonio Bellucci, 4. Imperial 
attendant, 5. Leopold 1, 6. Eleonore Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg, 7. Assisting Bishop, 

8. Assisting Bishop, 9. Assisting Bishop, 10. Graf Leopold Karl von Kollonitsch, Bishop of Wiener 
Neusadt, п. Duke Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, 12. Landgravine Elizabeth-Amalie von 
Hessen-Darmstadt, 13. Phillipp Wilhelm August von Pfalz-Neuburg, 14. Ludwig Anton or 
Alexander Sigismund von Pfalz-Neuburg, 15-18, Bride's Maids; 15. Eleonora Maria Josepha von 
Pfalz-Neuburg, Queen of Poland, 16. Marie Sophie Elisabeth von Pfalz-Neuburg, 17. Attendant, 
18. Attendant, 19. Statue of Virgin or saint with a cross, 20. Angel with putti, 

21. Praying saint, 22. Halberdiers, 23. Old woman with child, possibly a soothsayer. 
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FIGURE 46 
Antonio Bellucci, Self-Portrait, early 





eighteenth century, engraving. 





FIGURE 47 Antonio Bellucci, The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm and Maria Anna Josepha, 


1713-1714, oil on canvas, Udine, Museo Civico. 
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FIGURE 48 Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal no. 37, 1709, pencil 
and wash drawing, from Le portrait du vrai 
mérite. Düsseldorf, Heinrich Heine Institut. 





Medaille N9 38/39 


FIGURE 49 Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal nos. 38—39, 1709, pencil and wash drawing, from 
Le portrait du vrai mérite. Düsseldorf, Heinrich Heine Institut. 
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FIGURE 50 Peter Paul Rubens, The Coronation of Marie de' Medici in St. Denis Cathedral, 
1622—1625, oil on canvas, Paris, Louvre Museum. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 51 Antonio Bellucci, The Apotheosis of Maria Anna Josepha, 1708-1714, oil on 


canvas, formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 
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FIGURE 52 

Antonio Bellucci, Self-Portrait, 
ca. 1684, oil on canvas, Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA 
COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 53 Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal no. 40, 1709, pencil 
and wash drawing, from Le portrait du vrai mérite. 
Düsseldorf, Heinrich Heine Institut. 
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FIGURE 54 Antonio Bellucci, The Judgment of Paris, 1710—1714, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral 


Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 55 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, Allegory of Johann Wilhelm's Generosity (The Happy 
Return), 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Elector's Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. 
Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 
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FIGURE 56 Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal no. 14, 1709, pencil 
and wash drawing, from Le portrait du vrai mérite. 
Diisseldorf, Heinrich Heine Institut. 





FIGURE 57 Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal no. 119, 1709, pencil 
and wash drawing, from Le portrait du vrai mérite. 
Diisseldorf, Heinrich Heine Institut. 
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FIGURE 58 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of the Blessed Alliance Between the Houses of 
Habsburg and Pfalz-Neuberg, 1708-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral 
Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte 
Pinakothek Miinchen. 


FIGURE 59 

Giorgio Maria Rapparini, medal no. 41, 1709, 
pencil and wash drawing, from Le portrait 
du vrai mérite. Düsseldorf, Heinrich Heine 
Institut. 
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FIGURE 60 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Coronation of Eleonore Magdalena Pfalz- 
Neuburg as Empress in 1690, 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Elector’s Apartments, 
Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek 


München. 
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FIGURE 61 Figure identifications, Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Coronation of Eleonore 
Magdalena Pfalz-Neuburg as Empress in 1690, 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly 


Elector's Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 


1. Empress Eleonore Magdalena von Pfalz-Neuburg, 2. Archbishop-Elector of Mainz, 
Anselm Franz von Ingelheim, 3. Additional secular princess and ambassadors, 

4. Spectators and musicians, 5. Elector Philipp Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, 6. Elector Max 
Emanuel of Bavaria, 7. Kneeling Bishop, 8. Assisting Bishop, 9. Archbishop-Elector of Trier 
Johann Hugo von Orsbeck, 10. or 11. Bishop of Augsburg, Johann Christoph von Freyberg, 
12. Archbishop-Elector of Cologne, Joseph Clemens of Bavaria, 13. Allegories of the 
Catholic Church and Religion, 14. Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg or brother, 

15. Electress Elisabeth-Amalie von Hessen-Darmstadt, 16. Queen of Spain, Maria Anna 
Adelheid von Pfalz-Neuburg, 17. Duchess of Parma, Dorothea Sophie von Pfalz-Neuburg, 
18. Queen of Portugal, Marie Sophie von Pfalz-Neuburg or Countess Hedwig Elisabeth 
Amalie von Pfalz-Neuburg, 19. Countess Leopoldine Eleonore von Pfalz-Neuburg, 20. Holy 
Roman Emperor Leopold I, 21. Imperial bodyguards, 22. Pandur officer. 
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FIGURE 62 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Triumphal Entry of Elector Johann Wilhelm 
(The Elector Comes into his Inheritance), 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Elector's 
Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte 


Pinakothek Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 63 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, The Horrors of War, 1774, oil on canvas, 


formerly Elector’s Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 65 Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, Allegory of the Marriage of Elector Johann Wilhelm 
and Anna Maria Medici, 1713-1714, oil on canvas, formerly Electress’ Apartments, 
Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemáldesammlungen München. 
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FIGURE 66 Antonio Bellucci, An Allegory of Marriage, reconstruction, 
( five-part ceiling, dispersed), 1710-1712, oil on canvas, formerly 
Electoral State Bed Chamber, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 67 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of the Marriage Consummation, 1710—1712, oil on 
canvas, formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 68 Antonio Bellucci, Two Putti with a Sitting Hen, 1710-1712, ОЙ on 
canvas, formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. 
Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek 
München. 
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FIGURE 69 Antonio Bellucci, Two Putti on a Column Shaft, 1710—1712, oil on 
canvas, formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. 
Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek 
München. 
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FIGURE 70 Antonio Bellucci, Putto with a Yolk, 1710-1712, oil on canvas, 


formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek München. 
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FIGURE 71 Antonio Bellucci, Putto with a Dove, 1710-1712, oil on canvas, 


formerly Electoral Apartments, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen—Alte Pinakothek Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 72 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Medallion Portrait of 


Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, ca. 1710-1712, stucco, formerly Electoral State 
Bedroom, Schloss Bensberg. 


SOURCE: AUTHOR’S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 73 Attributed to Carlo and Luca Bonaveri or Antonio Ricci, Medallion Portrait of Anna 


Maria Luisa de’ Medici as Minerva, ca. 1710-1712, stucco, formerly Electoral State 
Bedroom, Schloss Bensberg. 


SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 74 Antonio Bellucci, Time Revealing Truth, 1710—1713, oil on 


canvas, formerly Chinese Cabinet, Schloss Bensberg. 
Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen München. 
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FIGURE 75 Antonio Bellucci, Time Revealing Truth, ca 


. 1704, ОЙ on canvas, formerly Stadtpalais 
Liechtenstein, currently, Vienna, Gartenpalais Liechtenstein. 


SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 76 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of the Patronage of the Pfalz-Neuberg House or Allegory 
of Magnanimity, 1710-1713, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral Retirade, Schloss 
Benbserg. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen München. 
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FIGURE 77 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of the Famous Ancestry of the Pfalz-Neuberg House or 
Allegory of the Youthful Ruler, 1710-1772, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral Retirade, 
Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen München. 





FIGURE 78 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Geography and Astronomy, 1710-1713, oil on canvas, 


formerly Electoral Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen. 
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FIGURE 79 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Peace and Justice, 1710—1713, oil on canvas, formerly 
Electoral Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen 
München. 





FIGURE 80 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of the Fine Arts and Painting, 1710—1713, oil on canvas, 


formerly Electoral Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen München. 
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FIGURE 81 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Grammar and Rhetoric, 1710-1712, oil on canvas, 
formerly Electoral Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische 
Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen. 





FIGURE 82 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Painting, ca. 1704, oil on 


canvas, formerly Vienna, Stadtpalais Liechtenstein, 
currently, Vaduz, Liechtenstein. 


SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 83 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Music, 1710-1713, ОЙ on canvas, formerly Electoral 
Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen München. 
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FIGURE 84 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of Victory in War, 1710-1712, oil on canvas, formerly 
Electoral Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen 
München. 
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FIGURE 85 Antonio Bellucci, Allegory of War, 1710-1712, oil on canvas, formerly Electoral 
Retirade, Schloss Bensberg. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen München. 





FIGURE 86 Jan Weenix the Younger, Hunting Scene, Still Life, and Landscape with Schloss 
Bensberg, 1716, oil on canvas, Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen—Alte 
Pinakothek München. 
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MAPS Giovanni Pellegrini’s Main Commissions in Europe. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG 
NOTE: THIS LIST CONSISTS OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT COMMISSIONS 
BY GIOVANNI PELLEGRINI. 
PROJECTION: 
EUROPE LAMBERT CONFORMAL CONIC 
DRAFTED 7/3/2012 


Comissions and Their Dates (Chronological Order) 


1 Casino Correr (Murano), 1696 14. Chateau dela Muette (Paris), 1720-1721 
2. Villa Alessandri Foresteria (Mira), (Destroyed 1926) 
1696-1698 15a. Pfarrkirche St. Nikolaus, Pfronten, 1722 
3. Chiesa di Santa Maria del Giglio (Venice), ı5b. Kloster St. Mang, Füssen, 1722 
1698-1700 15c. Kloster Ettal, 1722 
4. Palazzo Albrizzi (Venice), 1701-1702 15d. Würzburg Residenz, 1722 
5. Pontificia Biblioteca Antoniana (Padua), 16. Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden, 
1702—1703 1724 
6. Palazzo Corner (Venice), ca. 1704 17a. Schloss Übigau (Frescoes Destroyed in 
7. Chiesa di San Moisè (Venice), 1707-1708 the 19th Century), Zwinger (Frescoes 
8a. Burlington House (London), 1709-1710 Destroyed 1849), and Hofkirche 
8b. Castle Howard (NorthYorkshire),1709-1710 (Dresden), 1725 
9. Kimbolton Castle, 1713 17b. Dom St. Petri (Bautzen), 1725 
10. Schloss Bensberg, 1713-1714 18. Salesianerinnenkirche, Vienna, 1727 
1n. Brouwershuis (Antwerp), 1716 19a. Dreifaltigkeitskirche (Frankenthal), 1737 
12. Stadhuis (Antwerp), 1717 (Frescoes Destroyed 1943) 


13. Banque Royale (Paris), 1720 (Destroyed зБ. Mannheim Residenz, 1737 (Ceilings 
1722) Destroyed 1945) 
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MAP6 Antonio Bellucci’s Main Commissions in Europe. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG 
NOTE: THIS LIST CONSISTS OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT COMMISSIONS BY 
ANTONIO BELLUCCI. 
PROJECTION: 
EUROPE LAMBERT CONFORMAL CONIC 
DRAFTED 7/3/2012 


Comissions and Their Dates (Chronological Order) 
1. Basilica di San Pietro di Castello (Venice), 7. Düsseldorf Residenz, 1706-1716 (Destroyed 


1691-1692 1872) 

2. Stift Klosterneuburg, 1692 8. Schloss Weissenstein (Pommersfelden), 

3a. Palais Mollard-Clary (Vienna), 1696 1707-1710 

3b. Valtice Palace, 1696 9. Schloss Bensberg, 1710-1714 

4. Stadtpalais Liechtenstein (Vienna), 10. Buckingham House (London), 1717 
1696-1702 (Destroyed in the ıgth Century) 

5. Katharinenkirche and Mausoleum (Graz), 1n. Cannons House (Middlesex), 1719 
1703-1704 (Destroyed 1747) 


6. Palazzo Sturm (Bassano del Grappa), 1705 12. Salesianerinnenkirche (Vienna), 1725 
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. Entrance to Second Ante-Chamber 
in the Elector's Apartments 
(Room Number 1) 


LLL 


012345 


Drafted 2/6/2012 Entrance to South Staircase 


(Room Number 1) 


DIAGRAM 7 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of First Ante-Chamber in the Elector's 
Apartments, Scenario 1. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of First Ante-Chamber in the Elector’s Apartments 
(Room Number 10) 
Scenario 1 


1. Pellegrini, The Education of the Electoral 5. Allegory of Love Interrupted or Love's 


Prince Johann Wilhelm, 1712-1713. Transience (Allegory of the Three Graces 

2. Bellucci, The Transfer of Rule over the from the Life of Johann Wilhelm), 1708—1714. 
Duchies of Julich and Berg to Johann Wilhelm 6. Merit Presents Youth to Charity, 1707-1709. 
by his Father, Duke Philipp Wilhelm von 7. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 
Pfalz-Neuburg in 1678, 1710-1712. Canvas: Allegory of Wisdom, 1710-1714. 

3. The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm to Maria 8. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
Anna Josepha of Austria in Vienna, October Favorable Opportunity. 
25, 1678. o. Possible Missing Canvas: The Protection of 


4. The Apotheosis of Maria Anna Josepha. Reason. 
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— Entrance to Second Ante-Chamber 
in the Elector's Apartments 
(Room Number1) 


[LLL 


012345 


TM 


Drafted 2/6/2012 ——1— Entrance to South Staircase 


(Room Number 1) 


DIAGRAM 8 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of First Ante-Chamber in the Elector's Apartments, 
Scenario 2. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of First Ante-Chamber in the Elector’s Apartments 
(Room Number 10) 
Scenario 2 


1. Pellegrini, The Education of the Electoral 5. Bellucci, Possible Missing Canvas: The 


Prince Johann Wilhelm, 1712-1713. Triumph of Mars. 
2. Bellucci, The Transfer of Rule over the 6. The Horrors of War, Murder. 
Duchies of Jülich and Berg to Johann Wilhelm 7. Possible Missing Canvas: The Horrors of 
by his Father, Duke Philipp Wilhelm von War, Abduction. 
Pfalz-Neuburg, in 1678, 1710-1712. 8. Possible Missing Canvas: The Horrors of 
3. The Marriage of Johann Wilhelm to Maria War, Cruelty. 
Anna Josepha of Austria in Vienna, October 9. Possible Missing Canvas: The Horrors of 
25, 1678. War, Booty. 


4. The Apotheosis of Maria Anna Josepha. 
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Entrance to Ministerial Chamber 
(Room Number 12) 


Missing 
Entrance to Elector’s Dining Room Canvas 


(Room Number 14) 





012345 


чч 


Drafted 12/30/2012 . Entrance to First Ante-Chamber 


in the Elector’s Apartments 
(Room Number 1) 


DIAGRAM 9 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Second Ante-Chamber in the Elector's 


Apartments. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Second Ante-Chamber in the Elector's Apartments 
(Room Number 11) 


The Myths of Paris 
1. Schoonjans, Possible Missing Canvas: 5. Dew (Allegory of Fertility). 
Apollo, 1712—1716. 6. Possible Missing Canvas: Philosopher with a 
2. The Golden Apple of Discord. Compass. 
3. Possible Missing Canvas: The Judgment of т. Possible Missing Canvas: Mercury Gives the 
Paris (destroyed). Golden Apple to Paris. 
4. Possible Missing Canvas: Paris Abducts 8. Bellucci, The Judgment of Paris, 1710-1712. 


Helen (destroyed). 
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Entrance to Elector’s Audience 
Chamber (Room Number 13) 
Entrance to 
Ministerial Chamber 
(Room Number 12) 


Entrance to 
Electorial Retirade 
(Room Number 15) 








Different Room Features in 
the Ministerial Chamber 
compared with the Elector’s 


012345 Audience Chamber 


Entrance to Second Ante-Chamber 
in the Elector’s Apartments 
(Room Number 11) 


=— 


Drafted 2/6/2012 
Entrance to Elector’s Dining Room 


(Room Number 14) 


DIAGRAM 10 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Elector’s Audience Chamber or 
Ministerial Chamber, Scenario 1. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Elector’s Audience 
Chamber or Ministerial Chamber 
(Room Number 13 or 12) 
Scenario 1 


1. Pellegrini, The Generosity of Johann Wilhelm 6. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 


or The Happy Return., 1712-1713. Canvas: Allegory of Correction, 1710-1714. 
2. The Triumphal Entry of Johann Wilhelm. 7. Possible Missing Canvas: The Embrace of 
3. Allegory of the Liberation of Armenia Peace and Justice. 
from the Yolk of Islam in 1698 or Peace and 8. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
Freedom under Johann Wilhelm. Chastity. 
4. The Horrors of War. 9. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
5. Allegory of the Recovery of the Old Palatine Temperance. 


Electorate by Johann Wilhelm in 1708. 
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Entrance to Elector’s Audience 
Chamber (Room Number13) 
Entrance to 
Ministerial Chamber 
(Room Number 12) 


Entrance to 
Electorial Retirade 
(Room Number 15) 





Different Room Features in 
the Ministerial Chamber 
compared with the Elector’s 
Audience Chamber 





012345 40 15 ft 


Entrance to Second Ante-Chamber 
in the Elector’s Apartments 
(Room Number 11) 


<< 


Drafted 2/6/2012 
Entrance to Elector’s Dining Room 
(Room Number 14) 


DIAGRAM 11 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Elector's Audience Chamber or 
Ministerial Chamber, Scenario 2. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Elector's Audience 
Chamber or Ministerial Chamber 
(Room Number 13 or 12) 


Scenario 2 
1. Bellucci, Allegory of the Blessed Alliance 6. Allegory of the Recovery of the Old Palatine 
between the Houses of Habsburg and Electorate by Johann Wilhelm in 1708. 
Pfalz-Neuberg, 1710—1712. 7. Bellucci, Allegory of Victory in War, 
2. Pellegrini, The Coronation of Eleonore 1710-1712. 
Magdalena as Empress in Augsburg, 8. Allegory of Peace and Justice. 
January 19, 1690, 1712-1713. 9. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 
3. Allegory of Rule. Canvas: Allegory of Chastity, 1710-1714. 
4. Allegory of the Art of Governance. 10. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
5. The Transfer of the Interim Government to Temperance. 


Empress Eleonore Magdalena in April тт. 
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Entrance to Electress' 
Dining Room or Bedroom 
(Room Number 31) 


Entrance to Second Ante- 
Chamberin the Electress' 


Apartments (Room Number 29) Entrance to Balcony 


DIAGRAM 12 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Electress’ Audience Chamber. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Electress’ 
Audience Chamber 
(Room Number 32) 


1. Pellegrini, The Consummation of the Elector 4. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 
Johann Wilhelm's Marriage or the Marriage Canvas: Allegory of Harmony, 1710-1714. 

to Anna Maria Luisa de’ Medici in 1691, 5. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
1712-1713. Charity. 

2. Allegory of the Bride’s Delivery or Marriage 6. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of Love. 
of the Elector Johann Wilhelm to Anna Maria 7. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
Luisa de’ Medici in 1691. Prudence. 

3. Pellegrini, Allegory of the Marriage of Anna 
Maria Luisa de' Medici to Johann Wilhelm, 


1712—1713. 
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Entrance to Elector’s Bedroom 
(Room Number 17) 


Entrance to Staircase 
and Chinese Cabinet 
(Room Number 18) 


Entrance to Electress’ Dining 
Room or Bedroom 
(Room Number 31) 





Room Features of the 
Electorial Retirade 
according to Gamer (1978) 
and Knox (1995.) 


реј 


012345 10 15 ft 


=— 


Drafted 2/6/2012 


DIAGRAM 13 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Electoral Retirade, North Wall. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Electoral Retirade 
(Room Number 15) 
—North Side 


1. Pellegrini, The Consummation of the Elector 4. Allegory of the Fine Arts and Painting. 
Johann Wilhelm's Marriage or the Marriage 5. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 
to Anna Maria Luisa de' Medici in 1691, Canvas: Allegory of History and Philosophy, 
1712-1713. 1710-1714. 

2. Allegory of Те Bride’s Delivery or Marriage 6. Bellucci, Allegory of Grammar and Rhetoric, 
of the Elector Johann Wilhelm to Anna Maria 1710—1712. 
Luisa de’ Medici in 1691. 7. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 

3. Bellucci, Allegory of the Patronage of Canvas: Allegory of Conversation, 1710-1714. 
the Pfalz-Neuburg House or Allegory of 
Magnanimity, 1710-1712. 
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Entrance to Staircase 
and Elector’s Cabinet 
(Room Number 16) 


Entrance to Elector’s Bedroom 
(Room Number 17) 


Entrance to 
Elector’s Audience Chamber 
(Room Number 13) 






ef Room Features of the 

012345 10 Electorial Retirade 
according to Gamer (1978) 
and Knox (1995.) 


Entrance to Balcony 


DIAGRAM 14 Schloss Bensberg, Reconstruction of Electoral Retirade, South Wall. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 


SCHLOSS BENSBERG 
Reconstruction of Electoral Retirade 
(Room Number 15) 
—South Side 


1. Bellucci, Allegory of the Famous Ancestry of д. Possible Missing Canvas: Allegory of 
the Pfalz-Neuburg House or Allegory of the Mathematics (Geometry and Measurement). 
Youthful Ruler, 1710-1712. 5. Bellucci, Allegory of Music, 1710-1712. 

2. Allegory of Geography and Astronomy. 

3. Bellucci or Pellegrini, Possible Missing 
Canvas: Allegory of Poetry, 1710-1714. 


CHAP'TER 4 


The Blue Elector’s Aeneas: Jacopo Amigoni’s 
Images of War and Triumph at Schloss 
Schleissheim (1724-1726) 


Introduction 


A prolific painter who enjoyed a highly productive career, Jacopo Amigoni 
(Fig. 87) traveled to many courts throughout Europe where he completed 
numerous secular and religious commissions. He painted in fresco and oil and 
executed dozens of portraits for aristocrats in the German states, Britain, 
and Spain. While the painter was not as in-demand as Ricci, Pellegrini, or 
Carlone, Amigoni nevertheless attracted the attention of a variety of patrons, 
art enthusiasts, and fellow artists. He earned further fame and recognition 
by collaborating with musicians, composers, and poets on several theatrical 
and operatic productions in England and Spain. Perhaps most importantly, 
Amigoni's sojourn at the court of Elector Max Emanuel allowed him to evolve 
as a painter and establish his professional career. His extensive south German 
commissions provided him with diverse technical and practical experience as 
both a frescoist and an easel painter, and paved the way for his success among 
the European nobility. 

This chapter addresses the ways in which several of Amigoni's elaborate 
frescoes based upon Virgil's Aeneid and historical events engage with two mili- 
tary conflicts: the War of the Spanish Succession; and the Ottoman Wars. As 
the reader will observe, the artist's imagery embodied the political and dynas- 
tic goals of the Blue Elector. In discussing this imagery, three of Amigoni's 
paintings in the grand state rooms at Schloss Schleissheim are examined: The 
Duel between Aeneas and Turnus (1721-1722); The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas 
(1723-1724); and Max Emanuel Receiving the Turkish Ambassadors (1723-1724). 
In these works, Amigoni exalted his patron by allegorizing him as Aeneas and 
representing him as a victorious military commander over both the Ottomans 
and the Allied Powers. 





1 А complete analysis of the ceiling paintings in all of Schleissheim's state rooms is beyond 
the scope of this chapter. For accounts of these images, see Krückmann, Von Venus 
beschützt: Jacopo Amigonis Fresken im Neuen Schloss Schleißheim (Munich: Bayerische 
Schlösserverwaltung, 2011); Bauer and Rupprecht, eds., 1989, 419-558; Holler, 1986. 
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It is argued that Max Emanuel primarily commissioned this cycle as a means 
of whitewashing the political mistakes that he had made during the War of 
the Spanish Succession. The Elector strategically focused his contemporaries' 
attention on his earlier conquests over the Turks in which he had valiantly 
and loyally served the Reich. Max Emanuel sought to portray his career favor- 
ably and redirect attention away from his former, scandalous alliance with the 
French, which had caused him to be banned from the Empire and forced him 
into exile in Belgium and France. Besides serving the Elector’s propagandistic 
political aims, Amigoni’s pictorial program equally expressed Max Emanuel's 
life-long dynastic goals of attaining Bavarian kingship and advancing the 
claims of the Wittelsbach House to the Imperial throne. While the Elector's 
motivations in commissioning these paintings spoke to his own specific con- 
cerns, they broadly evolved alongside contemporary French and Austrian dip- 
lomatic relations with the Ottoman Empire. 

It was not until the late twentieth century that art historians began to 
research Amigoni’s work and activities in the German states extensively. 
Whereas scholars wrote about the life and political career of Max Emanuel, 
his patronage of Amigoni remained relatively understudied for many years.” 
In the early 1980s, Wolfgang Holler and Leslie Griffin Hennessey produced a 
monograph that focused exclusively on the artist's career and oeuvre.? While 
Hennessey primarily concentrated on his work in England and Spain and care- 
fully documented his paintings in a catalogue raisonné, Holler closely studied 
the artist's activities and production in Bavaria. He was the first art historian 
to analyze and interpret the secular and religious paintings cycles fully, includ- 
ing those of Schleissheim, Ottobeuren, and Beneditkbeuren.* Holler partially 
explored how the Aeneas frescoes at Schleissheim sought to whitewash the 
Elector's troubled involvement in the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
author also thoroughly examined the painter's stylistic and technical devel- 
opment and identified some of the key sources of his large-scale pictorial 
commissions. 





2 On the 250th anniversary of Max Emanuel's death in 1976, German historian Ludwig На 
published a thorough political biography of the Elector. Concurrently, a large exhibition about 
Max Emanuel was organized at Schleissheim and it displayed artworks, letters, books, and 
many other objects related to his life and career. This landmark show was accompanied by an 
authoritative, illustrated catalogue that underpins many aspects of the current scholarship 
on the Elector and his artistic patronage. See Glaser, exh. cat., 2 vols., 1976; Hüttl, 1976. 

3 Holler, 1986; Hennessey, 1983. 

4 Hermann Bauerand Bernhard Rupprecht also published an exhaustive study of Schleissheim's 
complete iconographic program and incorporated the findings of previous art historians into 
their descriptions of each work. See Bauer and Rupprecht, 1989, 419-558. 
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In the 1990s and early 2000s, several scholars reassessed the Schleissheim 
frescoes in relation to Max Emanuel’s political and military career. Peter Grau 
shed new light on the paintings by suggesting that they could have been based 
upon the Allegoricus Aeneas (1701), a panegyric written by Max Emanuel’s 
Cabinet Secretary, Ignaz von Wilhelm. This manuscript compared Aeneas’ 
journeys, challenges, and subsequent conquest of Latium to the Elector’s par- 
ticipation in the War of the Spanish Succession.? In addition, Dirk Blübaum 
and Marcus Junklemann offered several new readings of the paintings in 
which they considered Amigoni’s frescoes and their relationship to Franz 
Joachim Beich’s (1665-1748) monumental battle paintings that adorn the 
grand state rooms.® Since the publication of these studies, Peter Kriickmann 
released a book that surveys the iconography of Amigoni’s pictorial program 
and reconstructs an eighteenth-century visitor's potential circulation through 
the palace's large rooms and the Electoral apartments." One of Krückmann's 
main aims was to explore how a contemporary visitor might have experienced 
the paintings in terms of their architectural and spatial context. 

While the existing literature on Amigoni's works at Schleissheim provides 
us with a thorough understanding of the iconography and its key connection 
to the Elector's participation in the War of the Spanish Succession, it does not 
adequately address how the paintings equally paralleled and engaged with the 
political and military affairs of Max Emanuel’s late reign.? In this chapter, it 
is my aim to propose a new reading of several images that takes into account 
this ruler's diplomatic relations with France and Austria and that considers his 
sons' service in the Second Siege of Belgrade (1717). By further examining these 
understudied aspects of the Elector's career, I attempt to demonstrate how 





5 see Peter Grau, "Aeneas Bavarus, zur Aeneas-Rezeption im Viktoriensaal von Schloss 
Schleissheim,” Ars Bavarica 69-70 (1993): 37-55; Ignaz von Wilhelm, Allegoricus Aeneas 
(Munich: Johann Lucas Straub, 1701). 

6 Marcus Junkelmann, Arte & Marte: Theatrum Belli: Die Schlacht von Höchstädt 1704 und 
die Schlösser von Schleifsheim und Blenheim (Herzberg: Verlag Traugott Bautz, 2000); Dirk 
Blübaum, “Die Welt unter der Lupe: Überlegungen zur Spátbarocken Landschaftsmalerei 
im Kontext empiristischen Weltverstándnisses, in Wolfgang Meighörner, ed., Barocke 
Weltenbilder: Franz Joachim Beich, Hofmaler des Bayerischen Kurfürsten Max Emanuel, exh. 
cat. (Friedrichshafen: Zeppelin Museum & Verlag Robert Gessler, 1998). 

7 Krückmann, 2011. 

8 Ulrike Seeger also partially explores some of Max Emanuel’s dynastic ambitions in her essay 
“Herkules, Alexander, und Aeneas: Präsentationsstrategien der Türkensieger Prinz Eugen, 
Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden-Baden und Maximilian von Bayern,” in Kampmann, et al., eds., 
2008, 182-195. 
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these events were closely intertwined with his chief goal of achieving political 
and dynastic prestige. 


Amigoni's Career, Training, and Oeuvre 


Born near Venice in 1685, Amigoni is believed to have first studied under 
Bellucci.? The elder artist probably took his young pupil with him to Vienna 
from 1695 to 1704 in order to assist him in completing his allegories for Prince 
Johann Adam in the Stadtpalais Liechtenstein. Amigoni possibly followed his 
masterto Düsseldorf, wherethey could well have collaborated with Pellegrini on 
executing a group of ceiling canvases for Johann Wilhelm at Schloss Bensberg.!? 
During his initial training under Bellucci, Amigoni most likely received his first 
instruction in fresco painting. The artist would have also developed an aware- 
ness of the monumental mythological subjects and allegorical imagery that 
Bellucci's Austro-German Imperial patrons favored. 

Like his contemporary Carlone, who trained as a frescoist concurrently 
under Giulio Quaglio (1668-1751), Amigoni no doubt gained a familiarity with 
this type of painting and learned from his teacher its associated techniques 
of illusionism. Bellucci might have instructed him in the mastery of elaborate 
foreshortening and perspectival schemes as well as the indispensable skill of 
oil painting. In addition, Amigoni would have acquired preliminary practi- 
cal experience in collaborating with a team of architects, painter-assistants, 
tradesmen, stuccoists, and sculptors to complete various types of composi- 
tions. These abilities proved invaluable for his future work at Schleissheim 
and Ottobeuren Monastery, where he later cooperated with various designers, 
builders, and decorators. 





9 Unfortunately, we know very little about Amigoni's early work and training because so 
few sources remain that describe this part of his life. His exact date and place of birth 
are vague. Scholars have primarily relied upon George Vertue's brief biography of the 
artist and early eighteenth-century Venetian guild records to construct an account of 
his first years abroad. For several descriptions of Amigoni's initial work and instruction, 
see Analisa Scarpa Sonino, Jacopo Amigoni (Soncino: Edizioni dei Soncino, 1994); Holler, 
1986; Hennessey, 1983; George Vertue, Notebook III, vol. 22 (London: The Walpole Society, 
1934), 41. 

10 Klára Garas, “Appunti per Jacopo Amigoni e Jacopo Guarana,” Av 32 (1978), 383-389; 
Helga Wagner, "Ein Freskenzyklus von Amigoni in Ottobeuren,” in Tilman Buddensieg 
and Matthias Winner, eds., Munuscula Discipulorum, Kunsthistorische Studien Hans 


Kauffmann zum 70. Geburtstag (Berlin: B. Hessling Verlag, 1968), 377. 
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Following his travels with Bellucci, Amigoni returned to the Veneto and 
received his first major commission in 1712 when he painted his altarpiece 
Saint Andrew and Catherine in the Church of Santa Stae, Venice. From 1715 
to 1725, he entered the service of Max Emanuel and completed The Nymphs 
Awakened by Aurora (ca. 1718-1721), in the Festsaal of the Badenburg Pavilion, 
Schloss Nymphenburg)." The painter’s first phase of employment under the 
Elector proved very fruitful, for his patron employed him once again to execute 
additional frescoes (1722—1725) at Schleissheim near Munich. At Nymphenburg 
and Schleissheim, he might have had the opportunity to work under Max 
Emanuel’ court architect, Joseph Effner (1687-1745), in planning some of the 
interior designs and decorations in each palace. In fact, Amigoni's portrait of 
Effner (ca. 1720—1721) suggests that the two men knew each other during the 
artist's stay in Bavaria. 

Under the sponsorship of Max Emanuel, Amigoni simultaneously worked 
for Abbot Rupert Ness 11 (r. 1710-1740) in the Benedictine Abbey at Ottobeuren. 
There, he completed a series of frescoes in three phases (1719-1728) for Ness’ 
chambers, library, choir, and private chapel. During the first period, he executed 
The Soul Aspiring towards God as Hercules Restrains the Vices (1719, library vesti- 
bule). The most significant works of the second phase include The Ascension of 
Christ (1725) and The Pentecost Miracle (1725) in the Benedictine chapel. Noah’s 
Sacrifice (1729), The Adoration of the Shepherds (1729), and a cycle of allegorical 
figures (1729) comprise the final stage and adorn the Abbot’s private rooms. 

Shortly after finishing his Ottobeuren paintings, the artist moved to London 
in late 1729. He painted many canvases of English aristocrats such as Queen 
Caroline (1735), Horatio Walpole and his Family (1730s), and Princess Anna of 
Orange (ca. 1734—35). While in Britain, Amigoni transitioned from completing 
large-scale frescoes to primarily executing portraits for his patrons who favored 
more intimate works over monumental ceilings. Among the most significant 
decorative projects that he fulfilled were two oils of Jupiter and Io (ca. 1732) at 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire.!* 





11 This work was Amigoni’s first fresco commission. 

12 Illustrated in Krückmann, 2011, 38. 

13 Hennessey, 1983, 15-17. Illustrated in the Br. 

14 Leslie Griffin Hennessey, "Friends Serving Itinerant Muses: Jacopo Amigoni and Farinelli 
in Europe,’ in West, 1999, 23-24; Croft-Murray, vol. 2 1962, 164. During this period, Amigoni 
began to expand his printmaking enterprise. In this endeavor, he collaborated with his 
Swiss-German student, Joseph Wagner (1706-1786), closely. For a recent article on their 
activities, consult Martina Manfredi, *New Light on Jacopo Amigoni as Publisher and 
Printmaker,’ Print Quarterly 32: 2 (June 2015): 131-142. 
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In London, Amigoni developed a broad social and professional network of 
artists, musicians, and composers who awarded him portrait commissions and 
requested his assistance with theatrical and musical productions. For example, 
in May 1736, he collaborated with George Lambert on the scenery for a pro- 
duction of Handel’s Atlanta that was staged at Covent Garden. Shortly there- 
after, Amigoni designed the allegorical frontispiece for Domenico Scarlatti’s 
(1685-1757) Esercizi, which were published in February 1739. In addition, he 
formed a close association with the renowned castrato Farinelli (Carlo Maria 
Broschi, Fig. 87), whose portraits he painted on several occasions in the 1730s 
and 1740s.!° During his stay in London, Amigoni married the celebrated mezzo- 
soprano Maria Antonia Marchesini (“la Lucchesina"). His marriage illustrates 
his intimate involvement with contemporary Italian performers working in 
the capital.16 

The artist’s activity in England augmented his prestige and earned him 
an outstanding reputation as one of the finest Italian portraitists of his time. 
Between 1739 and 1740, Amigoni departed for the Italian principalities, where 
he carried out a variety of religious commissions in Naples and Venice. His 
friendship with Farinelli proved highly rewarding, for the singer facilitated his 
employment at the court of King Ferdinand v1 (1713-1759) in Madrid through 
his personal contacts. In 1747, he traveled to Spain to complete his last fresco, 
Allegory of the Virtues of the Spanish Monarchy (1748-50) in the Palacio Real, 
Aranjuez. He also created a group of royal family portraits (ca. 1748) including 
Ferdinand ут of Spain, Queen Maria Barbara of Braganza, and Maria Antonia 
Fernanda.“ Amigoni died in Madrid in 1752, aged 67. 


Comparison to Contemporaneous Artists and Stylistic 
Development 


In contrast to other eighteenth-century Italian artists who worked in the 
Austro-German lands, Amigoni received far fewer fresco commissions and 
specialized more in easel pictures and altarpieces. Whereas Ricci and Carlone 
established themselves as painters of large-scale ceilings, Amigoni’s foray 
into this type of painting comprised a relatively limited component of his 





15 For more information on the relationship between Amigoni and Farinelli, see Heartz, 
2014, 1-61. 

16 Croft-Murray, vol. 2, 1962, 164. 

17 Hennessey, 1999, 23-24. Farinelli performed frequently at Ferdinand’s court and was able 
to serve as an intermediary for Amigoni by obtaining a position for him. 
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overall oeuvre. Thus, it appears that he preferred to work in a more intimate 
manner, and he painted in fresco only when his patrons required, as was the 
case at Nymphenburg, Schleissheim, Ottobeuren, and Madrid. In contrast to 
Carlone or Luca Antonio Colomba (1674-1737), Amigoni did not rely on rela- 
tives to obtain work in the Reich.!? Instead, he utilized his network of fellow 
performers and artists, including Farinelli, who aided him in securing employ- 
ment in Britain and Spain. Though it is not known for certain, it is possible that 
Bellucci assisted the young painter in gaining employment at the court of Max 
Emanuel and at Ottobeuren. 

Like Carlone, it was necessary for Amigoni to cater to each client's require- 
ments and maintain a flexible schedule in which he completed several proj- 
ects simultaneously. During his stay in Bavaria, the painter alternated between 
fresco and oil in order to widen his repertoire and increase his income. Such 
adaptability was a crucial skill for the artist to develop, for it allowed him to mar- 
ket his diverse range of technical abilities and appeal to his German patrons' 
tastes. Having trained with Bellucci in Vienna and Düsseldorf, Amigoni would 
have possessed the appropriate experience to perhaps supervise a team of 
assistants, craftsmen, stuccoists, and sculptors in completing each fresco. 

In contrast to Joseph Vivien (1657-1735) or Beich, Amigoni was not strictly 
speaking a full-time court painter of Max Emanuel. The Italian artist’s name 
is not frequently recorded in the Bavarian State Archives, and relatively few 
documents describe his work at the Elector's court.!? In contrast to Carlone's 
and Tiepolo's commissions, no contracts remain for Amigoni's projects. Unlike 
the architects Effner and Dominique Girard (ca. 1680-1738), the painter did 
not live with the official Electoral staff at the Herzog-Max-Burg in Munich. 
Since Amigoni rented an apartment in the Bavarian capital, his residence 
there indicates that he probably did not hold as significant place at the court 
as Effner, Girard, Beich, or Vivien. The artist's exact social position fell some- 
where between an official court painter and a tradesman. He was by no means 
accorded the same status as someone like Tiepolo, who was allowed to stay in 
the Würzburg Residenz throughout the duration of his project.?° 





18 It was a more common practice of Lombardian and southern Swiss-Italian artists to 
employ their familial networks to find work north of the Alps. Since fewer Venetian and 
central Italian families had migrated to and settled in the Empire in the seventeenth 
century, they tended to establish individual contacts with court officials to secure their 
commissions. 

19 бее BayHStA, Kasten Schwarz, 13223, cited in Holler, 1986, 19-20. 

20 Holler, 1986, 19-20. 
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Amigoniand his contemporaries went back to the Italian states in the winter 
months (between different fresco commissions) because the German climate 
was too cold and damp to allow the pigments to dry properly.”! Given his work 
schedule, he enjoyed a relatively free, flexible professional situation in Bavaria. 
Amigoni’s trips home would have allowed him to develop his style by observ- 
ing the latest types of painting in various Italian cities. His family members, 
including his nephew and sister, accompanied him to the south German states 
and Britain. The documentation of Amigoni's payments for the Schleissheim 
cycle is spotty and often vague, thus making it difficult to specify for which 
exact purpose or job he was paid. From the evidence that does remain, Max 
Emanuel rewarded him considerably well, indicating that the Elector valued 
his work.?? Because the Wittelsbach court continually delayed Amigoni's pay- 
ments, he could not only rely solely on Max Emanuel for his income—he had 
to look for other work, especially from the Catholic clergy. Since the Elector 
had accumulated exorbitant debts, some of which he owed in the form of war- 
time subsidies to France, Amigoni only earned a portion of his originally prom- 
ised payments and he repeatedly asked the court for his compensation even 
after he departed for Ottobeuren.?? 

Like Carlone, Amigoni falls between the earlier generation of Italian fres- 
coists, including Ricci and Pellegrini, and the slightly later group consisting of 
Tiepolo and his sons Giovanni Domenico (1727-1804) and Lorenzo (1736-1776). 
From Bellucci, Amigoni incorporated a number of key motifs into the frescoes 
of his German period. Chief among these elements is his emphasis on line, 
contour, and the dramatic poses of the figures of his early ceilings such as The 
Nymphs Awakened by Aurora.?^ Just as Bellucci created male and female per- 
sonifications in the Stadtpalais Liechtenstein series with sharp edges and a 
careful attention to anatomy, Amigoni sought to achieve comparable effects 
in his earliest frescoes. For example, in The Nymphs Awakened by Aurora, he 
attempted to capture the musculature and contorted positions of the river 
gods in the lower foreground. 





21 Ibid. Unlike Carlone, Amigoni only spoke Italian and did not know German. 

22 See BayHStA, HR II, 19, “Specification, was von den churfürstl. Privat Geltern ... bezahlet.’ 
Cited in Holler, 1986, 21. Holler explains that Amigoni earned 11350 florins (around 
$1,103,836) while working under the Elector from 1717 until 1725. This amount was 
relatively generous compared to the salaries of other Bavarian court painters at the time. 

23 Holler, 1986, 19-23. Amigoni could have earned more money but the delays in disbursing 
his salaries hindered supplemental payments. 

24 This image is documented in the Br. 
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In addition to concentrating on disegno in his painting, Amigoni borrowed 
from his predecessors the technique of di sotto in su and the exuberant, swirl- 
ing arrangement of each figure on banks of clouds in the sky. Concurrently, the 
artist painted The Ascension of Christ and The Pentecost Miracle with a palette 
of even more vibrant colors that he would not use again in his compositions 
after 1725.25 Beginning in the late 17205, he shifted from painting his frescoes 
in a late baroque, classicizing manner with clearly defined bodily forms and 
bright tones to employing softer, more rounded figures with subdued pastel 
tones that constitute his rococo style, which melded decorative tranquility 
and mirth with painterly lightness and elegance. Amigoni broke away from 
Bellucci’s dark and subdued style, for he started to employ more brightly col- 
ored figures in celestial settings. While Pellegrini was important for Amigoni's 
coloring, the latter artist’s figures are not as exaggerated and nervous. Instead, 
they are more compact and restrained in their movements, calm, and some- 
what posed and unnatural.26 


Elector Max Emanuel 


Max Emanuel was born in Munich on July n, 1662. He was the eldest son of 
Elector Ferdinand Maria and Electress Henriette Adelaide of Bavaria. In 1680, 
Max Emanuel assumed the leadership of his electorate. Five years later, he mar- 
ried Archduchess Maria Antonia of Austria (1669-1692), daughter of Emperor 
Leopold, through which he established an alliance between Bavaria and 
Austria. Even though their marriage proved unhappy, this union helped the 
Elector to obtain the governorship of the Spanish Netherlands and gain control 
over the Duchy of Luxembourg.” Max Emanuel and Maria Antonia had one 
son, Joseph Ferdinand (1692-1699), who was the heir to the Spanish throne, 
but who died prematurely before he could succeed his uncle, Charles 11.78 
During the 1680s, Max Emanuel fought actively in the Siege of Vienna and 
Battle of Mohacs (1687). The Elector achieved extraordinary military distinc- 
tion as chief commander of his own army when he defeated the Ottomans 
in the first Siege of Belgrade (1688). Shortly after Maria Antonia died in 1692, 
Max Emanuel married Theresa Kunegunda Sobieska (1676-1730), daughter 





25 These paintings are illustrated in the Br. 

26 Holler, 1986, 66, 125. 

27 His governmental appointment occurred partially because the Elector was Leopold's son- 
in-law and the husband of the niece of Charles 11 of Spain. 

28 Ні, 1976, 241—269. 
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of King John Sobieski of Poland, a general with whom he had fought closely 
against the Turks in Vienna. With Theresa Kunegunda, the Elector had four 
sons: Electoral Prince Karl Albrecht (1697-1745); Ferdinand Maria (1699-1738); 
Clemens August (1700-1761); and Johann Theodor (1703-1763), all of whom 
pursued political careers as secular or religious leaders.?? 

In the years immediately preceding the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the Elector grew increasingly unsatisfied with his position as Governor of the 
Netherlands, which led him to an over-ambitious grab for more power. Like 
his contemporaries Friedrich 1 of Prussia and Augustus the Strong of Saxony, 
Max Emanuel aimed to expand his territory (situated between the French and 
Habsburg fronts), and he similarly desired a kingdom instead of an elector- 
ate. In the early 1690s, after marrying Theresa Kunegunda, he had advanced 
his candidacy in the election of the Polish King, but ultimately failed in this 
endeavor. Later, the Elector attempted to exchange territories with Austria 
unsuccessfully. He soon discovered that if he wanted to attain royal status, he 
would have to ally himself with the Empire's arch rival, Louis xIV, in order to 
achieve it. Max Emanuel knew that his defection to the French side might well 
lead to a war among the Great Powers, for his agreement with the Sun King 
would compel him to support the French candidate for the Spanish crown, 
Philip v of Anjou.?° 

In 1701, on the eve of the War of the Spanish Succession, the Elector forged a 
formal pact with Louis in hopes of securing a useful ally. If France and Bavaria 
were to win this conflict, the King agreed to help his colleague acquire a king- 
dom (from conquered German territory) in exchange for supplying troops from 
the Bavarian army to France.?! Once the War of the Spanish Succession broke 
out, however, the two powers' chances for success began to fade. Following 
a serious defeat at the Battle of Blenheim (Höchstädt, 1704) at the hands of 
Prince Eugene and John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, the Allies 
gained a significant advantage over France and Bavaria.?? 





29 Ibid., 229-235. 

30 Karl Otmar Freiherr von Aretin, "Die Politik des Kurfürsten Max Emanuel und die 
europäischen Mächte,” in Glaser, exh. cat., vol. 1, 1976, 35. The creation of a unified Franco- 
Spanish dynasty would have upset the balance of power in Europe and thus led to the 
outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1701. 

31 For further information on the complicated terms of this alliance, see Reginald de 
Schryver, Max II. Emanuel von Bayern und das Spanische Erbe: die Europäische Ambitionen 
des Hauses Wittelsbach, 1665-1715 (Mainz: P. von Zabern Verlag, 1996); Hüttl, 1976. 

32  Aretin, 1976, 35-45. Initially, in the late 1690s, King William 111 had offered the Elector a 
deal in which he would remain Governor of the Spanish Netherlands and also receive 
a squad of troops there under his own command. Max Emanuel rejected this offer and 
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In 1706, Joseph r, who was greatly angered by the Elector’s treacherous alli- 
ance with the Sun King, banned him from the Empire and forced him into 
exile in France and Belgium. Max Emanuel remained in these two countries 
through the negotiation of the Treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt (1713, 1714). 
After Joseph's successor Charles v1 lifted the Imperial ban, Max Emanuel was 
finally allowed to return to Munich in 1715, where he reunited himself with his 
family. According to the Peace of Rastatt, the Emperor, the Reichstag, and the 
Allied Powers agreed to restitute Max Emanuel fully to his territories, political 
authority, and responsibilities as Elector of Bavaria, Imperial Vicar, and Lord 
High Steward.?? However, Austria and the Allies refused to make him a king 
of any sovereign territory because Bavaria was very large and such an empow- 
ering concession might have potentially disturbed the European balance of 
power if war broke out again in the future.?* Thus, since Max Emanuel had 
acted irresponsibly, the Allies did not believe that he could dutifully and trust- 
worthily serve as a king. 

As a result of this bloody conflict and the scandalous behavior that Max 
Emanuel had displayed, some of his noble counterparts, along with the 
Bavarian people, continued to view him skeptically and mistrustfully. Thus, he 
primarily withdrew from international politics and instead focused on improv- 
ing familial relations with his cousin, Elector Karl Philipp, who was a mem- 
ber of the Pfalz-Neuburg branch of the Wittelsbach House. During the last 
years of his life, Max Emanuel devoted himself to enjoying art, theater, opera, 
and decorating his many residences, including Schloss Schleissheim. He died 
in Munich on February 26, 1726.35 


Schleissheim: The Staircase and the Großer Saal 


Like other palaces, Schleissheim (Fig. 88) combines architectural designs 
from a host of French, Austrian, and Italian buildings. Although Max Emanuel 





a similar concession of the Imperial ambassador in Holland. By 1700, the Elector really 
wanted part of the Spanish inheritance in the form of royal, sovereign control of the 
Netherlands or Milan. When he initially approached Louis xtv, the King refused but Мах 
Emanuel kept pushing and offered to join forces with him. Had the Elector gone back to 
the Emperor and the Allied Powers, and abandoned his alliance with the French, there 
might have been peace instead of war. 

33 Immler, 2004, 27-33. 

34 Glaser, "Einleitung: Max Emanuel—Perspektiven nach zweihundertfünfzig Jahren,” in 
idem, exh. cat., vol. 1, 1976, xv. 

35  Immiler 2004, 27-33; Rall, in Glaser, exh. cat., vol. 1, 1976, 54. 
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originally planned Schleissheim as a massive quadrangular residence linked 
with the adjoining Altes Schloss (1617-1623), he and his architects reduced 
the project's overall scale because it would have been too costly. The palace 
underwent two main phases of construction: from 1701 to 1704, Enrico Zuccalli 
(1642-1724) supervised the initial building activities; between 1715 and 1721, 
Zuccalli's successor, Effner, directed this stage after Max Emanuel and his fam- 
ily returned from their exile. The main shell of the building was finally ready 
for frescoing from 1719.36 Its floor plan (Diagram 15) conforms to typical layouts 
and its piano nobile (second floor) contains a suite of large and more intimate 
state rooms used to receive guests for both official political purposes and more 
informal social gatherings. 

Amigoni's large-scale works are located in the Großer Saal and Viktoriensaal 
on the second floor of the palace. Upon entering the building's ground floor, 
one reaches its representative rooms through a vaulted entrance vestibule 
and an adjoining staircase (Fig. 89). In the dome of this space, the Bavarian 
frescoist Cosmas Damian Asam painted Venus in the Smithy of Vulcan (1721, 
Fig. 90), an episode that marks the beginning of the pictorial cycle based upon 
the Aeneid. This painting portrays two events in one scene and derives from 
Book 8 of Virgil’s epic.37 Prior to Aeneas’ departure for Italy, his mother, Venus, 
visits her husband, Vulcan, who is the Olympian gods’ blacksmith, in order to 
retrieve her son’s sword, shield, body armor, bow, and arrows. Some of these 
weapons are visible in the left-center and foreground of the composition. 
Venus sits beneath a parasol, Aeneas kneels beside her on the right, and Vulcan 
points to a suit of armor on the left. Asam alluded to Max Emanuel in the figure 
of Aeneas (Fig. 91) because he dressed him in light blue armor and subtly refer- 
enced his patron’s epithet the “Blue Elector,” a name he earned while fighting 
against the Ottomans.?5 

After ascending the staircase, the visitor walks directly into the Grofser Saal, 
whose ceiling Amigoni decorated with The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus. 
The walls of this room (Figs. 92-93, Diagram 16) are embellished with elab- 
orate stuccowork by Johann Baptist Zimmermann (1680-1758) and Beich's 
monumental canvases, The Siege of Vienna in 1683 and The Battle of Mohács in 
1687 (1702-1704). Amigoni sought to unify several episodes from Book 12 of the 
Aeneid in one theatrical, energetic scene (Figs. 94-95, Diagram 16).?? These 





36 Holler, 1986, 25-29; Schmid, 1980, 77—93. 

37 Virgil, The Aeneid, trans., Robert Fitzgerald (New York: Vintage Classics, 1990), 229-256. 

38 Grau, 1993, 40. The Ottomans nicknamed Max Emanuel Mavi Kral in Turkish, which 
translates to “Blue King." 

39 Aeneid, 1990, 367-402. 
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events consist of the fight between Aeneas and Turnus, the Trojan and Rutuli 
spectators’ observation of the combat, and the Olympian gods’ discussion of 
Aeneas’ and Turnus’ fate. The painter clearly divided the realms of the deities 
and the mortals by placing Jupiter and his attendants in the center of the com- 
position and arranging Aeneas, Turnus, and the Trojans along the bottom. As 
a result, he heightened the drama of the story and emphasized the power of 
the gods to determine humankind’s future. In the center foreground, Aeneas 
has knocked Turnus to the ground and he prepares to run his sword through 
him in a moment of wrath. To the right, the Rutuli frantically respond to their 
commander’s fate as one officer (Fig. 96) tries to bring his troops under control 
amidst the confusion of the battle. 


Visual Sources and Amigoni’s Stylistic Placement 


Amigoni based the composition and style of his two main frescoes, The Duel 
between Aeneas and Turnus and The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas, on several 
preceding examples. One possible source was Ricci’s Apotheosis of Emperor 
Joseph I as a Virtuous Prince and War Hero (17091711, Figs. 97-98) in the Blaue 
Stiege of Schloss Schónbrunn, Vienna. Although it is unclear whether Amigoni 
actually traveled with Bellucci to Vienna, he might have known about this par- 
ticular fresco through him. It is possible that Bellucci visited Schónbrunn and 
saw this ceiling while he worked in the Stadtpalais Liechtenstein, for his patron 
Johann Adam maintained close ties with Joseph r. 

Amigoni's Duel between Aeneas and Turnus and The Meeting of Dido and 
Aeneas share several key features with Ricci's ceiling. Each painter placed the 
hgures across the middle and along the perimeter of both scenes. Like the cen- 
tral group in the Schónbrunn fresco, the Olympian gods in the Duel between 
Aeneas and Turnus sit atop a bank of clouds while the vices tumble below to the 
ground. The spectators in the Schleissheim series observe the battle between 
the two opponents and the encounter between Dido and Aeneas. Amigoni 
employed other significant details that closely parallel comparable exam- 
ples found in Ricci's work including the elaborate ship bow in The Meeting of 
Dido and Aeneas and the hero's billowing drapery in the Duel between Aeneas 
and Turnus. 

Alternatively, if the artist had traveled to Rome, he could have seen Cortona's 
Aeneid series (1651-1654) in the Palazzo Pamphili.^? This group of frescoes 
might have provided him with both coloristic and iconographic inspiration for 





40  Forillustrations of these frescoes, see Fulco, 2014, Figs. 3.25-3.26. 
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his own Dido and Aeneas cycle at Schleissheim. In order to establish depth 
in the fresco and recreate the story's setting, Amigoni added architectural 
and landscape motifs such as the citadel, tree, and mountains in the cen- 
ter and left foreground. One observes similar elements in Cortonas Death of 
Turnus, including the huddling crowd that watches the combat and a temple, 
amphitheater, and trees in the background. 

The painter’s use of light blues, pinks, and ochre in the Nymphenburg and 
Schleissheim frescoes could derive from The Apotheosis of Emperor Joseph 1 
and Cortona's Council of the Gods or possibly from Luca Giordano's (1632-1705) 
Bark of Charon (and The Sleep of Night) and Morpheus and The Creation of 
Man (1684-1686) in the Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, Florence.*! Thus, Amigoni 
adapted Venetian, Roman, and Neapolitan sources and demonstrated that he 
was quite familiar with a variety of contemporary and earlier trends in Italian 
painting. As Holler has observed, Amigoni’s frescoes should not be viewed as 
mere compilations of others artist’s paintings but rather they embody his “cul- 
tivated awareness” of a range of styles and techniques that synthesize these 
diverse forms of inspiration.^? 


The Viktoriensaal 


Like the Duel between Aeneas and Turnus, The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas 
(Fig. 99) in the Viktoriensaal contains a clearly organized central group of fig- 
ures around which a crowd hovers. Amigoni added Venus and her putti in the 
heavens above who also witness the spectacle below. In contrast to the pre- 
vious work, one observes that the artist brightened his palette in this fresco. 
Instead of painting in slightly darker earth tones such as brown, ochre, and dark 
red, Amigoni employed light blue, gold, and pale green in the Viktoriensaal 
(Fig. 100). He depicted the arrival of Aeneas in the kingdom of Carthage, which 
originates from the third scene of Book 1.13 A storm stirred up by Aeolus, on 
the orders of Juno, threw Aeneas' ship off course in the Mediterranean Sea 
and blew it to the North African coast. Despite the tempest's negative effects, 
Jupiter was able to arrange a meeting of Dido and Aeneas in Carthage. Venus' 
presence in the clouds above refers to the love between the two main charac- 
ters below. 





41 Illustrated in Roettgen, 2007, 246-261. 
42 Holler, 1986, 65. 
43 Ibid., 3-30. 
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In addition to executing the room’s ceiling, Amigoni painted its accompany- 
ing allegorical putti (1723-1724, Fig. 101) and created Max Emanuel Receiving the 
Turkish Ambassadors (Figs. 102-103), which are installed above the fireplace. 
Beich provided the Turkish battle scenes hanging along the upper portion of the 
room’s walls. In Max Emanuel Receiving the Turkish Ambassadors, the Elector 
and his ministers receive the Ottoman delegate Zülifkar Efendi, his interpreter 
Alexander Mavrocordatos (1636-1709), and the members of their retinue. This 
meeting occurred outside Max Emanuel’s tent in his military camp at Belgrade 
on September 8, 1688.4 Unfortunately, the negotiations between both parties 
were ultimately unsuccessful in producing a peace agreement. A treaty was 
not brokered until the Reich concluded the Treaty of Karlowitz in 1699. 

Nevertheless, the 1688 meeting marked a milestone in European and 
Turkish history because it was one of the first instances in which an Imperial 
commander acted on behalf of the Emperor in receiving Ottoman diplomats.*° 
Amigoni placed Max Emanuel ina higher position of superior power and author- 
ity, which contrasts with the Ottoman officials who sit below the Germans. 
The Elector appears cool and confident on his throne, and his expression sug- 
gests fairness and magnanimity as he receives his opponents.^9 According 
to the court chronicler, Bonomo Caetano, Max Emanuel was friendly to the 
Turkish ambassadors when he received them for a “celebratory meal,” which 
contrasted eerily with the macabre bloodiness of the actual battle that had just 
concluded.^? Amigoni portrayed the Elector as a twenty-six year-old general 
with his blue frock coat and short mustache. On the bank of clouds above, 
Fame and Peace oversee and glorify the proceedings. Fame suggestively directs 
her trumpet toward Max Emanuel in order to celebrate further his virtuous 
actions and underscore his military superiority. Like Rubens, Amigoni created 
a mixed composition that combines actual historical events with allegory.*® 

Beginning in the staircase and continuing upstairs in the Grofser Saal, 
the viewer is consistently reminded of the Elector’s heroism and victories as 
a military commander not only through Amigoni’s ceilings but by Zimmer- 
mann’s elaborate stuccoes. In several details, the artist sculpted exaggerated, 





44 Reinhold Baumstark, "Max Emanuel empfängt eine türkische Gesandtschaft,” in Glaser, 
exh. cat., vol. 2, 1976, 348-351. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid. 

47  Junkelmann, 2000, 92. 

48 (Отац, 1993, 42. Rubens’ Marie de’ Medici cycle similarly melded state portraiture, historical 
events, and allegory in each canvas. This type of painting was equally popular among 
eighteenth-century Austro-German nobles. 
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caricatured heads of Turks, including one in which a turbaned man's head 
(1720—1722, Fig. 104) looks down at us from the arch framing the staircase’s 
entrance. Other sculptures portray turbans (Fig. 105) that are scattered among 
Max Emanuel’s arms and armor, symbolizing his defeat of the Ottoman forces. 
One wall panel carving by the woodworker Johann Adam Pichler (active ca. 
1717-1761) shows a particularly gruesome image of a decapitated Turkish head 
mounted on a pike (Fig. 106). As we enter the Grofser Saal, putti in the upper- 
left and right-hand corners of the massive Beich canvases pull back side cur- 
tains to reveal the two paintings. They are accompanied by allegories of Fame 
who gesture toward the Wittelsbach coats of arms. To the left and right below, 
large cuirasses and war trophies flank the outer edges of the gilded picture 
frames and allude to the Elector’s wartime successes. 

Schleissheim’s iconographic program culminates in the Viktoriensaal and 
further celebrates Max Emanuel’s triumphs in the Ottoman Wars. Below The 
Meeting of Dido and Aeneas, Amigoni painted six square allegories of putti 
who bear attributes of war and conquest including quivers, arrows, flags, 
and helmets. On the shields and cartouches, large letters clearly announce 
the Elector’s name M-A-X-EMA-NU-EL. They refer directly to a similar picto- 
rial motif employed by Rosa and Bernardi in their Jupiter Receives Diana on 
Mount Olympus (1685-1687), painted nearly forty years earlier at neighboring 
Schloss Lustheim.^? The viewer observes that the cherubs gleefully play with 
arrows, spears, turbans, and a scimitar. These objects alluded to the spoils of 
war that the Elector exacted from the Ottomans as tribute for his conquests. 
By commissioning Amigoni’s putti frescoes and The Meeting of Dido Aeneas, 
Max Emanuel created a room whose imagery blended ancient epic myths with 
allegories and historical events of the Ottoman Wars. 

Contemporary visitors to the palace would have understood Amigoni's fres- 
coes in direct relation to the Viktoriensaal's functions as both a dining room 
and a hall used to exhibit Max Emanuel’ Turkish booty.°° During the Battle 
of Mohács and the Siege of Belgrade, the Elector acquired a large quantity of 





49 Illustrated in Bauer, Rupprecht, eds., 1989, 453-457. 

50 According to Samuel John Klingensmith, a document from December 29, 1723 first 
recorded that the Viktoriensaal served as a “Speisesaal” or dining room. See BayHStA, 
HR1 227/102/6, cited in Klingensmith, The Utility of Splendor: Ceremony, Social Life, and 
Architecture at the Court of Bavaria, 1600—1800 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), 
note 120, 167. Unfortunately, no sources remain that document specific dinners or other 
occasions that occurred in this space. Generally, the Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv does 
not contain a wealth of information about ceremonies or other events that took place at 
Schleissheim, especially during the 1720s. For this reason, Klingensmith focuses primarily 
on court activities in the main Munich Residenz and at Nymphenburg, for which far 
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Ottoman weapons, armor, equestrian décor (horse tack and trappings), cloth- 
ing, and a host of other items. Some of this booty was stored and displayed in 
the cabinets of the Viktoriensaal’s west wall (Diagram 17) along with an elab- 
orate red audience tent that Max Emanuel took from the Grand Vizier, Sar1 
Süleyman Pasa, after the Austrian victory at Mohacs.*! 

Going back to the early Renaissance and continuing in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Austro-German sovereigns, particularly those who served 
as military officers in the Turkish wars or had contact with the Ottomans, fre- 
quently collected and displayed the booty they had acquired during war in 
their residences. Most notably, King John Sobieski of Poland (Max Emanuel’s 
father-in-law), Türkenlouis, and Count Ernst Rüdiger von Starhemberg (1638- 
1701), Governor of Vienna, had amassed large amounts of Turkish loot during 
their military campaigns.?? Türkenlouis installed them in a Rüstkammer (armor 
chamber) at Schloss Schlackenwerth, the Bohemian ancestral home of his wife 
Margravine Sibylla Augusta von Sachsen-Lauenberg.°? 

Other major seventeenth-century collectors included Elector Johann 
Georg III of Saxony (1647-1691) and Prince Georg Friedrich von Waldeck- 
Eisenberg (1620-1692), both of whom fought alongside their aforementioned 
colleagues in the Siege of Vienna. Very often, such Turkish wares were exhib- 
ited as war trophies, along with various arms and armor looted from other 





more evidence is preserved. On the room’s use for exhibiting Turkish objects, consult 
Krückmann, 201, 104. 

51 X Muchofthis booty, today in the collection of the Bayerisches Armeemuseum, Ingolstadt, is 
illustrated and discussed in Peter Jaeckel, "Von türckischem Heerwesen und Heerlager) in 
Osmanisch-Türkische Kunsthandwerk aus süddeutschen Sammlungen, exh. cat. (Munich: 
Callwey Verlag, 1979), 24—45, and Glaser, exh. cat., vol. 2, 1976, 51-77. At Mohács, Max 
Emanuel had fought alongside his cousin, Türkenlouis, and Duke Karl v von Lothringen 
(1643-1690), both of whom were equally capable Imperial generals in the Ottoman Wars. 

52 Today, these objects are shown in public museums in Warsaw, Eferding, and Karlsruhe. In 
effect, these collections were among the first private displays of Islamic art in eighteenth- 
century Europe and helped foster an initial interest among European connoisseurs in 
the Muslim cultures that created them. Sobieski and Starhemberg obtained their spoils 
during the Siege of Vienna while Türkenlouis had acquired his own cache of objects from 
the Ottomans after defeating them at the Battle of Slankamen (1691). 

53 Ernst Petrasch, “Die Karlsruher Türkenbeute, in Petrasch, Reinhard Sanger, Eva 
Zimmermann, and Hans Georg Majer, eds., Die Karlsruher Türkenbeute: Die “Tiirckische 
Kammer" des Markgrafen Ludwig Wilhelm von Baden-Baden, Die "Türckische Curiositüten" 
des Markgrafen von Baden-Durlach, exh. cat. (Karlsruhe & Munich: Badisches 
Landesmuseum, Karlsruhe & Hirmer Verlag, 1991), 12. Türkenlouis' son, Ludwig Georg von 
Baden-Baden (1702-1761), later displayed these works in his Türckische Kammer at Schloss 
Rastatt. 
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campaigns, in either cabinets or in open chests of a Türckische Kammer, which 
often comprised a subdivision of the palace’s Riistkammer. This was a rela- 
tively common practice and it occurred at the courts of Baden, Saxony, Vienna, 
and Hesse.°* 

The widespread accumulation and display of Turkish booty indicate a rising 
and closely intertwined association of Imperial commanders who viewed and 
greatly prized such items in an exclusive setting. Usually, their primary moti- 
vation in obtaining and showing these works was to illustrate their wartime 
valor and glorify their political domination over the Ottomans. Through their 
familial and political ties, Max Emanuel could have been familiar with the col- 
lections and displays of his fellow nobles, and they might have sparked his own 
enthusiasm for acquiring and later showing these objects in the Viktoriensaal. 

In the presence of invited guests, it is reasonable to assume that the Elector 
might have shown them a selection of these objects in order to honor and cel- 
ebrate his former military prowess, courage, and glory. Moreover, the scimitars, 
guns, shields, helmets, and textiles on view further augmented Max Emanuel’s 
power and prestige because he had brought them back to Bavaria from the dis- 
tant lands of the Ottoman Empire. When viewed in conjunction with Amigoni's 
panels and Beich's canvases of the Hungarian and Balkan battle scenes above, 
the exotic, intricate designs and fine craftsmanship of the Ottoman wares no 
doubt piqued aristocratic visitors' curiosity about their origins and the culture 
that had produced them. 

Encounters and exchanges between the Islamic world and the West have 
a long, complicated history stretching back centuries. Ever since the fifteenth 
century, many westerners viewed the Ottomans with skepticism and ambiv- 
alence, especially during times of war and fierce commercial rivalry in the 
Mediterranean. As a result, Europeans developed negative stereotypes and 
misconceptions of them, perceptions that were fueled by the proliferation 
and dissemination of religious propaganda and popular literature during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Some of these publications described 





54 For the relevant literature on these collections, see Holger Schuckelt, Die Türkische 
Cammer: Sammlung orientalischer Kunst in der kurfürstlich-sächsischen Rüstkammer 
Dresden (Dresden: Sandstein Verlag, 2010); idem, Restauriert fiir die Zukunft: Osmanische 
Textilien aus der Riistkammer Dresden, exh. cat. (Dresden & Berlin: Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden, Rüstkammer & Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2006), 11-16, 77-81; 
Petrasch, 1991, 31-41; Was von den Türken blieb: die Osmanen in Niederösterreich, exh. 
cat. (Museum Perchtoldsdorf, Sonderausstellung mit Katalog des Türkenmuseums, 
St. Pólten, 1983). 

55 For more information about these publications, see Martin Wrede “Die ausgezeichnete 
Nation. Identitátstiftung im Reich Leopolds I. in Zeiten von Türkenkrieg und Türkensieg," 
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the Turks as inhrently evil, cruel, and menacing because they had repeatedly 
attacked and invaded Eastern Europe, and tried to sack Vienna in 1529 under 
Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent (1494-1596). In light of these events, the 
Muslim enemy was at times considered a barbarous person who stood out- 
side civilized, western Christian society.» For some European observers, the 
Ottoman sultan terrifyingly ruled as a decadent, "Asiatic despot" with abso- 
lute, unbridled authority over his subjects. In contrast, European monarchs 
were countered by law and a separation of powers whose limited checks and 
balances constituted proper and enlightened government.?’ 

Despite this pessimistic, mistrustful characterization of the Ottomans, 
other Europeans at the same time viewed them more positively. Travelers, dip- 
lomats, and explorers were equally intrigued by them, and they wrote exten- 
sively about their culture, society, and history. Perhaps one of the most famous 
historical figures who portrayed and described the Ottomans was the Danish 
artist and author, Melchior Lorck (1526/27-1583), who stayed in Istanbul from 
1555 to 1559.58 During this period, he accompanied an Austro-German embassy 
dispatched by Emperor Ferdinand I to negotiate an agreement with Süleyman 
the Magnificent over the division of Hungarian territories? While resid- 
ing in the Turkish capital, Lorck created numerous woodcuts portraying its 
ancient and Islamic monuments as well as the different customs and costumes 
of peoples from across the Ottoman Empire. After Lorck's death, his prints 
and descriptions were published in different editions of Dess Weitberühmbten, 
Kunstreichen vnd Wolerfahrnen Herrn MELCHIOR Lorichs (1626, 1646), and they 
became standard references for any artist representing Turkish subjects or per- 
sons wishing to learn about Ottoman culture.9? In turn, his work spawned a 
subsequent increase in the production of comparable texts throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as other writers recorded and compiled 
their observations in a variety of compendia.9! 





in Eckhard Leuschner and Thomas Wünsch, eds., Das Bild des Feindes: Konstruktion von 
Antagonismen und Kulturtransfer im Zeitalter der Türkenkriege, Ostmitteleuropa, Italien 
und Osmanisches Reich (Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 2013), 19-31. 

56  Junkelmann, 2000, 56. 

57 Charles Ingrao, “The Habsburg Ottoman Wars and the Modern World,” in Ingrao, Nikola 
Samardžić, and Jovan Pesalj, The Peace of Passarowitz 1718 (West Lafeyette, IN: Purdue 
University Press, 2011), 3-9. 

58 Пе, “Bebilderte Reiseberichte aus dem Osmanischen Reich in deutscher Sprache (16. bis 
17. Jahrhundert),” in Leuschner and Wünsch, eds., 2013, 55-75. 

59 Fischer, Bencard, et al., Biography and Primary Sources, vol. 1, 2009, 87—96. 

60 Fischer, Bencard, et al., vol. 3, 2009, 7-16; Lorck, 1626, 1646. 

61 These works are discussed in Chapter 2. 
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With the considerable rise in travel literature on the Ottomans and trade 
between East and West, Europeans gained more exposure to its society and tra- 
ditions. As Nebahat Avciošlu and Finbarr Barry Flood have noted, by the early 
to mid- eighteenth century, westerners and Turks engaged in a range of diplo- 
matic, cultural, and commercial exchanges, which led to the “appropriation” 
and "consumption" of the Orient in Europe and the Occident in Turkish lands.9? 
Not unlike the contemporary European fashion for chinoiserie, this fascination 
with adopting aspects of Ottoman styles and cultural elements, as well as the 
importation of commodities, characterized the gout turque throughout this 
era, and came to define aspects of aristocratic self-representation and identity 
at court. 

When viewed in relation to these developments, the visual program in the 
Viktoriensaal ambivalently engaged with shifting perceptions of the Ottoman 
Empire and its peoples. On the one hand, Zimmermann’s stuccoes and 
Pichler’s grotesques reinforced typical negative stereotypes of the Ottomans 
by representing them through belittling portrayals. Alternatively, Amigoni's 
Max Emanuel Receiving the Turkish Ambassadors and the prominent display 
of Ottoman objects exhibit some degree of respect and admiration on the 
Elector’s part for their culture and craftsmanship. 

Since the Viktoriensaal was not part of the palace’s private apartments, 
the Elector removed the Turkish wares from the older kind of Riistkammer 
or Türckische Kammer and made them available to more visitors. Thus, Max 
Emanuel established a new type of space that provided a grander context for 
exhibiting individual selections from his Turkish booty which his guests could 
readily link to the hall’s iconography. In doing so, he could use these works 
as a whole to both celebrate his military glory and admire carefully chosen 
aspects of his encounters with the Turks from the safe distance of his Bavarian 
residence. Furthermore, his choices parallel a growing trend in some aristo- 
cratic circles whereby rulers responded to and sought to represent the world 
beyond Europe within their palaces. Thus, apart from their political and mili- 
tary associations, Max Emanuel could employ the Ottoman loot to celebrate 





62 Nebahat Avcioglu and Finbarr Barry Flood, “Introduction: Globalizing Cultures: Art and 
Mobility in the Eighteenth Century,” Ars Orientalis 39 (2010), 7-9. It should be noted that 
these encounters included both the European adoption of Turkish art and culture and 
the Ottoman borrowing of western forms, particularly architectural and technological 


innovations. 
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his sophistication as a worldly sovereign and diplomat who had actually trav- 
eled abroad in the Ottoman Empire and encountered its peoples.9? 


The Legend of Aeneas: Political Propaganda 


Aeneas’ displacement from his homeland in Troy relates directly to Max 
Emanuel’s ban from the Empire and his subsequent exile from Bavaria. In the 
Allegoricus Aeneas (1701), Ignaz von Wilhelm had already developed this type 
of elaborate analogy.°* His manuscript called for the favorable destiny of Max 
Emanuel and his family. After a long period of wandering and traveling, Aeneas, 
under the care of Venus, arrived at his place of higher calling and he achieved 
his ultimate goal: the conquest and settlement of Latium, which eventually 
led to the mythical founding of Rome by Romulus and Remus. Similarly, fol- 
lowing the Elector’s “reformative period” of exile in France and Belgium, he 
struggled with his enemies during the War of the Spanish Succession, perse- 
vered throughout the conflict, and finally reacquired his dignity as the ruler of 
his principality. 

Both The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus and The Meeting of Dido and 
Aeneas allegorize Max Emanuel’s triumph over his enemies in two major con- 
flicts: the Ottoman Wars and the War of the Spanish Succession. The ceiling 
fresco and battle paintings in the Grofser Saal glorify a capable commander 
who helped to oust the Turks from Europe after three hundred years of 





63 Тһе ambivalent relationship between the Empire and Ottoman Turkey is a fascinating 
topic and its relationship to visual culture in the Reich desrves further research in the 
future. 

64 This was not the first time that а Wittelsbach ruler drew upon the Aeneid for political 
purposes. Duke Wilhelm v and Renata of Lorraine (1544-1602), Max Emanuel's ancestors, 
hadattempted to link themselves with Aeneas and Lavinia during their elaborate wedding 
festivities in order to bolster their union and dynastic prestige. For further information on 
this topic, see Andrew Thomas, A House Divided: Wittelsbach Confessional Court Cultures 
in the Holy Roman Empire (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 151. It is indeed possible that Max Emanuel 
was aware of his forebears' past claims and that he drew upon their example to qualify his 
own ambitions. 

65 Grau, 1993, 48; Holler, 1986, 68-69. Grau and Holler argue that Wilhelm most likely 
developed the program at Schleissheim because he had authored the themes for Amigoni's 
Apotheosis of Count Johann Maximilian IV von Preysing-Hohenaschau (1725-1726, 
destroyed), formerly in the Palais Preysing, Munich. Wilhelm oversaw the administrative 
aspects of the Schleissheim project. He could well have supervised Amigoni and acted as 
an intermediary between the artist and the Elector in devising the subjects. 
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invasions.99 Thus, as Dirk Blübaum has argued, The Duel between Aeneas and 
Turnus embodies the conflict between the two opposing qualities of hubris 
and pietas that define the protagonists. At its most basic level, Max Emanuel 
performed his duty as a virtuous, faithful Christian monarch who prevented 
the infidel, overconfident Ottomans from conquering Europe. Moreover, the 
conflicts in question parallel the concept of religio (faith or probity), which 
underpinned the ancient Roman notion of a common polity and a proper 
world order9" Given that Max Emanuel was aware of this key underlying 
theme in the Aeneid, he could have wished to portray himself as an honor- 
able, selfless successor to Aeneas who defeated the forces of despotism, i.e., the 
Ottomans, in the interest of his people and the Reich. 

Amigoni placed The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas last in the sequence of 
events in order to symbolize the Elector's new beginning after returning from 
his exile. As part of his reinstatement in power, Max Emanuel believed that 
he was entitled to a royal domain, and he continued to prosecute his claim to 
the Imperial throne in Vienna and the Kingdom of Naples-Sicily. All of these 
realms were possibilities for him at different points in his life. The two groups 
of Olympian gods pitted against one another in the Aeneid embody the strife 
between the Habsburgs and the Bourbons, namely Emperor Charles v1 and 
Louis XIV. According to Blübaum, Max Emanuel, like Aeneas, was caught in 
the middle of this conflict because he attempted to play each of the powers off 
against one another during the War of the Spanish Succession in an effort to 
retrieve his Electorate and restore his honor.95 

While most scholars have almost exclusively read this cycle in relation 
to past events in the Elector's life as a means of understanding his dynastic 
ambitions, this chapter proposes an alternative interpretation that considers 
the Elector's political motivations and diplomatic relations in the mid 1720s. 
By the time Amigoni completed his frescoes, it was well over twenty years since 
the Allegoricus Aeneas had been published. The artist, Max Emanuel, and other 
rulers probably knew this panegyric, but they could have equally understood 
the fresco in terms of its contemporary relevance. 





66 Blübaum, 1998, 49—50. 

67 Ша. Blübaum argues that Amigoni and his patron strategically placed the duel scene on 
the east garden side of the Großer Saal, which faces Vienna, to symbolically allude to his 
triumph over the Turkish forces in the Reich's capital. In contrast, Junkelmann rejects this 
assertion. He maintains that the paintings' easterly orientation is merely a coincidence 
and that it was not specifically intended by Max Emanuel, Effner, and the other court 
painters. See Junkelmann, 2000, 51. 

68 Ibid. 
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Despite the Elector's scandalous alliance with the French during the War of 
the Spanish Succession, he still maintained cordial and close relations with this 
nation in his late career. For example, the French chargé daffaires, the Marquis 
de Sauméry, attempted to broker an alliance with Bavaria against Austria 
in 1718 but he was unsuccessful in reaching an agreement with the Elector. 
In 1725, Electoral Prince Karl Albrecht, along with his brothers, Ferdinand 
Maria, Clemens August, and Johann Theodor, traveled to Versailles to attend 
the marriage of Louis xv and Maria Leszczyńska (1703—1768).69 In addition, the 
Elector had lived in a lavishly outfitted palace at Saint Cloud until 1715 and he 
frequently visited Paris and Versailles, where he spent a considerable amount 
of time with Louis xiv. It is well known that the Sun King's court life and artis- 
tic preferences inspired Max Emanuel's own fascination for French aristocratic 
manners and culture."? Furthermore, the Elector frequently exchanged letters 
with Louis xv from 1720 until his death in 1726, and he wrote him many times 
to try to secure his support for Bavaria's claim to the Austrian throne."! 

Given the rise of cordial Franco-Bavarian relations, the Elector could 
well have been aware of France's diplomatic ambitions and affairs with the 
Ottoman Empire in the 1720s.’? Beginning under Louis хту, the French had 
met with Turkish officials in an effort to form an alliance with the Ottomans 
against Austria during the King's multiple campaigns on the Continent. In 1717, 
the French ambassador to Turkey, the Marquis de Bonnac, traveled to Istanbul, 
where he met with Sultan Ahmed пл (1673-1736). Slightly later, Louis xv 





69 . Vehse, 1853/1994, 151; Hüttl, 1976, 517-518, 691. In June 1725, the French ambassador 
to Bavaria, de Vaux, reported that Max Emanuel received the Duc de Richelieu, who 
informed him of Louis xv's marriage to Maria Leszczynski. The Duke was invited to 
stay with the Elector at his “maison de Campagne.” This event provides further evidence 
of Max Emanuel's close relations with the French, which continued under his son 
and successor Karl Albrecht. See Eva Bettina Krems, Die Wittelsbacher und Europa: 
Kulturtransfer am freuneuzeitlichen Hof (Vienna: Bóhlau Verlag, 2012), 309. 

70 Мапу scholars have discussed Max Emanuel’s Francophile tendencies at length and he 
frequently preferred to communicate and write in French rather than in German. See 
BayHStA, Geheimes Hausarchiv Munich, Korrespondenzakten 753/64 R 242; Krems, 2012; 
Tillmann, 2009. As Krems demonstrates, the Elector stayed at many of Louis x1v's palaces 
throughout his exile. Some of the residences he frequented were Marly, Fontainebleau, 
Chantilly, Meudon, Rambouillet, Saint-Germain, Montmorency, and Blois, among many 
others. See Krems, 2012, 246. 

71 See BayHStA, Geheimes Hausarchiv Munich, Korrespondenzakten, 753/66 R 243. 

72 Max Emanuel could have read about these events in the Theatrum Europeaum, various 
French and German newspapers, and in almanacs that circulated widely throughout 
Europe. 
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developed closer economic ties with Turkey when he received a large Ottoman 
delegation at the Tuilleries Palace from 1720 to 1721.73 The French government 
commissioned a variety of paintings and prints (some of which are now lost) 
commemorating this series of events. These engravings established conven- 
tional types of imagery that artists could use to represent ambassadorial and 
other diplomatic proceedings. 

The voyages of the Turkish envoys to France no doubt intrigued Max Emanuel 
and partially underpinned his choice of Amigoni’s Max Emanuel Receiving the 
Turkish Ambassadors. Furthermore, this picture’s ideological-allegorical repre- 
sentation relies heavily upon almanac illustrations and descriptions of battles 
and military encounters between European and Islamic leaders. In Reception 
of the Ottoman Ambassador Yirmisekiz Celebi Mehmed Efendi by Louis xv (1722, 
Fig. 107), the King, aged only twelve years, sits on his throne and prepares to 
take a document presented by Efendi.” Just as Max Emanuel is surrounded 
by his ministers in the Schleissheim canvas, so do various French nobles stand 
near their young sovereign. Some of the members of the Turkish embassy 
gaze in astonishment at Louis while the Ottoman officials in Amigoni's paint- 
ing similarly look in wonder at the Elector. By enthroning each monarch in 
a higher position, both artists emphasized the Europeans' superiority over 
their Turkish counterparts who appear to submit to the westerners' authority. 
They alluded to the Europeans' advantage over the Ottomans and their abil- 
ity to gain the best possible outcome for themselves during the negotiations. 
The considerable compositional similarities in both works suggest that Max 
Emanuel and Amigoni were well aware of how such imagery originating in 
French almanac prints could be used to convey notions of Bavarian political 
and diplomatic power. 

Amigoni and his patron could have also known a sketch fora tapestry cartoon 
(attributed to either Antoine Coypel, 1661-1722, or Nicolas de Lagrillere, 1656– 
1746) entitled Louis хту Receiving Mehmet Riza Beg and the Persian Ambassadors 
on February 19, 1715 (Fig. 108), which was commissioned by Louis xv in 1721.75 
Max Emanuel had attended this ambassadorial reception in the company of 





73 Fatma Müge Göcek, East Encounters West: France and the Ottoman Empire in the 
Eighteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), 7—72. For example, in 1669, 
Sultan Mehmed Iv (1642-1693) dispatched his envoys to negotiate a pact with the French. 

74 Pierre Dulin (1669-1748) completed another painting depicting Louis xv's reception 
of Mehmed Efendi and the Turkish delegation at the Hótel des Invalides in 1721. It is 
illustrated in Auguste Boppe, Les peintres du Bosphore au dix-huitiéme siécle (Paris: ACR 
Edition, 1989), 135. 

75 Baumstark, in exh. cat., vol. 2., 1976, 351. 
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several court ladies and his participation further demonstrates that he and the 
King were relatively close friends.” The French artist and Amigoni portrayed 
the Muslim visitors as subservient and humble in the presence of the Sun King 
and the Elector. While the Persian ambassadors’ bows and gestures express 
great reverence toward the French, the Turkish representatives have already 
greeted their opponents, are seated, and appear calmer. Whereas the French 
image unfolds in the Hall of Mirrors amidst a large audience of aristocrats, 
Amigoni’s picture depicts a smaller gathering of officials on the battlefield. 
Although these paintings differ compositionally, contextually, and in terms 
of the delegations they portray, both works engage with the representation of 
subservient Islamic peoples paying homage to European sovereigns. 

Just several years prior to the Ottoman diplomatic journey to France, Max 
Emanuel participated one last time in the Ottoman Wars when he sent his sons, 
Karl Albrecht and Ferdinand Maria, to fight in Serbia under Prince Eugene of 
Savoy in the second Siege of Belgrade (1717). The Elector’s earlier victory in 1688 
over the Turks in the same place was the crowning achievement of his military 
career. During the latter conflict, Karl Albrecht commanded an infantry regi- 
ment while Ferdinand Maria led a group of dragoons. The Electoral Prince’s 
troops dealt a decisive blow to the Ottoman army at Bajdina Hill, which earned 
him considerable commendation from Prince Eugene.” Therefore, it was not 
a coincidence that the Elector ordered Beich to paint two subjects based upon 
these battles in the Viktoriensaal. 

Just as Max Emanuel valiantly fought against the Empire’s enemies, so did 
his son and heir to the Bavarian throne, Karl Albrecht, follow his father’s model 
by playing a vital role in driving the Turks out of Austria’s Serbian territories. 
The second Siege of Belgrade proved very significant in Austro-Ottoman rela- 
tions because it halted further Turkish attacks on Habsburg soil and led directly 
to the subsequent compromises in the Peace of Passarowitz (1718). This treaty 
definitively established clear borders between Austria’s and Turkey’s posses- 





76 As the French court officer and author Philippe de Courcillon (Marquis de Dangeau, 
1638-1720) wrote, "l'electeur de Bavière étoit sur le second gradin avec les dames qu'il avoit 


» & 


amenées;" "the Elector of Bavaria was on the second tier [of a platform] with the ladies 
whom he had brought,” in Dangeau, Journal de la Cour de Louis XIV depuis 1684 jusqua 
1715, vol. 15. (Paris: Eud. Soulié u. L. Dussieux, 1854-1860), 355, quoted and cited in Krems, 
2012, 246. 


77 Erwin Heckner, “Die Belagerung Belgrads 1717, in Glaser, exh. cat., vol. 2, 1976, 346. 
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sions in the Balkans and laid the basis for international legal procedures that 
both Empires expanded upon in future settlements.”8 

In Beich’s and Vivien’s Electoral Prince Karl Albrecht and Duke Ferdinand 
Maria during the Second Conquest of Belgrade in 1717 (1717, Fig. 109), both rulers 
stand triumphantly, high above their soldiers and the battlefield below. Like 
their father, the Bavarian Aeneas, they similarly conquered their opponents 
and participated in the partial expulsion of the Turks from Eastern Europe, 
thereby protecting the Empire and allowing for the settlement of the region 
by its people. Notwithstanding the fact that they did not participate in the 
actual peace talks at Passarowitz, it is implied that Max Emanuel’s sons (with 
his encouragement) helped contribute to the treaty’s evolution because they 
fought in the final campaigns against the Ottomans that preceded the agree- 
ment. The participation of Max Emanuel’s sons in the Siege of Belgrade con- 
stituted an effort on the part of the Elector to form closer relations with the 
Habsburgs following his return from exile. Such reconciliatory tactics laid 
the groundwork for Max Emanuel’s goal of marrying Karl Albrecht to the 
Habsburg Archduchess Maria Josepha (1701-1756) and eventually trying to 
secure the Imperial crown for the Wittelsbachs."? 

Taking into account these contemporary developments in Austrian war- 
fare and French diplomacy, it is highly probable that Max Emanuel would 
have desired to aggrandize and qualify his own dealings with the Turks. The 
Elector resurrected his past achievements in order to highlight and legitimize 
his efforts in the present. Not only did Max Emanuel aim to honor his former 
military victories and whitewash his mistakes during the War of the Spanish 
Succession, but he also sought to equate Bavaria's past and present victories in 
the Ottoman Wars with France's expansion of trade with the Islamic East and 
Austria's re-conquest of the Balkans. Such a motivation seems quite probable 
especially since his role in Continental politics had begun to wane so consider- 
ably by the early 1720s. 


Conclusion 
Even though French and Austrian interactions with their adversaries differed 


considerably in their circumstances and objectives, they shared the com- 
mon aim of consolidating European authority over the Turks and containing 





78 Nikola Samardžić, "The Peace of Passarowitz, 1718: An Introduction,’ in Ingrao, Samardžić, 
and Pesalj, 2011, 9-37. 


79 Krems, 2012, 262. 
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the Ottoman Empire's power, a force which had long dominated mercantile 
and political activities in the Eastern Mediterranean and in the Balkans. The 
Elector aimed to compare his own diplomatic and military achievements 
with the advances made by the Great Powers of France and Austria in order 
to express his significant contributions to high international politics. When 
viewed in conjunction with the second Siege of Belgrade and Max Emanuel’s 
diplomatic activities, the two ceiling frescoes attempted to announce a bright 
future for the Wittelsbach dynasty. 

Since the Elector and his family played such key roles in defending both the 
Empire and Europe from the Turkish onslaught for over thirty years, they pos- 
sessed the right to claim rule over the Reich. Just as Aeneas was predestined 
to conquer Latium, so were the Bavarian monarchs fated and entitled to the 
Austrian crown and Imperial sovereignty. In the top center of The Duel between 
Aeneas and Turnus (Fig. no), the Fates figuratively spin the destiny of Max 
Emanuel and his successors. Thus, the Blue Elector, and by association his sons, 
can be directly associated with Aeneas, the ancestral sovereign of the ancient 
Roman Empire and the progenitor of the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation. Although the Elector did not live to realize his own goal, it eventu- 
ally (though ever so briefly) materialized in 1742, when Karl Albrecht ascended 
the throne as Emperor Charles уп. Unfortunately, Karl Albrecht only ruled for 
three short years until his death in 1745, and his tumultuous reign constituted 
a short-lived success for the Wittelsbach House. 

As a whole, Amigoni's cycle of paintings imply that war is a necessary prod- 
uct of the societal structures and orders that humankind creates. Max Emanuel 
employed these works of art to demonstrate that armed conflict constituted 
one of the basic forms of exercising his Electoral sovereignty in both reality 
and in an “allegorical, utopian context.’ Thus, his conquests over his enemies, 
like those of his hero-protector, Aeneas, were imperative in order to establish 
peace and order in a world threatened by his Turkish opponents' conquest of 
and expansion in Europe. Whereas Max Emanuel sacrificed themes of cultural 
patronage in favor of military subjects, Eberhard Ludwig deftly sought to rec- 
oncile the two areas in his ducal residence at Ludwigsburg, which is the focus 
of our next topic of discussion. 





80 . Blübaum, 1998, 45-46. 
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FIGURE 87 Jacopo Amigoni, Portrait of Farinelli, Amigoni, and Friends, 1750-1752, oil on 
canvas, Melbourne, National Gallery of Victoria. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 88 Enrico Zuccalli and Joseph Effner, Schloss Schleissheim, north facade, 1701-1726. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY DIEGO DELSO. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 89 Grand Staircase, facing west towards the Großer Saal, Schloss Schleissheim. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 91 

Cosmas Damian Asam, detail of Max 
Emanuel as Aeneas from Venus in the 
Smithy of Vulcan, 1721, fresco, staircase 
dome, Schloss Schleissheim. 

SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS 
LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 92 Großer Saal, facing west towards the doorway to the Viktoriensaal, 
Schloss Schleissheim. 


SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 93 

Grofser Saal, detail of military trophy, stucco, Schloss 
Schleissheim. 

SOURCE: AUTHOR’S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 95 Jacopo Amigoni, detail, The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus, 1721-22, fresco, 
Grofser Saal, Schloss Schleissheim. € Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung/Daniel Fulco. 





FIGURE 96 Jacopo Amigoni, detail of the Rutuli, The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus, 
1721-22, fresco, Großer Saal, Schloss Schleissheim. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 99 Jacopo Amigoni, The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas, 1723-1724, fresco, 


Viktoriensaal, Schloss Schleissheim. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 100 Viktoriensaal, west wall with ceiling, Schloss Schleissheim. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 





FIGURE 101 Jacopo Amigoni, Allegorical putti, 1724-1725, fresco, Viktoriensaal, Schloss 
Schleissheim. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung/Daniel Fulco. 
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FIGURE102 Jacopo Amigoni, Max Emanuel Receiving the Turkish Ambassadors, 1723-24, 


oil on canvas, Viktoriensaal. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen Miinchen— 
Staatsgalerie im Neuen Schloss Schleifsheim. 
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FIGURE 103 Figure identifications, Jacopo Amigoni, Max Emanuel 
Receiving the Turkish Ambassadors, 1723-24, oil on canvas, 
Viktoriensaal. Bayerische Staatsgemdldesammlungen 
Miinchen—Staatsgalerie im Neuen Schloss Schleifsheim. 


1. Max Emanuel; 2. Alexander Mavrocordatos; 3. Ziilifkar Efendi; 

4. Members of the Ottoman delegation; 5. Peace; 6. Fame; 7. Max 
Ferdinand von Preysing; 8. Ignaz Felix von Toerring-Jettenbach; 9. Johann 
Baptist von Arco; 10. Maximilian Cajetan von Toerring-Seefeld; 11. Count 
Sandizell. 
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FIGURE 104 


Johann Baptist Zimmermann, Turkish Head, 1720-1722, 
stucco, staircase, Schloss Schleissheim. 


SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA 
COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 105 Johann Baptist Zimmermann, Turkish Turban with 
Max Emanuel’s arms, 1720-1722, stucco, Grand 
Staircase, Schloss Schleissheim. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR’S PHOTO. 


FIGURE 106 
Johann Adam Pichler, Decapitated Turkish Head, 1723-1724, gilded wood, 
Viktoriensaal, Schloss Schleissheim. 
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FIGURE 107 Anonymous, almanac print, Reception of the Ottoman Ambassador Yirmisekiz 
Çelebi Mehmed Efendi by Louis xv, 1722, engraving. 
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FIGURE 108 Attributed to either Antoine Coypel or Nicolas de Lagrillëre, Louis XIV 
Receiving Mehmet Riza Beg and the Persian Ambassadors on 
February 19, 1715, 1721, oil on canvas. Chateau de Versailles, Reunion des 
musées nationaux. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 109 Franz Joachim Beich and Joseph Vivien, Electoral Prince Karl 
Albrecht and Duke Ferdinand Maria during the Second 
Conquest of Belgrade in 1717, 1717, oil on canvas, Viktoriensaal, 





Schloss Schleissheim. Bayerische Staatsgemäldesammlungen 
Miinchen—Staatsgalerie im Neuen Schloss Schleifsheim. 
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FIGURE 110 Jacopo Amigoni, detail of the Fates with putti, from The Duel between 
Aeneas and Turnus, 1721-1722, fresco, Grofser Saal, Schloss 


Schleissheim. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung/Daniel Fulco. 
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NEUES SCHLOSS SCHLEISSHEIM (1684 - 1726) 
Enrico Zuccalli and Joseph Effner, Architects 
First and Second Floor Plans 





Ó 25 50 100 ft 


Second Floor 


DIAGRAM 15 Schloss Schleissheim, first and second floor plans. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 2/26/2012, BASED UPON PLANS BY ERNST GOTZ, BAUAUMT DER 
SCHLOSSERVERWALTUNG, IN ELMAR D. SCHMID, SCHLOSS SCHLEISSHEIM: 
DIE BAROCKE RESIDENZ MIT ALTEM SCHLOSS UND SCHLOSS LUSTHEIM, 
MUNCHEN: VERLAG F. BRUCKMANN, 1980. 


FIRST FLOOR 

1. Vestibule 
та. Sala terrena 
1b. North Garden Hal 
1c. South Garden Hall 
id. Staircase 

2. Chapel Vestibule 
2a. Maximilian Chapel 
2b. Sacristy 


SECOND FLOOR 

3. Grofser Saal (Great Hall) 

4. Viktoriensaal (Hall of Victory) 
4a. Ritterstube (Knights’ Room) 

5. Große Galerie (Grand Gallery) 


Elector's Apartments (6—16) 

6. Ante-Chamber 

7. Audience Chamber 

8. State Bedchamber 

g. Grand Cabinet (Sitting Room) 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Jagdzimmer (Hunting Room or Red 
Cabinet) 

Dutch Paintings Cabinet (Brown Cabinet) 
Oratory 

Private Chapel and Sacristy 

Grand Balcony in Chapel 

Adjoining Room 

Adjoining Room 


Electress' Apartments (17—26) 


17: 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


29; 
23. 
24. 
35, 


26. 


Ante-Chamber 
Audience Chamber 
State Bedchamber 
Grand Cabinet (Sitting Room) 
Private Chapel 
Cabinet 

Picture Cabinet 
Writing Cabinet 
Bedroom 

25a. Adjoining Room 
Adjoining Room 
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NEUES SCHLOSS SCHLEISSHEIM 
Program of Decorations in the Groñer Saal (Great Hall) 





DIAGRAM 16 Schloss Schleissheim, Program of Decorations in the Grofser Saal. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 3/12/2012. IMAGE TAKEN FROM A PANORAMA BY JOSEPH 
SPITLZBERGER, BAYERISCHE SCHLOSSERVERWALTUNG, 2012. 
http://www.schloesser-bayern.com/fileadmin/sites/schlbay/pano/obay/ 
schl-sns/pano-sv.html?pano=ogı/Roo3/pano.xml. 


Jacopo Amigoni, The Duel between Aeneas 10. The Trojan Spectators and Warriors 
and Turnus, 1722, Fresco (Aeneas’ Troops) 
1. The Three Fates (Left to Right: Clotho, 
Atropos, and Lachesis) with Putti Paintings 
2. Olympian Gods A. Franz Joachim Beich, The Siege of Vienna 
3. Juno with Peacocks in 1683, 1702-1704. 
4. Minerva, Deianira, and Hercules with B. The Battle of Mohacs (the Defeat of the 
Slayed Centaur Turks between Mohacs and Harsan 
5. Numicus and Nymphs Mountain in Hungary) in 1687. 
6. Juturna (Turnus’ Sister) 
7. The Rutuli Spectators and Warriors Johann Baptist Zimmermann, 1720-1721, 
(Turnus’ Men) and possibly the Etruscan Stuccoes 
and Latin Allies a. Bavarian Crowns and Coat of Arms 


8. Laurentium Burning 
9. The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus in 
Laurentium 
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DIAGRAM 17 Schloss Schleissheim, Program of Decorations in the Viktoriensaal. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 3/12/2012. IMAGE TAKEN FROM A PANORAMA BY JOSEPH 
SPITLZBERGER, BAYERISCHE SCHLOSSERVERWALTUNG, 2012. 
http://www.schloesser-bayern.com/fileadmin/sites/schlbay/pano/ 


obay/schl-sns/pano-sv.html?pano-ogi/Roos3/pano.xml. 


Frescoes 
1 Jacopo Amigoni, Dido Receives Aeneas, 
1723-1724. 


2—7. Allegories of Peace. 

2. Putti with Spear, Cartouche, and Arrows. 

3.  Putti with Helmet, Flag, Cartouche, and 
Arrows. 

4. Риш with Shield, Sword, Arrows, and 
Fasces. 

5.  Putti with Turkish Crescent Staff, Shield, 
Cannon, and Arrows. 

6.  Putti with Turban, Scimitar, Shield, and 


Flag. 

7. Ри with Cannons, Drum, and 
Cartouche. 

Paintings 


A. Franz Joachim Beich, The Liberation of 
Esztergom in 1685, 1717. 
B. The Battle of Banska Bystrica in 1685. 


C. 
D. 


[т] 
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K. 


The Conquest of Belgrade in 1688. 
Amigoni, Max Emanuel Recieves the 
Turkish Ambassadors in the Camp of 
Belgrade in 1688, 1723. 


. Beich, Crossing over the River Sava in 1688, 


1717. 
The Retreat at Osijek in 1687. 


. Crossing over the River near Siklós in 1687. 
. The Collapse of the Ship's Bridge over the 


Danube in 1684. 

The Battle of Esztergom in 1685. 

Beich and Joseph Vivien, Electoral Prince 
Karl Albrecht and Duke Ferdinand Maria 
during the Second Conquest of Belgrade in 
1717, 3737. 

Beich, The Conquest of Buda in 1686, 1717. 


Cabinets 


Qa. 


Hidden Cabinets for the Storage of 
Turkish Booty: Arms, Armor, Flags. 


CHAPTER 5 


Ducal Power and Munificence: Carlo Innocenzo 
Carlone's Frescoes in Schloss Ludwigsburg (1731—1733) 


Introduction 


In 1704, Duke Eberhard Ludwig von Württemberg (Fig. 111) ordered the construc- 
tion of a magnificent residence that evolved into one of the largest buildings 
of its kind in the southwest German principalities.! Subsequently, he founded 
the town of Ludwigsburg in 1709 and relocated his court there from Stuttgart. 
Over the course of his reign, Ludwigsburg became the major political, cultural, 
and social center of the Duchy of Württemberg. For his new palace, Eberhard 
Ludwig employed Carlone to provide the ceiling fresco in the Schlosskapelle 
(1720). This was the artist's first major commission from a German ruler. He 
seems to have secured it through the mediation of two court architects, Donato 
Giuseppe Frisoni (1683-1735) and Paolo Retti (1691-1748), who were already 
in the Duke's service there.? In 1731, Eberhard Ludwig summoned Carlone to 
paint the frescoes (1731-1733) in the Ahnengalerie.^ It is important to note 
that the painter was related to both Frisoni and Retti.? Frisoni was the uncle 





1 Schloss Ludwigsburg can be viewed in a virtual panorama at the following link: http://www 
.deutschlandpanorama.de/burgen/spug ludwigsburg schloesser ludwigsburg favorite 
monrepos/index.php. 

2 Carlo's older brother, Diego (1674-1750), joined him and sculpted the stucco figures that 
adorn the ceiling and altar of the chapel. 

3 Оло, “Carlo Innocenzo Carlone,” Peter Fidler, accessed December 9, 2007, http://www 
.oxfordartonline.com; Poszgai, 2004, 189; Fauchier-Magnan, 1958, 139. Unfortunately, Frisoni 
and Retti were later arrested and imprisoned in October 1733 (just following Eberhard 
Ludwig’s death) for having embezzled ducal construction funds. They were briefly reinstated 
to their positions after their release from prison in 1735 by Eberhard Ludwig’s successor Carl 
Alexander von Württemberg-Winnental (1684-1737). See Fleischhauer, 1958, 232. 

4 Remo Boccia, Artisti Italiani a Stoccarda ed alla corte di Ludwigsburg nel 17.mo e 18.mo 
secolo (Italienische Kiinstler am Stuttgarter Ludwigsburger Hof des 17. Und 18. Jahrhunderts) 
(Ludwigsburg: Historischer Verein für Stadt und Kreis Ludwigsburg, 1998), 13-19. Carlone 
had recently returned from Vienna, having decorated the ceilings of Prince Eugene's Lower 
Belvedere Palace from 1725 to 1727 and the Schlosshof Chapel in 1727. 

5 Frisoni and Retti came from Laino in the Val d'Intelvi region of Lombardy, near present-day 


Switzerland. Retti was Frisoni's nephew and Diego's son-in-law. 
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of Carlone's wife, Giulia Catarina Corbellini.® Trained as both an architect and 
a stuccoist, Frisoni accompanied the first Oberbaudirketor Johann Friedrich 
Nette (1673-1714) from Prague to Ludwigsburg in 1709 to assist him in decorat- 
ing the palace.’ 

This chapter provides an analysis and interpretion of Carlone's Ahnengalerie 
frescoes at Schloss Ludwigsburg. It focuses specifically on Gloria dei Principi 
Honors the Arts and Virtue Fights the Vices, and discusses its associated allego- 
ries of artistic patronage. Through his training and collaboration with archi- 
tects, painters, and artisans in the Italian and German states, Carlone, like his 
other contemporaries, acquired specific technical abilities that allowed him to 
develop an iconography which appealed to his German patrons. These skills 
helped him to establish his reputation and success as one of the leading fres- 
coists of apotheoses that glorified aristocratic philanthropy. 

This section explores Eberhard Ludwig's possible political, social, and cul- 
tural motivations for selecting the allegorical themes and myths depicted in 
the works. It is argued that the frescoes not only sought to glorify Eberhard 
Ludwig and legitimize his rule, but to laud his beneficence as a patron of the 
arts and learning. In his apotheoses, Carlone typically exalted his patrons by 
personifying them and their achievements amidst the Olympian gods and 
Cardinal Virtues who both acted as defenders of the liberal arts and sciences 
and as conquerors of vice and ignorance. The artist attempted to establish a 
link between the righteous actions of these deities and personifications and 
those of the rulers in order to legitimate their deeds, bolster their grandiose 





6 Bidlingmaier "Italienische Künstler und Kunsthandwerker am Ludwigsburger Schloss. 
Herkunft, Verwandtschaftsbeziehungen, Werke,” Ludwigsburger Geschichtsblätter 58 (2004): 
13-44; Franco Cavarocchi, “Carte d'archivio: Artisti della Valle Intelvi e della Diocesi Comense 
attivi in Baviera alla luce di carte d'archivio del Ducato di Milano,” AL 10 (1965): 135-148. For a 
complete genealogical tree showing the numerous familial relationships among the different 
artists, builders, and decorators active at Ludwigsburg, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 4.2. 

7 Nette had originally invited Frisoni to Ludwigsburg to work as a stuccoist for the Duke. 
Eberhard Ludwig had sent the elder German architect to Prague to recruit artists and 
other craftsmen for the decoration of the palace's Altes Corps de Logis. Prior to arriving in 
Württemberg, Frisoni had worked in Palais Strahov and Palais Sternberg (1706-1707), and he 
designed several churches there. For further information on Frisoni's previous commissions 
in Bohemia, see Poszgai, 2004, 93; Baron Ludwig Dóry, "Donato Giuseppe Frisoni und 
Leopoldo Mattia Retti,” AL 12 (1967): 127—138; Otto Freiermuth, "Donato Giuseppe Frisoni und 
die Architetektur des Barock in Böhmen,” Das Münster 12 (1959): 77-100; Fauchier-Magnan, 
1958, 139. The Ahnengalerie and Carlone's central fresco can also be viewed in a virtual 
panorama at: http://www.deutschlandpanorama.de/burgen/spug ludwigsburg schloesser 
ludwigsburg favorite monrepos/index.php. 
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claims to honor and magnificence, and express their will to preserve creativity, 
knowledge, reason, and steadfastness. 

Therfore, Carlone’s iconography responded to and embodied core principles 
developed by early Enlightenment philosophers such as Leibniz and Christian 
Wolff (1679-1754). As this chapter reveals, the theoretical underpinnings of 
Carlone’s imagery, along with its iconography, served Eberhard Ludwig’s ambi- 
tions conveniently. On their most basic level, they could be used to detract 
attention from his political mistakes and troubled reign. Furthermore, con- 
sidering that the Duke commissioned these works at the end of his political 
career, it is suggested that he sought to qualify his legacy as a philanthropic 
patron whose court (and its creative talents) rivaled the quality of those in 
neighboring states, a claim that could legitimize his sovereignty and allow him 
to compete with his peers in Imperial society. Apart from considering Eberhard 
Ludwig's aims, this segment examines how the frescoes depicting Alexander 
the Great speak to the collaborative relationship between artists and patrons, 
and it explores how the works paralleled the changing role and status of paint- 
ers at the mid-eighteenth-century German courts. 

As the reader will discover, Gloria dei Principi marked a major cultural trans- 
formation among the Imperial aristocracy in the mid-eighteenth century and 
paralleled a conscious displacement of earlier iconographic themes. Whereas 
rulers had more frequently celebrated their military virtue, heroism, and 
political allegiance to the Emperor, Eberhard Ludwig underscored his cultural 
beneficence and philanthropy as a path to and index of princely power and 
honor. Thus, the iconography of Carlone’s fresco, other components of the 
palace’s pictorial program, and its architectural context embodied this crucial 
societal transition and established a key precedent that other German sover- 
eigns and their artists gradually embraced as the century progressed. 

The existing scholarship on Carlone’s Ahnengalerie frescoes primarily con- 
centrates on their iconography, archival documentation, and their relationship 
to the palace's architectural history.® Franziska Diek provided а new analysis 
of the paintings in which she corrected previous errors in the iconographic 
literature and examined the cycle in close relation to the Duke's political 
goals. While Diek has discussed some of Eberhard Ludwig's key motivations in 
commissioning the program, she only took into account those factors associ- 
ated with his political career. Like previous art historians, Diek also broadly 





8 See Diek, 2011; Bidlingmeier, et al., 2004; Lubitz, 1989; Ilse Manke, “Die Fresken von Carlo 
Carlone in der Ahnengalerie des Ludwigsburger Schlosses,” Pantheon 32 (1974): 261-272; 
Fleischhauer, 1958; Richard Schmidt, Schloss Ludwigsburg (Munich: Hirmer Verlag, 1954). 
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interpreted the cycle as a general expression of Eberhard Ludwig’s princely 
patronage, glory, and virtue. 

Although current and previous publications on the Ahnengalerie program 
address these basic aspects of their imagery and meaning, scholars have not 
addressed their relationship to the early German Enlightenment discourse on 
noble philanthropy and the cultivation of art and learning, two activities that 
philosophers promulgated as mandatory undertakings of any virtuous ruler. 
As we will learn, Carlone’s paintings did not merely reflect these philosophical 
trends. Rather, because of their widespread dissemination, they were in the 
consciousness of rulers and artists and thus informed closely the conceptual 
framework and iconography of the works. 

Before addressing some of the tangible links between Enlightenment theo- 
ries of noble patronage and Gloria dei Principi, several foundational ideas that 
emerged within this cultural and intellectual milieu require examination. 
Extending back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, German theorists 
had written extensively about the virtues of princely philanthropy. As Samuel 
von Pufendorf made clear, the leaders of the German states and their officials 
had a contractual duty to advance the welfare of the people. Definite implica- 
tions were to be drawn from this not only for the education and training of 
rulers, but for the organization and operation of their administrations.? 

Thus, his writings laid the foundation for the development of a set of core 
concepts and ideals by which German sovereigns were supposed to rule prop- 
erly and serve the inhabitants in their territories. Building upon Pufendorf's 
ideas, Leibniz argued that sovereigns should strive to be wise and virtuous per- 
sons who cared for their society. One way in which they could fulfill this duty 
was to concentrate on promoting the population's well-being by ameliorating 
its living conditions and fostering the knowledge and integrity of its citizens.!? 
Similarly, according to Wolff, as an active agent of the community, the state was 
responsible for both the security of the citizenry and its interests at large. His 
abstract desire to protect individual rights and freedoms, even though it was 
genuine, was overwhelmingly informed by his fervent enthusiasm for enlight- 
ened governments to lead or encourage their populations towards achieving 
perfection.!! 





9 Gagliardo, 1991, 220-221. For Pufendorf's thoughts on this subject, see his De officio 
homines et civis juxta legem naturalem, Book 2, Chapter 1, 1673. 

10 Patrick Riley, ed. and trans., Leibniz: Political Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 1988, 25. 

11 Gagliardo, 1991, 224. 
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With these notions in mind, rulers aspired to such high standards by estab- 
lishing academies, founding or expanding universities and schools, creating 
libraries, and assembling Musenhófe that served as cultural centers in their 
territories. Like Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria, Eberhard Ludwig engaged 
in comparable activities in order to define himself as a capable, exemplary 
patron and strong political leader. When viewed within this context, Gloria dei 
Principi not only idealized the Duke’s critical roles and duties but it empha- 
sized to viewers that acquiring and encouraging learning and knowledge, 
which emanated from the sovereign and his court, were qualities that, if emu- 
lated, could enrich society and allow it to propser. 

Considering that the Duke was a well-educated aristocrat who followed con- 
temporary intellectual affairs and philosophical developments, it is reasonable 
to assume that he could have read the writings of Pufendorf, Leibniz, and Wolff, 
all of whose treatises were widely available in the Empire. Specifically, he took 
an interest in the work of Georg Bernhard Biflinger (1693-1750), an esteemed 
mathematician, philosopher, and theologian from Cannstatt, Swabia, who was 
a follower of Leibniz and Wolff. Beginning in 1721, Eberhard Ludwig appointed 
Biflinger as Associate Professor of Philosophy at the University of Tübingen, 
and he engaged in a lively correspondence with him about his ideas and work 
until the end of his reign.” 


Carlone’s Patron: Duke Eberhard Ludwig von Wiirttemberg 


The son of Duke Wilhelm Ludwig von Wiirttemberg (1647-1677) and 
Magdalena Sibylla von Hessen-Darmstadt (1652-1712), Eberhard Ludwig was 
born on September 18, 1676. Upon the premature death of his father in 1677, the 
young prince’s mother and uncle, Friedrich Carl von Wiirttemberg-Winnental 
(1652-1698), acted as his guardians and assumed the interim governance of the 
Duchy until he came of age to rule in 1693. From 1684 to 1693, the Court Master 
Johann Friedrich von Staffhorst (1653-1730) provided him with a thorough 
education and trained him for his political career.!3 In 1697, Eberhard Ludwig 





12 Paul Sauer, Musen, Machtspiel und Mätressen: Eberhard Ludwig—wiirttembergischer 
Herzog und Gründer Ludwigsburgs (Tübingen: Silberburg-Verlag, 2008), 189-190. For 
further reading on Biflinger, consult Eugen Schmid, “Geh. Rat Georg Bernhard Bilfinger 
(1693 — 1750), Zeitschrift für württembergische Landesgeschichte 3 (1939): 370—422. 

13 Daniel Schulz, “Wie ma reden, gehen, schreiben lernt..' Prinzenerziehung in 
Württemberg," Lc 60 (2006), 115. 
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married Johanna Elisabeth von Baden-Durlach, though unhappiness and strife 
continually marred their relationship.* 

In 1700, he embarked on a typical aristocratic Kavaliersreise that took him 
to several major courts and cities of northern Europe. Some of the highlights 
of his Grand Tour included sojourns in France, England, and the Netherlands. 
During his travels, he visited William 111 at Het Loo Palace in Apeldoorn and 
Hampton Court in London. He also journeyed to Versailles where he met 
Louis XIV.1° These royal residences might well have inspired the Duke to con- 
struct a home of comparable splendor near Württemberg's capital city of 
Stuttgart. In addition to their grand architecture, the large pictorial cycles 
of these palaces no doubt encouraged him to later commission lavish fres- 
coes from Carlone and other Italian painters at Ludwigsburg. At Versailles, 
the young Duke could have seen Le Brun’s ceilings (1684-1687/88) in the 
Ambassadors' Staircase and the Hall of Mirrors. While in London, he may have 
viewed Verrio's recently completed murals and ceilings (ca. 1700) in the Royal 
Staircases and Apartments of Hampton Court. These works in particular would 
have introduced him to monumental Italian fresco painting and provided him 
with ideas for the future Ludwigsburg commissions. 

Although Fauchier-Magnan has characterized Eberhard Ludwig as being 
uninterested in politics and the daily duties of governance, and argued that 
he concerned himself primarily with the pursuit of his personal pleasures, 
such an assessment is inaccurate because he actually played an active role in 
both domestic and international political affairs. Like other German sover- 
eigns, Eberhard Ludwig ultimately sought to preserve the image of his dynasty, 
defend his existing estates, increase his own territory in Swabia and Alsace, 
and elevate his duchy to the level of an electorate or a kingdom.!* These pur- 
suits engaged the Duke closely in Imperial politics and diplomacy; a thorough 





14 For two detailed accounts of Eberhard Ludwig's life and political career, see Sauer, 2008; 
Peter H. Wilson, War, State, and Society in Württemberg: 1677-1793 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995). 

15 Sybille Oßwald-Bargende, “Vom Nutzen eines prächtigen Hofes: Eberhard Ludwig und 
hófische Gesellschaft Württembergs,” in Bidlingmaier, et al., 2004, 100. 

16 Klaus Merten, “Die Baugeschichte von Schloss Ludwigsburg bis 1721," in Bidlingmaier, 
et al., 2004, 8; OfSwald-Bargende, 2004, 101-102. 

17 Sauer, 2008; Ofswald-Bargende, 2004, 97-105; Fauchier-Magnan, 1958, 125-151. For a more 
balanced assessment of his reign and policies, see Wilson, 1995, 125-162. 

18 Diek, 2011, 16-17; Ludolf Pelizaeus, Der Aufstieg Württembergs und Hessens zur Kurwürde, 
1692-1803 (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang Verlag, 1999); Wilson, 1995, 13. 
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examination of his private correspondence reveals the extensive network of 
Austro-German aristocrats with whom he communicated.!9 

Eberhard Ludwig first attempted to assert his power by participating in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The Duke entered into a grand coalition with 
Austria, England, Holland, and Portugal against France and Bavaria. By involv- 
ing himself in these wars, he hoped to prove his courage and excellence as 
an army commander to his contemporaries. Eberhard Ludwig fought in the 
Siege of Landau (1702) and in the campaign against the French and Bavarians 
at Schellenberg (also known as the Battle of Donauwörth). With Prince Eugene 
and Türkenlouis, he partook in the decisive Victory of Blenheim in 1704.20 

During several winter breaks (1706-1708) from his military duty, the Duke 
embarked on additional journeys that broadly exposed him to various Italian 
pictorial styles and large-scale iconographic schemes. From 1706 to 1707, he 
went to Venice and the following year he traveled to Augustus the Strong’s 
court in Dresden (1707-1708) as well as Paris, London, Vienna, and Berlin. The 
boom in palace construction occurring in these capitals no doubt fueled his 
desire to build and decorate an even grander residence back home.?! 

Emperor Joseph 1 named Eberhard Ludwig Cavalry General, General Field 
Marshall of the Swabian Kreis, and Supreme Commander of the Rhine Army 
in 1707. Joseph's successor Charles ут appointed him as Imperial General Field 
Marshall in 1712.22 One of Eberhard Ludwig's major weaknesses was that he 
was always demanding money from his ducal committee to maintain a large 





19 Шке Johann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, Eberhard Ludwig corresponded with a wide 
range of secular and ecclesiastical monarchs throughout the Empire, some of whom 
were his friends and relatives. For detailed information on the Duke's political contacts 
and relationships, see his letters in the manuscript collection of the Württembergische 
Landesbibliothek Stuttgart, Cod. Hist. fols. 904-905, 911. 

20 Sauer, 2008, 55-69. 

21 Diek, 2011, 23-24. While it is unknown exactly which residences he visited in these cities, it 
is possible that he saw the Doge's Palace in Venice, Augustus' Residenzschloss in Dresden, 
Friedrich r's elaborate Berlin Stadtschloss, and Johann Adam's Gartenpalais in Vienna. 

22 Zahlten, “Ein schwäbischer Achill: Pietro Scottis Fresken in der Bildergalerie des 
Ludwigsburger Schlosses” Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen in Baden- 
Württemberg 14 (1977), 20. Klaus Merten, Elisabeth Nau, and Alois Seiler, eds., Eberhard 
Ludwig, Herzog von Württemberg (1676-1733): Gründer von Schloss und Stadt Ludwigsburg 
(Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg: Württembergisches Landesmuseum, exh. cat., 1976), 
5, cited in Zahlten, “HERCULES WIRTEMBERGICUS: Überlegungen zur barocken 
Herrscherikonographie,” JStKBW 18 (1981), 33. The Kreis was an association of ruling 
principalities within the region of Swabia that determined local laws and policies and 
worked to advance its interests within the Imperial political system. 
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standing army. As he remarked in a letter to one of his generals in 1721: “We 
are not at all inclined to undertake a reduction in either one or the other regi- 
ments, but rather make it a point d'Honneur to maintain our troops at their 
present level, and if this should mean our other pleasures | plaisirs| suffer, then 
we prefer to accept this than reduce the army"? His actions greatly angered 
the nobles of the estates within the duchy of Württemberg, for the costs of 
keeping the military in the condition he desired were simply too high. 

Despite the initial successes of the young Eberhard Ludwig, his reign 
became troubled. Having already wedded Johanna Elisabeth von Baden- 
Durlach in 1697, he sought to marry his mistress (in 1707), Wilhelmina von 
Grávenitz (1686-1744), who was the sister of his Prime Minister and Privy 
Councilor Friedrich Wilhelm von Grávenitz (1679-1754). Eberhard Ludwig's 
behavior aroused great controversy not just at his court but among the power- 
ful nobility in Vienna, and in particular, his political superiors, Prince Eugene 
and Joseph r, who barred him from marrying Wilhelmina. The Duke allowed 
his mistress some political authority in matters concerning court life and his 
estate holdings, a move that clouded his ability to rule effectively and which 
eventually undermined his power.?* 

The vast sums that Eberhard Ludwig spent on the construction and dec- 
oration of Schloss Ludwigsburg proved detrimental to the state's finances. 
Although he carried four military appointments, they only proved useful and 
effective during his participation in the War of the Spanish Succession. After 
this conflict concluded in 1714, these positions essentially became empty 
titles and did little to assist the Duke in his quest for augmenting his power 
and obtaining more territory in Swabia and Alsace. While Eberhard Ludwig 
did centralize his political authority by wresting legislative control from the 
Landtag and developing a more loyal, court-centered administrative staff at 
Ludwigsburg, he ultimately failed to achieve his long-term aim of consolidat- 
ing absolute rule.25 

Instead of compromising with his Austrian superiors to obtain meaningful 
or helpful gains in land, the Duke frequently remained ambivalent, indecisive, 





23 HStAS, A6: Bü 35, Eberhard Ludwig to General von Phull, 14 March, 1721, quoted and 
translated in Wilson, 1995, 130. 

24 Merten et al., 1976, 6. 

25 Between 1704 and 1733, Eberhard Ludwig allocated a total of approximately 2.5 million 
florins ($50,000,000) for expanding and decorating his palace. See Christian Belschner, 
Walter Hudelmaier, Ludwigsburg im Wechsel der Zeiten, third edition (Ludwigsburg: 
Ungeheuer & Ulmer, 1969), 38-39, cited in Wilson, 1995, 128. The Landtag was the local 
governing body of bureaucrats who traditionally opposed the ruling monarch. 
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and overambitious in his dealings with them. For example, in 1724, he did not 
seize the opportunity to join an important coalition with Vienna, England, 
and Holland against France that would have strengthened his position within 
the Reich. Rather, Eberhard Ludwig waffled and then belatedly approached 
Austria to gain admittance into the pact.?9 In retrospect, Eberhard Ludwig 
seems not to have possessed the political and diplomatic skills necessary for 
simultaneously negotiating between Austria and France. 


Carlo Innocenzo Carlone: Career, Oeuvre, and Style 


Carlone was born in Scaria (near Lugano) in 1686.27 He received his first artistic 
training with his father, the stuccoist and sculptor, Giovanni Battista (ca. 1650— 
1707), who took his son with him to Bavaria around 1698 to learn German and 
assist him in his work. Because Carlo displayed a preference for painting, his 
father sent him to study with the Lombardian painter and frescoist Giulio 
Quaglio from 1699 to 1702 in both Venice and Udine.?® He assisted him in com- 
pleting the ceiling fresco of the St. Nicholas Church in Ljubljana, Slovenia, and 
at several churches in Venice and Udine between 1702 and 1706. 

Quaglio no doubt instructed Carlone in the mastery of elaborate foreshort- 
ening and perspectival schemes as well as the use of a very high value range to 
establish depth in his compositions. In addition, Carlone would have acquired 
preliminary practical experience in collaborating with a team of architects, 
painter-assistants, tradesmen, stuccoists, and sculptors to complete various 
church frescoes. These skills proved invaluable for his future work (Map 7) in 
the Empire and in particular at Ludwigsburg, where he later worked with a 
large group of designers, builders, and decorators. 

After his apprenticeship with Quaglio, he studied in Rome under Francesco 
Trevisani (1656—1746) and worked at the Accademia di San Luca, where he 
could have had contact with Carlo Maratta (1625-1713) and Benedetto Luti 
(1666-1724). During his Roman sojourn, Carlone also enrolled at the Académie 
de France under the portrait painter Charles François Poérson (1653-1725). He 
left Trevisani's studio around 1708 and accepted his first northern European 
commissions when he traveled to Innsbruck to complete an altar painting in 





26 Wilson, 1995, 125. 
27 For a photograph of Carlone's family portrait, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 4.4. 
28 Krückmann, 1990, 49; Ammalia Barigozzi Brini, “Carlo Innocenzo Carloni,” Dizionario 
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the St. Ursula Church (1711) and to decorate the churches of St. Michael and 
St. Nicholas (1714—1715) in Passau.?9 

From 1715 to 1725, Carlone relocated to Vienna and served several Austrian 
patrons, including Prince Eugene and Count Wirich Philipp Laurenz von Daun 
(1669-1741). His major Viennese frescoes consist of the following: Triumph 
of Apollo with Allegories of the Seasons (ca. 1715) in the Festsaal of Schloss 
Hetzendorf (1684-1712); the three-part staircase ceiling fresco The Victory of 
Virtue (Merit) with the Glorification of the Arts (ca. 1716-1717) and The Marriage 
of Hercules and Hebe (са. 1716-1717) in the Festsaal of the Palais Daun-Kinsky; 
the Glorification of Prince Eugene of Savoy with the Homage of the States (1721- 
1722) in the Marmorsaal of the Upper Schloss Belvedere (1720-1723); and The 
Triumph of Apollo and Aurora with the Seven Liberal Arts (1721-1722) in the 
Gesellschafts-Sommer-Zimmer of the same palace.?? 

During his stay in Vienna, Carlone once again had the opportunity to collab- 
orate with a diverse group of architects, painters, and stuccoists in completing 
his ceiling frescoes. In Schloss Hetzendorf, he worked alongside the quadra- 
tura frescoist Marcantonio Chiarini (1652-1730) to create The Triumph of Apollo 
with Allegories of the Seasons. At the Belvedere, Chiarini assisted Carlone in 
the execution of The Glorification of Prince Eugene by painting the balustrade 
and cornices below the main scene.*! Typically, the quadraturista finished his 
portion of the fresco before the figural painter began work on the central com- 
position. By taking a lead role as the chief artist of both of these commissions, 
Carlone could now build upon the skills he had learned during his previous 
apprenticeship to Quaglio. In conjunction with the Austrian architect Johann 
Lucas von Hildebrandt, he may well have supervised the decorators at each site 
including the quadratura painters, stuccoists, gilders, and sculptors. Because 
Carlone assumed new managerial duties, he probably directed the assistants 
who erected and dismantled the scaffolding required to fresco the ceiling. 

Carlone’s Viennese sojourn was a particularly significant period in his 
career, for he not only learned how to manage artistic teams in completing his 
frescoes, but he also began to develop apotheoses that he would repeat and 
adapt for his future works in the German principalities. By working for Prince 
Eugene and the Count von Daun, he familiarized himself with the emergent 





29 Adrien Strobel, “Carlo Innocenzo Carloni (Carlone)? in Günter Meissner, ed., AK, 
vol. 16 (Munich: K. G. Saur Verlag, 1992), 450; Gottfried Schaffer, “Die Werkstatt des Carlo 
Innocenzo Carloni in Passau (1709-1714),” AL 49 (1978): 55-59. 
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princely culture in early eighteenth-century Vienna, and learned how to cre- 
ate ceiling paintings that satisfied his patrons’ demands for imagery that spe- 
cifically honored their reigns. Carlone’s frescoes often celebrated those who 
commissioned them by commemorating their recent military victories or glo- 
rifying their virtue as patrons of the arts. He was thus already associated with 
the very qualities that his later sponsors in Ludwigsburg, Ansbach, and Brühl 
sought to emulate. 

Throughout the 1720s, Carlone traveled between the Austrian states and the 
Lake Como region to undertake numerous religious commissions in churches. 
From 1727 to 1729, he worked in Prague and executed his Triumph of Apollo 
with the Muses, The Marriage of Hercules and Hebe, and Allegory of the Arts 
and Sciences: Flora, Luna, Diana, and Endymion in the Palais Clam-Gallas. 
Carlone remained active in the German principalities and worked there inter- 
mittently for almost twenty-five years of his career. While occupied with the 
Ahnengalerie frescoes at Ludwigsburg from 1731 to 1733, Carlone simultane- 
ously painted Hercules Prodikos for Friedrich Wilhelm von Grävenitz at Schloss 
Heimsheim near Stuttgart. Shortly thereafter, he accepted the commission to 
fresco the Festsaal of Schloss Ansbach with The Glorification of Margrave Carl 
Wilhelm Friedrich von Brandenburg-Ansbach from 1734 to 1735.32 

Carlone proved so successful in the Empire that he was invited back there 
by Elector of Cologne, Clemens August, to decorate the ceilings of the main 
staircase, guardroom, music room, and chapel at Schloss Augustusburg, Brühl, 
near Cologne, from 1747 to 1752. The subjects consist of The Glory of the Elector 
Clemens August, The Apotheosis of Charles уп and his Empire, The Glorification 
of the Wittelsbach House with Apollo and the Nine Muses, The Reception of 
Saint Nepomuk into Heaven, and Saint Nepomuk in Adoration of the Madonna.?? 
The Brühl and Münster works comprised the last commissions that Carlone 





32 Simonetta Coppa, “Carlo Innocenzo Carloni, Profilo biografico,” in Coppa, Krückmann, 
and Daniele Pescarmona, Carlo Innocenzo Carloni, 1686/87—1775: Dipinti e bozzetti, exh. cat. 
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undertook north of the Alps. In 1753, he returned to Lombardy and perma- 
nently settled in his native Scaria, where he died on May 17, 1775.34 

In contrast to his Viennese works, and in particular, the Palais Daun-Kinsky 
ceiling (Fig. 112), in which he used darker tones and smoother modeling to paint 
his figures, Carlone employed vibrant pastel colors such as pale pink, blue, yel- 
low, violet, and green in the Ludwigsburg frescoes. The painter's change in style 
is already visible in The Glorification of Prince Eugene (Fig. 113), where he chose 
lighter hues of blue, pink, and tan, and executed his figures with more flam- 
boyant, angular drapery. The somewhat dramatic flare of the Belvedere and 
Ludwigsburg works and their decorative quality derive from his initial training 
under Quaglio.?? By adopting a pastel palette, Carlone attempted to align his 
style with contemporary trends in fashionable rococo painting that appealed 
to the Imperial nobility. 

Carlone might have developed his colors from Quaglio's frescoes (1702-1706, 
Fig. 114) in the St. Nicholas Church, Ljubljana.36 In contrast to his altarpieces 
and easel paintings, he often deemphasized his figures’ anatomical features 
and details in frescoes and painted them in a sketchier manner. Thus, in his 
ceilings and murals, Carlone expressed more interest in coloristic and atmo- 
spheric effects than in disegno. His rococo style melds both Venetian and 
Roman painting techniques and is characterized by his use of very fluid, soft 
brushstrokes in which his figures appear to be light, airy, transparent, and 
soaring. Carlone combined a Venetian pastel palette and figural airiness com- 
parable to that of Quaglio and Ricci with the dramatic, exuberant Roman 
compositional flare of Pozzo and Baciccio. The artist achieved these qualities 
through his use of puffy clouds, whirling figures, gliding putti, and vibrant, 
celestial settings. In Quaglio's Glory of St. Nicholas, he gently modeled many 
of the participants in the scene and colored their tender skin in a pale white. 





34 Barrigozzi Brini, 1977, 396. For the remainder of his career, Carlone executed a variety of 
altar paintings and ceiling frescoes throughout Lombardy in both churches and palaces. 
Some of his notable late works include Gloria dei Principi Protects the Arts (1754-1755) in 
the Palazzo Gaifami, Brescia, The Holy Trinity in the parochial church of Castel San Pietro 
(1759), the frescoes in the Cathedral of Asti (1768-1773), and Time Abducts Beauty and The 
Four Seasons in the Palazzo Giovio, Como (1774). 

35 John Maxon and Joseph J. Rishel, “Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, in Painting in Italy in the 
Eighteenth Century: Rococo to Romanticism, exh. cat. (Chicago: The Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1970), 22. 

36 Alternatively, Ricci’s Eternal Father and Angel Musicians in the Cappella del Santissimo 
(1700-1701) of the Basilica of Santa Giustina in Padua might have provided him with 
similar coloristic inspiration. He could well have seen it during his stay in the Veneto from 
1699 to 1706. For an image of this ceiling, see Fulco, 2014, Fig. 4.12. 
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Similarly, Carlone softly painted his allegories with comparable, delicate com- 
plexions in his Ahnengalerie series. 

Like the figures in the frescoes of Quaglio and Ricci, Carlone’s personi- 
fications of righteousness and learning swirl in the sky of Gloria dei Principi 
(Figs. 115-117, Diagram 18) and are arranged in a zig-zag pattern. They sit atop 
clouds and float in space while the others, especially the vices at the bottom 
of the fresco, appear to depart from the picture frame itself. Along the edges 
of the composition, one observes Carlone’s inclusion of quadratura that draws 
our gaze upwards and creates the sense that the painting projects higher than 
it actually does. He may have indeed known the work of Pozzo from his stay in 
Vienna, where his fresco The Apotheosis of Hercules adorns the ceiling of the 
Marmorsaal of the Gartenpalais Liechtenstein. 

Just as Pozzo used quadratura in his work, Carlone similarly employed a 
cornice and balustrade that frames the main painting and contributes to the 
scene’s illusory quality of depth and forceful movement upward. Specialists in 
illusionistic ceiling painting such as Chiarini, Gaetano Fanti (1687-1759), and 
Giuseppe Baroffio (1692-1778) often executed these perspectival elements.?" It 
is possible, however, that Carlone himself sometimes painted quadratura. 

During Carlone's stay in Rome, he could very well have seen Baciccio's The 
Adoration of the Sacred Name of Jesus (1672, Fig. 18) in Il Gesu and Pozzo's 
The Missionary Work of the Jesuits and the Triumph of St. Ignatius (1691-1694, 
Fig. 119) in Sant'Ignazio, two works whose flamboyance and splendor would 
have undoubtedly exerted a great impact on the young painter. As in Baciccio's 
The Adoration of the Sacred Name of Jesus, the heretics portrayed at the bottom 
of the fresco spill out of the picture and seem to fall below into the viewer's 
space. Similarly, the figures in Pozzo's The Missionary Work of the Jesuits and the 
Triumph of St. Ignatius appear to tumble down from the sky in the center of the 
composition and to the left and right. 

Carlone adopted a similar device for the vices in the bottom center of his 
fresco. While the artist's works are secular and not religious, they nevertheless 
exude a liveliness and theatricality that epitomize much late seventeenth-cen- 
tury Catholic Counter-Reformation painting and specifically, the aforemen- 
tioned Roman frescoes of Baciccio and Pozzo. Like these painters, Carlone 
created a highly theatrical series of allegories that resemble a dramatic per- 
formance and invite the viewer to both observe and partake in the heavenly 
vision of Eberhard Ludwig's glorification that unfolds above. 





37 . Baroffio, who also worked as a stage designer at Ludwigsburg, probably assisted Carlone 
with completing the illusionistic architecture for the Ahnengalerie frescoes. See 
Bidlingmaier et al., 2004, 188. 
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Carlone shared much with other itinerant eighteenth-century Italian paint- 
ers active in Central and Northern Europe. This large group of artists included 
Ricci, Pellegrini, Amigoni, and Tiepolo, all of whom painted both secular and 
religious subjects in oil paintings and frescoes. The Lombardian artist distin- 
guished himself from other Italian painters working in the German-speaking 
lands by his prolific output in the region and the large number of commissions 
he received. Moreover, Carlone worked for a much longer period in the Empire 
than his contemporaries because it was here that he launched his career, spent 
the majority of his formative years, and established his reputation among the 
Austro-German nobility as a leading frescoist. 

In addition, many of his relatives, including Frisoni and the Rettis, worked 
for patrons north of the Alps and were able to secure commissions for him. 
Hence, it made sense for him to seek work in this region. Like his contempo- 
raries, Carlone returned to work primarily in Lombardy only after the num- 
ber of opportunities in the Austro-German principalities began to dwindle by 
the mid-1730s with the completion of numerous secular and religious building 
projects. Additionally, unlike many other artists, he lived a very long, relatively 
healthy life and died aged eighty-nine, which was somewhat unusual given the 
typically shorter human lifespan in eighteenth-century Europe. Carlone’s good 
fortune allowed him to pursue a lengthy, productive career both abroad and in 
his homeland. 

His father, Giovanni Battista, distinguished himself as a leading stuccoist, 
sculptor, and architect in the south German states, particularly among the 
clergy of Passau and the Upper Palatinate in Bavaria, and he also helped to 
establish his son's initial recognition.?® Both Carlone’s family name and 
his long stay in the German states gave him an advantage over other Italian 
painters who typically accepted short-term commissions in the Reich to earn 
an income and advance their careers before moving on to other courts in 
England, Spain, or the Italian states. Often, as in the case of Ricci, Amigoni, and 
Pellegrini, they only completed a limited number of frescoes or religious paint- 
ings for a select group of Austrian and German patrons. Furthermore, Carlone 
possessed a command of German that allowed him to effectively communi- 
cate with his sponsors and more easily obtain commissions in the Empire.?? 

The painter was so successful not so much as a result of his originality but 
rather because he possessed a familiarity with a wide variety of technical and 





38 ОАО, S.V, "Giovanni Battista Carlone її,” accessed September 12, 2009, http://www 
.oxfordartonline.com. 

39 Johann Caspar Füssli, Geschichte und Abbildung der besten Künstler in der Schweiz, vol. 4 
(Zürich, 1779), 222, cited in Barigozzi Brini and Garas, 1967, 17, 23. 
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practical abilities that were required to carry out his large-scale frescoes. He 
mastered a limited range of allegorical subjects and motifs that proved enor- 
mously popular among the early to mid-eighteenth-century Austro-German 
aristocracy. Carlone also became renowned for producing imagery of glorifica- 
tion and laudation that relied on a broadly shared and highly contrived set of 
artistic and stylistic conventions. 

These kinds of compositions not only appealed to the political ambitions 
of monarchs such as Eberhard Ludwig but to their artistic taste for decorating 
their palaces in the rococo manner. By the time the artist began work on his 
Ansbach commission, he had perfected his iconography to such a formulaic 
degree that when he repeated the same subject for another ruler, he simply 
altered the image of the same patron and some of the composition’s figures 
and personifications according to that sovereign’s request. Therefore, he estab- 
lished himself as one of the preeminent frescoists of this style, and he became 
highly sought-after in the German states. 


Schloss Ludwigsburg and the Iconography of the Ahnengalerie 
Frescoes 


Built on the site of the seventeenth-century hunting lodge Erlachhof, Schloss 
Ludwigsburg underwent two main phases of expansion (Diagrams 19-20). 
The first stage (1706-1714) occurred under the court architect Philipp Joseph 
Jenisch (1671-1736) and his successor Nette. These two builders designed the 
Altes Corps de Logis (1706-1714, Fig. 120) to the north. Frisoni, who took over 
Nette's position after his death and was promoted to the position of chief court 
architect by the Duke, directed the second segment (1715-1733). Frisoni sub- 
sequently added the Neues Corps de Logis (1715-1733, Fig. 121) to the south. 
Both main blocks are linked together by two long galleries: the Bildergalerie to 
the west, and the Ahnengalerie (Fig. 122) to the east. The Altes Corps de Logis 
is comprised of private ducal apartments, guest chambers, the Jagdpavillon, 
Spielpavillon, the Ordensaal, two chapels, and a theater. The Neues Corps de 
Logis contains the large Marmorsaal, Gardesaal, and additional apartments. 
Completed in May 1731, the Ahnengalerie of Schloss Ludwigsburg measures 
approximately 196 feet long by twenty-one feet wide by twenty-six feet high.4? 
Carlone's series of frescoes, which he might have executed with the assistance 
of Giovanni Pietro Scotti (1695-1747), is comprised of nine scenes within 
the gallery proper and two paintings in the antechambers at each end of the 





40 Lubitz, 1989, 64; Schmidt, 1954, 55. 
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room (Fig. 123).*! As Frisoni described in his report of May 9, 1731, to Eberhard 
Ludwig, the Duke designated the Ahnengalerie for the display of his ancestors’ 
oil portraits: “In the one gallery, which Carloni is already painting al fresco, 
according to Your high intention, the portraits of Your princely descendants 
of the most serenely high-born Wiirttemberg House should come to stand full 
length, and for this a drawing of mine is most humbly presented... "^? 

During the Duke's reign, the space was outfitted with elaborate stucco- 
marble revetments by Giacomo Antonio Corbellini (1674-1742) and plaster 
sculptures by Riccardo Retti (1687—1741). Unfortunately, these ornaments do 
not survive, for the court architect Nikolaus Friedrich von Thouret (1767-1845) 
had them removed when he redecorated the gallery in the Neoclassical style.^? 

As stated in Carlone's contract from August 30, 1730, he was to receive 10,000 
florins ($700,000 in today's currency) for his work and execute the frescoes in 
the Ahnengalerie beginning in May 1731. His commission specified that his 
paintings should be completed as follows: 


To paint [the] figures and architecture al fresco 270 shoes long according 
to the most graciously approved sketches of His most princely Highness; 
and if it shall be necessary, to finish the architectural painting with gold 
according to the specification of the Chief Lieutenant and Building 
Director Frisoni.*? 





41 Scotti was simultaneously working on his Trojan War series in the Bildergalerie directly 
across the courtyard. 

42 ...in der einen Galerie, welche bereits der Mahler Carloni ausmahlet, nach dero 
Hohen Intention die Bildnisse derer fürstlichen Descendenten des Durchlauchtigten 
Württembergischen Hauses in Lebensgröße sollen zu stehen kommen, und hierzu bereits 
ein Dessin von mir unthertànigst praesentiert... HStAS, A 248, Bü 2268, excerpt from 
Frisoni's report, May 9, 1731, quoted and cited in Manke, 1974, 272. 

43  Fleischhauer, 1958, 198; Schmidt, 1954, 56. The original baroque marble and stucco 
decoration in the Ahnengalerie may have appeared like the types created by Corbellini 
and Retti in the Ordensaal of the Altes Corps de Logis. Corbellini was Carlone's father- 
in-law and Retti was Carlone's wife's cousin. A virtual panorama of the Ordensaal can be 
viewed at: http://www.deutschland-panorama.de/burgen/spug ludwigsburg schloesser _ 
ludwigsburg favorite monrepos/index.php. 

44 270 Schuh lang Figuren and Architektur nach den übergebenen und von seiner hochf. 
Durchl. gnädigst approbierten Rissen al fresco zu malen und die Architekturmalerei nach 
Angabe des Oberstleutnants und Baudirektors Frisoni mit Gold, wenn es nótig sein wird 
zu relenieren, HStAS, A 282, Bü 812, excerpt from a copy of Carlone's and Scotti's contracts, 
August 30, 1731, quoted and cited in Diek, 2011, 46; Garas, Hansmann, eds., Carlo Innocenzo 
Carlone (1686-1775): Olskizzen, exh. cat. (Salzburg: Verlag des Salzburger Barockmuseums, 
1986), 12. 
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Carlone completed the Ahnengalerie series from spring to fall. In the winter 
months, he and his assistants temporarily halted their work on the frescoes 
because the cold, damp weather did not allow the paintings to dry properly. 
Between seasons the painter completed preparatory sketches for the differ- 
ent scenes including oil paintings and drawings. He and his brother, Diego, 
also returned to Lombardy in the winter for vacation and to complete work for 
other patrons.*° 

Carlone’s central painting, Gloria dei Principi, allegorizes princely power, 
righteousness, and good rule. Although a specific written concetto describ- 
ing the frescoes’ iconography does not survive, the initial inspiration for 
their content could have derived from a festival program or “Projet” dated 
October 17, 1719, in which personifications of the liberal arts and sciences fig- 
ured prominently.^? This document called for fireworks and other displays 
on the occasion of Elector Karl Philipp von Pfalz-Neuburg’s official visit to 
Ludwigsburg. Like Gloria dei Principi, the ephemeral decorations for this event 
included different statues of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music, Poetry, 
Geometry, and the Mechanical Sciences. 

In his ceiling, Carlone similarly included various personifications, includ- 
ing a woman (Gloria dei Principi, Fig. 124) who points her wand to an obe- 
lisk of glory representing the ruling Duke.^? Above her, an angel prepares to 
decorate the monument with a garland of stars (symbolizing immortality) 
while two putti place a crown and a laurel wreath (a symbol of victory) above 
an oval frame that may have once contained a portrait of Eberhard Ludwig. 
While other scholars have suggested that the obelisk's cartouche could have 





45 Garas, Hansmann, 1986, 14. Only several sketches (са.1731—1733) survive for the Ludwigsburg 
fresco cycle. These scenes include Alexander the Great Presents Campaspe to Apelles and 
Alexander Observes Lysippus’ Design Sketch for his Equestrian Portrait. For illustrations, 
see August Bernhard Rave, ed., Die Neue Barockgalerie im Schloss Ludwigsburg, exh. cat. 
(Stuttgart & Ostfildern-Ruit: Staatsgalerie Stuttgart &: Hatje Cantz Verlag, 2004), 40—41. 

46 HStAS, A 21, Bü 124, 3/16. 

47 Cesare Ripa, Stephen Orgel, ed., Iconologia, Padua 161, a Garland Series: The Renaissance 
and the Gods: A Comprehensive Collection of Renaissance Mythographies, Iconologies, 
& Iconographies, with a Selection of Works from The Enlightenment (New York: Garland 
Publishing, Inc., 1976), 205. Gloria dei Principi originates from a personification developed 
by the ancient Romans. As explained by Ripa, this symbol was discussed in the writings of 
Martial and Pliny the Elder. Emperor Hadrian (76—138 CE) displayed this personification 


on one of his imperial medals. 
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potentially illustrated the Duke's initials or coat of arms, it could have equally 
displayed a portrait of Eberhard Ludwig.^* 

Earlier, Carlone's brother-in-law, Luca Antonio Colomba, had painted the 
Duke in Allegory of Painting with Eberhard Ludwig’s Portrait (171, Fig. 125) in 
the Ordensaal. Moreover, the existence of Carlone's portrait is highly probable 
because he captured the likenesses of his other patrons in The Glorification of 
the Margrave Carl Wilhelm Friedrich von Brandenburg-Ansbach (Fig. 126) and 
in The Apotheosis of Charles уп and his Empire at Brühl (Figs. 127—128).49 Upon 
examining the photograph of the Ludwigsburg fresco, it appears that Eberhard 
Ludwig's portrait was painted over because it contains a cloud-like or smoky 
image (Fig. 129). Since King Friedrich Wilhelm Karl von Württemberg (1754— 
1816), replaced Eberhard Ludwig's initials and coats of arms with his own in 
the cartouches above the north and south entranceways (Fig. 130) itis probable 
that he ordered the effacement of his predecessor's image on the obelisk.°° 

Carlone whimsically manipulated Gloria dei Principi's attributes and com- 
bined them with other symbols in this part of the composition such that they 
could be interpreted in different ways. Most notably, he included a crown 
that resembles a similar type worn by Ripa's personification of Academy, 
which supervised and cared for all branches of human knowledge.°! At the 
same time, this motif embodies aristocratic sovereignty and more specifically, 
Eberhard Ludwig's ducal authority. Thus, the painter subtly implied that Gloria 
dei Principi, like Academy, leads the personifications of learning below, and by 
extension acts a sentinel who guides the Duke in overseeing and protecting 
erudition in Württemberg. 





48 For several discussions of the possible images that could have appeared on the obelisk's 
cartouche, see Diek, 2011, 85, 89; Luigi Dania, “A Drawing by Carlo Innocenzo Carlone,” 
The Burlington Magazine 138: 1120 (July 1996), 464; Manke, 1974, 262. This was a beloved 
motif in the Reich and throughout Europe, and it can be traced back to the Renaissance. 
Cartouches containing medallion portraits or carved images of rulers frequently 
appeared in numerous frescoes, prints, and on funerary monuments. For an analysis of 
this portraiture's development, see Gerhard Bott, "Zur Ikonographie des Treppenfreskos 
von Giovanni Battista Tiepolo in der Würzburger Residenz,” Anzeiger des Germanischen 
Nationalmuseums (1965), 145, 150-153. 

49 At Ansbach, Carlone depicted Margrave Carl Wilhelm Friedrich (1712-1757) von 
Brandenburg-Ansbach on an oval canvas while in Brühl he portrayed Clemens August on 
illusionistic medallion reliefs. 

50 Diek, 2011, 143. Diek argues that the obelisk originally displayed Eberhard Ludwig’s initials. 

51 For an illustration of Academy, see Ripa, 1645, 2. 
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To the left, Fame announces and celebrates princely deeds and the Duke's 
sovereignty by playing her trumpet and pointing to the obelisk. The central 
female figure (with her outstretched left arm) gestures to a woman on the 
lower right, who personifies princely authority and glory.°? With the assistance 
of several putti, she is about to bestow rewards of jewelry from an elaborate, 
treasure-filled golden bowl upon the allegories of merit and knowledge to the 
far right.53 

On the right-hand side of the painting, Minerva, goddess of wisdom, the fine 
arts, and protector of heroes, leads and accompanies Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Painting. Minerva and the female personification of princely power and 
glory refer specifically to Eberhard Ludwig’s patronage of the arts. By touch- 
ing the hand of Painting, she displays her sponsorship and endorsement of 
knowledge and artistic creation. The other allegories respond to this gesture by 
turning and looking upwards at this goddess and acknowledging her as their 
patron. An owl, the bird traditionally associated with Minerva, stands perched 
directly on top of her helmet. 

Each of these personifications is portrayed with its respective attributes. 
Sculpture holds a mallet and chisel and sits by a sculpture of Hercules. Carlone 
included him in order to compare his heroism and virtue to that of the Duke. 
In addition, the artist established a connection between his painting in the 
Ahnengalerie and many other images of this demi-god that appear throughout 
the palace.°* Next to Hercules, Architecture clutches a compass in her right 
hand and cradles a draft of a floor plan in her left. Painting holds a palette and 
brushes, while one cherub above her carries a pot of pictorial instruments. To 
her right, a putto props up a canvas, another grasps a drawing, and still another 
sketches into a book (these two cherubs symbolize disegno). 

In the far left-hand section of the scene appear representations of Music, 
Poetry, and Astrology.°° Music holds an instrument that resembles a cello or 
bass and is accompanied by one putto who holds a sheet of notes and another 
who carries a violin. To the upper right, Poetry, wearing a laurel wreath, clasps 
a trumpet and points to a cherub nearby (who clutches an unrolled scroll) to 
which Astrology gestures above with her scepter. Astrology is further charac- 
terized by another one her attributes, the encased globe beneath the putto. 
Virtue, dressed in golden armor (with a sun on his chest) and armed with a 





52 Manke, 1974, 266. 

53 Lubitz, 1989, 64. 

54 Diek, 2011, 86. Some of the relationships among the palace’s Hercules subjects are 
discussed later in the chapter. 

55 Ibid. 
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spear on the left, casts down the hostile forces of Envy, Chronos (Father Time), 
(possibly) Ignorance, and (perhaps) Drunkenness into the darkness and 
depths below.°® The putto directly above Chronos also assists Virtue in expel- 
ling the vices from the scene by shooing them away with his hand and a tree 
branch. Envy is personified by the figure with snakes in her hair, Chronos has 
his long white beard and scythe, and Drunkenness is symbolized by the old 
woman with unkempt, curly hair who, along with her boy-attendant, stare up 
toward Virtue.?7 

Several other allegories of the visual arts appear in the Ahnengalerie. One 
scene is devoted to Painting and Sculpture (Fig. 131). Set within an illusionistic 
dome, Carlone represented Painting via a canvas that shows a female portrait 
being unveiled by a cherub who pulls away a drape. A putto seated on a cloud 
carries a palette and several brushes, another holds a sculpture, and a third 
grasps a drawing. Directly below the cherubs on the left is Imitation with her 
mask (symbolizing theater) and brushes that refer to the depiction of nature 
through the visual arts. Invention appears on the right with wings growing 
from her head. On the opposite side Disegno holds a mirror and compass and 
Diligence grips a pocket watch and sprig of thyme, both of which are emblems 
of industry.°® 

Another dome is decorated with the Sciences (Fig. 132) in which a group 
of putti all hold different instruments including an angular ruler, a compass, 
a straight-edge ruler, a telescope, and a globe.°? As Manke explains, in addi- 
tion to geometry, geography, and astronomy, the use of measurement is essen- 
tial for architecture and monumental painting.9? Thus, Carlone included 





56 Scholars have interpreted these vices in a variety of ways and identified them as potential 
personifications of Avarice, Parsimony, or Deceit. See Diek, 2011, 87; Corinna Höper, 
"Das Glück Württembergs: Europäische Künstler unter den Herzógen Erberhard Ludwig 
(1676-1733), Carl Alexander, und Carl Eugen (1728—1793), in Andreas Henning and Hóper, 
Das Glück Württembergs: Zeichnungen und Druckgraphik europáischer Künstler des 18. 
Jahrhunderts, exh. cat. (Ostfildern-Ruit & Stuttgart: Staatsgalerie Stuttgart & Hatje Cantz 
Verlag, 2004), 27; Barigozzi Brini, Garas, 1967, 62. 

57 Lubitz, 1989, 67-68. 

58 Cesare Ripa, Edward Maser, ed., Baroque and Rococo Pictorial Imagery: The 1758-60 Hertel 
Edition of Ripa’s Tconologia’ with 200 Engraved Illustrations (New York: Dover Publications, 
1971), 187, 190. For an image of these details, see Fulco, 2014, 4.35. 

59 Diek, 201, 96. 

60 Ibid., 97; Manke, 1974, 266. As Diek points out, Ingenuity embodies the idea of building 
while Mathematics is mandatory for the realization of a structure’s plan. Hence, 
Architecture illustrates the necessity of the plan and Building visualizes the practical 
implementation of the design itself. 
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these personifications to emphasize the significant interrelationship that 
exists between the arts and sciences. Below the cherubs on the left appears 
Mathematics who is symbolized by her ball, measuring rod, and compass. On 
the right, Ingenuity is represented by his bow and arrow and an eagle perched 
on his head.°! Directly opposite these figures are Architecture and Building. 
Portrayed as an old, white-bearded man, Building sits on the left with a 
plummet. Architecture holds a sheet of paper that shows the faint outline of a 
building's ground plan. 


The Ahnengalerie Frescoes: Genesis and Comparisons 


Carlone's Gloria dei Principi was one of the earliest, though not the first fresco 
of its kind to appear in the Empire.9? Ever since the late seventeenth century, 
images of aristocratic philanthropy had existed in the Austro-German states. 
In comparison with similar frescoes of the period, the Ahnengalerie series 
remains singular both as one of the largest ruler glorification cycles to appear 
during the first half of eighteenth-century. In 171, Rottmayr created a group 
of frescoes for Prince-Archbishop Franz Anton von Harrach in the Salzburg 
Residenz. It is possible that Carlone might have seen these paintings during 
his travels through the Austrian, Italian, and German states during the 1720s. 
In 1723, he completed a bozzetto for a ceiling fresco (unexecuted) in Harrach's 
other home, Schloss Mirabell (1721-1727). The artist may very well have 
visited the Prince-Archbishop in his Residenz to present him with his work, 
and he also could have had the opportunity to see Rottmayr's frescoes in the 
Schóne Galerie. 





61 Diek, 2011, 96. According to Diek, the eagle symbolized this personification's intelligence, 
for this bird possessed the unusual capability of flying higher and more precisely than all 
other birds. 

62 Among the first works of this type in the German states is Allegory of the Arts and 
Sciences (ca. 1698-1701, attributed to Jacopo Perinetti) at Schloss Hundisburg, which was 
commissioned by Johann Friedrich 11 von Alvensleben (1657-1728), Privy Councilor to 
Duke Anton-Ulrich von Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel and Friedrich 1 of Prussia. Another 
very early example of this type of imagery can be found in the the Gelbes Schloss, Weimar, 
where an anonymous local painter executed The Blessed Rule of the Wettin Ducal House 
(ca. 1702-1704) for Duke Johann Ernst 111 von Sachsen-Weimar (1664-1707) and Duchess 
Charlotte von Hessen-Homburg (1672-1738). For illustrations of the Hundisburg and 
Weimar paintings, see the BI. 

63 Fidler, “Carlo Innocenzo Carlone.” 
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Rottmayr’s Allegory of Prince-Episcopal Patronage (Fig. 133) celebrates 
Harrach’s sponsorship of artistic and scientific pursuits in Salzburg, and it pre- 
figures Carlone’s iconographical and compositional choices at Ludwigsburg. 
In contrast to Bellucci’s Retirade canvases at Bensberg, the Austrian painter’s 
personifications of art and science are not separated but instead gathered 
together in one image. On the left are Astronomy, Geometry, and Astrology. In 
the center sits awoman who symbolizes princely authority and glory and holds 
a golden chain. She is accompanied by several putti below. One cherub grasps 
a helmet while the other offers her a cornucopia of jewels. Like Rottmayr, 
Carlone represented princely authority (with specific reference to Eberhard 
Ludwig) as a promoter of art and learning. On the right appears Architecture 
who is depicted as a woman holding a miniature drawing of the Viennese 
Palais Trautson’s facade and a putto clutching a floor plan and а compass.9* 

Sculpture is personified by a female figure who grasps a chisel and mallet 
and points to the Farnese Hercules on the far right. She is also accompanied by 
a portrait bust and a cherub holding a small statue. Similarly, Hercules appears 
as one of the attributes of Sculpture in Carlone’s Gloria dei Principi. The Italian 
painter, however, appears to have portrayed Hercules just before he slew the 
Nemean Lion, for he carries a club over his shoulder and does not hold the 
animal’s skin as he does in Rottmayr’s work. 

In addition to Allegory of Prince-Episcopal Patronage, Carlone’s fresco closely 
parallels comparable imagery in Rottmayr’s accompanying scene, Allegory of 
Painting and Music (171, Fig. 134). In both, Minerva acts as the protector of 
Painting and defends her against vices such as Envy. Furthermore, the painters 
employed a similar palette of gold and white as well as pastel colors including 
pink, light blue, and pale yellow. Like the Austrian artist, Carlone also painted 
his subject within a celestial setting filled with figures floating on puffy clouds. 
Rottmayr’s two frescoes were particularly significant because they provided 
the Italian artist with a foundational iconography from which he developed 
his later subjects. Moreover, the Austrian painter’s works innovatively antici- 
pated a theme that would soar in demand among the Imperial nobility as the 
eighteenth century progressed. 

Other paintings that significantly shaped the iconography of Gloria dei 
Principi is a series of fourteen allegories of secular and sacred professions (1711) 
that Colomba created in the Ordensaal of the Altes Corps de Logis. These fres- 
coes adorn the upper portion of the east and west walls just below the windows. 





64 Margareta Lux, “Die Deckenbilder der Salzburger Residenz,’ in Peter Keller, ed., Johann 
Michael Rottmayr (1654-1730): Genie der barocken Farbe, exh. cat. (Salzburg: Dommuseum 
zu Salzburg & Altes Rathaus, Laufen an der Salzach, 2004), 86. 
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They refer to the different representatives of each social or professional class 
that participated in court life at Ludwigsburg including military officers, art- 
ists, architects, engineers, and clergymen. The vignettes on the east wall rep- 
resent the peasants, city citizens, merchants, military, nobility, and clergy. The 
scenes on the west wall depict personifications of the arts and sciences: the Art 
of War; Painting; Sculpture; Architecture; Goldsmith’s Art; Music; and РІау.65 

Like Colomba, who included groups of putti in the Ordensbau paintings 
to carry the attributes of each personification, Carlone employed cherubs in 
his depictions of Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture in the Ahnengalerie. 
Carlone could have seen Colomba’s series when both artists collaborated 
to fresco the Schlosskapelle from 1720 to 1723. When he later returned to 
Ludwigsburg to complete the Ahnengalerie cycle from 1731 to 1733, he also 
might have viewed them. Considering that the frescoists were in-laws and 
worked so closely together in the palace, they could have exchanged ideas with 
one another and may have even assisted each other with their work. 

The motifs shared by Rottmayr, Colomba, and Carlone suggest the extent 
to which they relied on the same imagery from the Iconologia and illustrated 
architectural and pattern books. Such publications as Decker’s Fürstlicher 
Baumeister would have proved invaluable to Rottmayr and Colomba in com- 
pleting their frescoes. In addition, Frisoni, Carlone, Retti, and Corbellini may 
have referred to the publication in planning the overall decoration of the 
Ahnengalerie. 

Carlone's repeated depiction of the glorified ruler as the protector of the 
arts and learning indicates the rise of this theme in palace frescoes of the 
early eighteenth-century Reich. Beginning in the 1710s, these subjects circu- 
lated widely among artists and monarchs in the German principalities through 
engravings in Decker's Fürstlicher Baumeister and volumes that focused on one 
house in particular. Carlone's paintings are sometimes visible in the engravings 
contained within these publications. For example, in one of Salomon Kleiner's 
(1703-1761) prints of Prince Eugene's Belvedere a portion of the artist's fresco 
appears at the top of View of the Marble Hall in the Upper Belvedere, Vienna 
(Fig. 135).66 If another sovereign such as Eberhard Ludwig owned a copy of this 





65 Johannes Zahlten, “Der große Saal im Ordensbau des Ludwigsburger Schlosses,’ JStKBW 
22 (1985): 71. 

66 This print derives from Kleiner's publication Residences Memorables De l'incomparable 
Heros de nótre Siecle ou Representation exacte des Edifices et Jardins de Son Altesse 
Serenissime Monseigneur Le Prince EUGENE FRANCOIS Duc de Savoye et de Piemont... 
(Augsburg: Jermeias Wolff, 1731). The visible ceiling painting is Carlone's Glorification of 
Prince Eugene with the Homage of the States. 
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bookorhad the opportunity to view it, the image may have provided him with 
inspiration to commission a similar painting for his palace. While the caption 
below the illustration does not indicate that the fresco is Carlone's, the Duke 
may have discovered its authorship from Prince Eugene, a ruler with whom he 
fought in the War of the Spanish Succession.97 

Frisoni, Eberhard Ludwig, or Carlone may have known or owned a copy of 
Fürstlicher Baumeister, particularly because it was a recently published book 
created for the use and enjoyment of rulers, court architects, artists, and crafts- 
men. Unlike other early eighteenth-century texts such as the Austrian architect 
Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach's (1656-1723) Entwurff Einer Historischen 
Architectur (1721), Decker’s book was only published in German, contained no 
French or Latin translations of the main text, and clearly addressed a specifi- 
cally German-speaking audience. 

Produced in two volumes, Fürstlicher Baumeister consists of 131 engravings 
of suggested palace facades, floor plans, elevations, interiors, and gardens.°® 
Several illustrations contain numerous architectural and decorative features 
that parallel comparable details in Carlone’s frescoes. For example, Ceiling 
of the Main Hall (Fig. 136) provides the builder or decorator with a template 
for creating a possible ceiling painting in a palace’s great hall.69 Frisoni or 
Carlone may have presented such prints to Eberhard Ludwig so that he could 
select a design on which he preferred to base the Ahnengalerie's frescoes and 
ornament. 

As Decker explained in the caption below the image, the ceiling "can be 
painted al fresco.” Not only did he employ quadratura, but he also provided the 
viewer with a wide variety of personifications from which to choose, including 
Intelligence in the center and Measurement, Painting, and Music to the lower 
right. The picture's heavenly setting and figures floating on puffy clouds also 
closely resemble similar compositional devices that Carlone used in Gloria dei 





бт  Fauchier-Magnan, 1958, 128. 

68 | Some of these designs were based upon actual rooms in the Berlin Stadtschloss while 
others were Decker's own inventions. For a comprehensive study of the Fürstlicher 
Baumeister, see Barbara Kutscher, Paul Deckers ,Fürstlicher Baumeister“ (1711/1716): 
Untersuchungen zu Bedingungen und Quellen eines Stichwerks mit einem Werkverzeichnis 
(Frankfurt am Main: P. Lang Verlag, 1995). 

69 In some instances, artists, interior decorators, and patrons elected to reproduce Decker’s 
designs. One such instance occurred in the Festsaal of the Fulda Orangerie, where 
Emanuel Johann Karl Wohlhaupter (1683-1756) created Apollo and the Four Continents 
(1730) for Prince-Abbot Adolf von Dalberg (1678-1737). For his composition, he copied 
Decker’s Ceiling of the Main Hall nearly verbatim. For illustrations of Wohlhaupter’s 
ceiling, see the BI and DF. 
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Principi. Other plates in Decker's book to which the Lombardian frescoist and 
his associates could have referred are Ceiling of the Audience Chamber (Fig. 137) 
and Ceiling of the Ante-Cabinet (Fig. 138). The illusionistic domes presented in 
these plates may have served as models for those that appear in allegories of 
Painting and Measurement in the Ahnengalerie. Like the examples that appear 
in Decker’s engravings, Carlone’s domes contain similar ribbed vaulting, cof- 
fering, and polygonal drums and bases. 


Gloria dei Principi and Developments in Early Enlightenment 
Philosophy 


At their most basic level, Gloria dei Principi and the associated allegories of the 
liberal arts and sciences attempt to represent human learning comprehensively. 

Created during an era in which philosophers and scientists strove to under- 
stand, study, and explain the natural world through reasoning and not merely 
in religious terms, the iconography of Carlone’s frescoes closely engages with 
this new emphasis on the rational exploration of human experience and its 
institutions."? As scientists and intellectuals set about analyzing and describ- 
ing various phenomena during the Early Enlightenment, they quantified, 
classified, and compiled vast amounts of information by publishing them in 
encyclopedias and other reference books, known broadly as Lexica in the Reich. 

While these texts originated several centuries earlier, their number 
and variety increased significantly in the eighteenth century.” Within the 
German states, a range of authors and publishers produced such works as 
annual volumes or sets, and they updated their contents frequently as new 
discoveries occurred and further data became available. Two of the most 
renowned compendia of this type are Johann Jakob Hoffmann’s (1635-1706) 





70 ‘These activities paralleled prevailing theories of natural law. They were based on principles 
developed by the Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) and English philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679), both of whom argued that humans were the authors of their own 
structures and mechanisms. They refuted the long-standing theological explanation of 
human institutions as direct ordinances of God. Instead, these theorists insisted that 
divine intentions could be known through an analysis that started with human nature 
itself and which then proceeded to comprehend the norms of social existence as the 
results of that basic nature. For a more detailed discussion of natural law in this period, 
see Gagliardo, 1991, 218—219. 

71 Some earlier examples include Pierre Bayle’s (1647-1706) Dictionnaire historique et critique 
(Rotterdam: Reinier Leers, 1697) and Johann Heinrich Alsted's (1588-1638) Encyclopaedia 
Cursus Philosophici (Herborn: Christoph Corvin, 1630). 
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Lexicon Universale Historico-Geographico-Chronologico-Poetico-Philologicum 
(1677-1698) and Johann Heinrich Zedler’s (1706—1751) Grosses vollständiges 
Universal-Lexicon Aller Wissenschaften und Künste (1732-1754), which emerged 
at that time Carlone was working at Ludwigsburg.7? 

Often considered one of the most ambitious and extensive encyclopedic 
projects in eighteenth-century Europe, upon its completion in 1754, this group 
of sixty-eight tomes contained nearly 284,000 alphabetical entries with about 
276,000 references that were thematically linked to one another.’ In its time, 
Zedler's Lexicon was the most widely distributed series of its kind in the Empire. 
Along with other similar books, it became a standard, indispensable reference 
within princely or university libraries. Therefore, Eberhard Ludwig no doubt 
either knew of them or could have purchased copies for his personal collec- 
tion. Since these compendia provided a wide variety of information about the 
arts, sciences, and other fields of study, it is possible that Carlone might have 
had the opportunity to consult the texts and use them as supplemental sources 
to iconographic manuals in developing his own work.“ 

As both Holle Rößler and Schütte have recently demonstrated, German 
baroque palaces were centers of encyclopedic knowledge, and they were 
closely tied to showcasing princely living and social elitism.” Rulers com- 
municated their learning, in addition to their philanthropic activities and 
ambitions, through the designs of their residences, offering tours of them, 
and commissioning books that documented aristocratic collections. The pal- 
ace and its rooms of knowledge became a kind of “regional cultural capital” 
especially for the sovereign and his court, which often served as Musenhdfe. 
Grand domestic architecture (viz., palace rooms) made information available 
through libraries, galleries, theaters, gardens, grottos (naturalia), еёс.76 When 
viewed in relation to these developments, the Duke equally sought to make 
Ludwigsburg just such a center of creativity and learning. 





72 Johann Heinrich Zedler, Grosses vollständiges Universal-Lexicon Aller Wissenschaften 
und Künste, welche bißhero durch menschlichen Verstand und Wifs erfunden und verbesset 
worden (Halle & Leipzig: Johann Heinrich Zedler, 1732-1754); Johann Jakob Hoffmann, 
Lexicon Universale Historico-Geographico-Chronologico-Poetico-Philologicum (Geneva & 
Basel, 1677-1698). See the online edition of Zedler's Lexicon digitized by the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Munich: http://www.zedler-lexikon.de/. Accessed February 4, 2015. 

73 Consult the online edition of Zedler's Lexicon. 

74 From 1729 to 1733, volumes 1—6 of the Lexicon were published, and they covered letters 
A to C. 

75  Rofler, “Das barocke Schloss als Wissenraum: Einleitende Überlegungen," in Heinecke, 
Ко ет, and Schock, eds., 2013, 12—18. 

76 Ibid., 24—28. 
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According to Alois Schmid and Franz Matsche, the patronage of the arts 
and sciences was used to convey coveted power in foreign politics, and rulers 
sought to represent themselves as principi docti or principi philosophi, two 
terms that originated in antiquity and which were used to describe ideal rul- 
ers during the early modern era.“ Derived from the platonic ideal of the state, 
the generous prince was supposed to act as patron-protector of art and learn- 
ing and guide the activities of philosophers, scholars, and other creative per- 
sons who also occupied the pinnacle of society. In The Book of The Courtier 
(1528), the renowned diplomat and author, Baldassare Castiglione (1478-1529), 
characterized the archetypal sovereign or aristocrat as someone who was 
equally well-rounded in learning and military matters, and whose abilities and 
actions could be compared to those of great ancient leaders such as Alcibiades, 
Scipio Africanus, Julius Caesar, and most pertinently with regard to the Duke, 
Alexander the Great.’® Like many of his contemporaries, including Anton 
Ulrich von Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel and Charles v1, Eberhard Ludwig also 
aimed to represent himself as a well-rounded, educated prince who possessed 
extensive knowledge and was grounded in the Vitruvian tradition of learning 
outlined in the Roman architect’s Ten Books on Architecture. 

As Schiitte has explained, for Vitruvius, all of the humanistic and scientific 
disciplines were interrelated and supported one another.” A basic under- 
standing of their concepts was crucial to being a well-informed and prepared 
architect. In part, his assertions formed the basis for the notion of an ency- 
clopedic, universal education.®° Vitruvius connected the architect's abilities 
implicitly to his sponsor, the versatile and erudite sovereign. In other words, 
the prince was supposed to be as well-versed in architecture and learning as 
his builder(s). Building upon Vitruvius’ theories, the early eighteenth-century 
author Franz Philipp Florinus argued that the Hausherr or Hausvater required 
a diverse course of instruction in order to bolster his perception as a complete 
ruler.?! Thus, his widely recognized treatise played a crucial role in forming and 





77 Alois Schmid, “Der Hof als Mazen,” in Venanz Schubert, ed., Rationalität und Sentiment. 
Das Zeitalter Johann Sebastian Bachs und Georg Friedrich Händels (St. Ottilien: Eos Verlag, 
1987), 207-212, cited in Rößler, 2013, 16-17; Franz Matsche, "Die Hofbibliothek in Wien 
als Denkmal Kaiserlicher Kulturpolitik,” in Carsten-Peter Warnke, ed., /konographie der 
Bibliotheken (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1992), 204-205. 

78  Matsche, 1992, 209-210. 

79 Schütte, “Wahrnehmung und Wissen: Enyzklopädische Kenntnisse und das Schloss der 
Fürsten um 1700,” in Heinecke, Ко ет, and Schock, eds., 2013, 38-40. 

80 Ibid. 39. 

81 Consult Franz Philipp Florinus, Oeconomvs Prvdens Et Legalis (1705), which was published 
and distributed in several subsequent editions (1715, 1751). Also, see Inken Schmidt- 
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promulgating the image of the prince as an erudite, caring sovereign in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.82 

While some scholars have explored these phenomena in relation to palace 
architecture, I contend that it equally applied to and informed the visual pro- 
grams within those spaces. With their broad thematic scope, Carlone’s paint- 
ings both responded to these evolving encyclopedic endeavors and Vitruvian 
ideals, for they attempted to visually centralize and summarize human knowl- 
edge, ingenuity and creativity, and different fields of study in a group of micro- 
cosmic images. Beginning in Gloria dei Principi and extending across to the 
rest of the Ahnengalerie ceiling, various personifications, which represent 
branches of art and learning, coexist and harmonize with one another in a 
heavenly, utopian setting. As mentioned earlier, Carlone illustrated some of 
the key interrelationships between the arts and sciences, most notably among 
mathematics, architecture, and painting, whose interrelated applications and 
objectives both inform and enrich one another. 

Furthermore, it is exactly this underlying spirit of unity and cooperation 
among the disciplines that can be linked with notions of rationality and socio- 
political stability. Gloria dei Principi, which occupies the center of the main 
ceiling, embodies Eberhard Ludwig’s sovereignty and directly associates him 
with Wiirttemberg as a whole. The obelisk, itself a symbol of constancy and 
strength, literally anchors the ruler to his state and subtly announces his con- 
trol over its welfare. Thus, it is implied that the prince himself acts as the chief 
guardian of all forms of art and learning in his Duchy. Furthermore, it is sug- 
gested that he imparts intellectual and social prestige to such pursuits. Within 
Eberhard Ludwig’s territories, knowledge, virtue, and reason prevail while 
ignorance, immorality, and corruption perish, as symbolized by the defeat of 
the vices by the various personifications and ancient gods. In Wiirttemberg, 
the flourishing liberal arts and sciences provide order and balance to a world 
otherwise threatened by chaos and uncertainty. As such, aristocratic patronage 
becomes inherently intertwined with consolidating and bolstering regional 
political power. 





Voges. “Oiko-nomia. Wahrnehmung und Beherrschung der Umwelt im Spiegel adeliger 
Haushaltungslehren im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert,” in Heike Diiselder, ed., Adel und Umwelt. 
Horizonte adeliger Existenz in der Frühen Neuzeit (Vienna: Bóhlau Verlag, 2008), 403-427; 
Gotthard Frühsorge, "Deconomie des Hofes. Zur politischen Funktion der Vaterrolle des 
Fürsten im Oeconomus prudens et legalis des Franz Philipp Florinus,' Daphnis: Zeitschrift 
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In light of the military, political, financial, and social turmoil which afflicted 
Eberhard Ludwig’s regime, the Ahnengalerie frescoes may be viewed as 
images that attempted to whitewash the realities of his political and personal 
difficulties. When they are regarded as instruments of political and cultural 
propaganda, they idealize the Duke’s image and his actual effectiveness as a 
sovereign. It seems that he required such frescoes at Schloss Ludwigsburg in 
order to preserve his desired image as a strong leader, a bringer of peace, and 
a great patron of the arts. Eberhard Ludwig may very well have commissioned 
the series, for his reign was deemed otherwise rather unremarkable and unpro- 
ductive by many of his contemporaries. 

It is well known that Eberhard Ludwig experienced a troubled political 
career from 1698 to 1733. Neither his advisers nor the citizens of Ludwigsburg 
admired him. He developed a negative reputation among the nobility and his 
people for a variety of reasons. Chief among his shortcomings, the Duke was 
not a strong military leader and, in 1707, he could not block Louis хту 8 general, 
Marshal de Villars (1653-1734), from invading Württemberg and laying waste 
to numerous villages and towns, including Stuttgart. As a result of his failures, 
Eberhard Ludwig was forced to flee to Basel, where he lived in exile until 1709. 
Only when he paid 200,000 florins in tribute to the French was he permitted 
to return to his ducal seat.83 Notwithstanding his faults as a ruler, Eberhard 
Ludwig, not unlike Max Emanuel, attempted to portray himself as an idealized, 
consummate leader and sought to create a semblance of harmony and perfec- 
tion at his court by commissioning the Ahnengalerie cycle. 


Scenes from the Life of Alexander the Great 


While some of the Ahnengalerie frescoes refer to the sciences, poetry, and 
music, they devote by far the most attention to the patronage of the visual arts. 
Two other scenes, Alexander the Great Presents Campaspe to Apelles (Fig. 139) 
and Alexander Observes Lysippus’ Design Sketch for his Equestrian Portrait (Fig. 
140) more explicitly glorify Eberhard Ludwig’s sponsorship of the arts at his 
court (particularly painting and sculpture) by attempting to link directly this 
monarch’s beneficent activities with those of the legendary Macedonian king. 
In the first scene, based upon an account recorded in Pliny the Elder’s Natural 
History, Alexander gives his court painter Apelles his mistress, Campaspe, as 





83 Fauchier-Magnan, 1958, 128-131. This figure amounts to about $40,000,000 today. 
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a gift (and retains her portrait) because he recognizes that the artist loves her 
more than he.84 

Carlone employed such illusionistic architectural elements as coffered bar- 
rel vaults and large columns in order to recreate this episode within a palace. 
He lent the narrative a sense of grandeur, drama, and theatricality by adding 
the billowing drapes in the upper left that fold and lift upward to reveal the 
scene below as if it were occurring on a stage. Alexander stands in the cen- 
ter of the composition and turns to Campaspe, who sits on the left with her 
two attendants. He points to Apelles who holds his palette and brushes in one 
hand and has just completed his portrait of the king’s mistress. A servant-boy 
of the court sits in the lower foreground and carries a pitcher and plate while 
two other artists, perhaps Apelles’ assistants, sit below his canvas and draw 
Campaspe’s portrait. Above them, two putti float in the air and one prepares to 
aim his bow and arrow at either Apelles or Campaspe. These cherubs symbol- 
ize the love that exists between the artist and his model. 

The second painting illustrates Alexander approving the sketch and prelim- 
inary cast of his equestrian portrait created by the court sculptor Lysippus. The 
king stands at the far left next to one of his military officers and points to the 
drawing (held by an attendant) while the sculptor shows his patron a detail of 
the sketch on the lower right. This part of the drawing relates to the sculpture’s 
base and a vanquished warrior in the lower right of the equestrian statue that 
Lysippus’ assistants are sculpting with their chisels. Fame prepares to crown 
the mounted Alexander with a laurel wreath, a sign of victory. On the far lower 
right, Carlone's signature (C. Carlone F| ecit] 1733) is visible on a stone platform 
below the hunched, bearded man grasping a ruler. 

To the right a turbaned figure carrying a shield with a grotesque on it 
(possibly a Persian prisoner of war) appears next to one of Alexander's soldiers 
who gazes up toward the equestrian portrait. It also seems as if the soldier is 
aware that the corner of the canvas is apparently peeling off of its stretcher 
directly above him. Carlone perhaps included this trompe l'oeil compositional 
device to add an element of humor to the scene. Alternatively, it is possible 
that he sought to comment on the artifice of painting and remind the viewer 
of the artist's ability to manipulate his or her perception of the events that 
occur in the fresco. This motif equally accentuates the illusionistic nature of 





84 Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 35, 86, cited in Andreas Henning, "Carlo Innocenzo 
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the image, which is itself a quadro riportato, and draws our attention to its 
own artfulness.®° 

One of the key issues at hand in the Alexander scenes is the age-old debate 
concerning the superiority of painting to sculpture. As Diek has noted, this 
controversy originated in antiquity, was intially described by Pliny, and con- 
tinued by Vasari, who favored painting over the plastic arts. In her study, she 
summarizes these two authors' thoughts and maintains that Carlone visually 
expressed his preference for painting in Apelles and Campspe by placing the 
sculptures on the building's facade in the background of the composition. 
Similarly, in Lysippus, the artist implied comparable sentiments by focusing on 
the sculptor's drawing of Alexander rather than the sculpture itself. For Diek, 
painting, represented by Apelles, is forefronted while sculpture is literally rel- 
egated to the second tier of the visual arts in each episode.59 

Ironically, however, the peeling canvas in Lysippus challenges this initial 
interpretation of painting's supremacy, for the frescoist illustrated that it, like 
sculpture, was subject to decay if it were neglected. It is more than a visual trick 
and a rhetorical device: it reminds the viewer of the ephemerality and fragility 
of painting and for that matter, art in general. Carlone makes a self-reflective, 
carpe diem statement of anxiety that is witty but at the same time sardonic. He 
calls attention to the fact that his fresco is both an art object and an illusion 
that he has created. Thus, as a product of artistic patronage, he subtly sug- 
gested that its very existence and preservation, along with his own livelihood, 
long associated with powerful individuals, relied upon the support of wealthy, 
aristocratic sponsors like Alexander and Eberhard Ludwig. 

Carlone could have chosen to compare Eberhard Ludwig to Alexander 
because he traditionally symbolized Magnificence (Fig. 141).5 Since the 
Renaissance, this ancient leader had also been equated with wise rule and 
political achievement. As such, the actions of Alexander serve not merely to 
enhance the Duke's image as a munificent artistic patron but to qualify his 
noble endeavors. Thus, the artist paid homage to the Duke, thanked him for his 





85 Other scholars have interpreted the peeling canvas as a representation of the artist's 
eternal fame or possibly a symbol of transience. See Diek, 2011, 99; Hóper, 2004, 28. 
Interestingly, the painter Philipp Friedrich Hetsch (1758-1838) later emulated Carlone's 
motif in his fresco, Württemberg Pays Homage to Grand Prince Paul of Russia and his Wife 
Maria Feodorwna (1782, destroyed 1944), that he completed for Carl Eugen in the Neues 
Schloss Stuttgart. In Hetsch's work, the fictive canvas falls from the ceiling and is carried 
by putti and other figures. For a photograph of this painting, see Hóper, 2004, 90. 

86 Diek, 2011, 71, 98. 
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patronage, and associated his service to Eberhard Ludwig with that of Apelles 
and Lysippus under Alexander.88 The painter celebrated the reciprocal rela- 
tionship that existed between him and his patron, whose magnanimous spon- 
sorship contributed to his thriving and productive career. In doing so, Carlone 
sought to bolster his own pride, achievements, and reputation as an artist by 
comparing himself to the renowned painter and sculptor. By representing two 
events from the lives of these famous artists of Greek antiquity, Carlone hinted 
at the fame he had achieved by the early 1730s. 

Furthermore, the inclusion of these two Alexander scenes subtly expressed 
the aspirations of Carlone and his colleagues to garner further status and rec- 
ognition at Ludwigsburg. In contrast to Tiepolo’s well-documented stay in 
Wiirzburg, we do not possess details as to how Carlone lived, worked, and inter- 
acted with members of the Ludwigsburg court, including Eberhard Ludwig 
and Frisoni.89 Thus, it is difficult to assess fully all of his possible professional 
roles and the treatment he received from his patron and other supervisors. 
Nevertheless, given the many commissions that he received throughout the 
palace’s construction and his generous monetary compensation, it is reason- 
able to assume that the Duke favorably esteemed his work. 

Whereas Kriickmann argues that the Alexander subjects parallel the fact 
that Carlone had achieved a rank comparable to that of Court Painter 
(Hofmaler) and designated him as a “Wiirtttemberg Apelles" Diek coun- 
ters this claim.9° In contrast, she contends that while Carlone was certainly 
an important figure at Ludwigbsurg, according to the archival evidence that 
remains, he was never appointed officially as a court artist during Eberhard 
Ludwig's reign. Therefore, he did not hold its associated titles and privileges. In 
her opinion, it would be illogical to infer that he viewed himself as Apelles and 
pursued the post of Court Painter as a consequence of this self-allegorization.?! 
Only in 1736, under the Duke's successor, Carl Alexander, was the painter pro- 
moted to Hofmaler in Stuttgart, not Ludwigsburg, a position that he held until 
just 1737, when he returned to Como.?? Rather than asserting concretely that 
Carlone either wished to portray himself as Court Painter or not, I maintain 
that the Alexander paintings convey his aspirations to obtain such status and 
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89 For information on Tiepolo's activities in Würzburg and his status at that court, 
see Chapter 6. 
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recognition. In short, these images allegorized the painter’s coveted rank in a 
decorous, understated manner that would not offend the Duke. 

Regarding the changing roles of artists in this era, Bruce Moran has observed 
that by the seventeenth century some court artists were freed from artisan 
conditions imposed by guilds, which obliged them to serve specific cities dur- 
ing the Renaissance. Thus, as he argues, they could think more imaginatively, 
i.e., outside of the restrictions of trade associations, and develop more criti- 
cal, introspective ideas in their work.?? This situation was especially the case 
for Italian painters working in the Empire because the majority of them pos- 
sessed Hoffreiheit and worked outside the Austro-German guilds.?^ It is par- 
tially this notion of introspection and self-consciousness that Italian frescoists 
expressed through self-portraits in their palace ceilings and wall canvases, 
especially at Bensberg and Würzburg. Their preoccupation with self-aware- 
ness exerted a considerable impact on their German and Austrian colleagues, 
who inserted themselves just as frequently in their paintings, most notably at 
Schloss Alteglofsheim and Leitheim, among many others.?5 

In contrast to some other frescoes created between 1730 and 1760, the two 
Alexander scenes do not represent any of the artists directly. Instead, they 
allude to their involvement in decorating the Ahnengalerie and the Neues 
Corps de Logis. As such, Carlone's approach differs significantly from that of 
his contemporaries who usually depicted themselves more overtly. For exam- 
ple, at Alteglofsheim, Cosmas Damian Asam conspicuously inserted himself 
in Triumph of Apollo (1730, Fig. 142), where he dons the costume of a hunter 
and court fool. He humorously looks down at the viewer from above with 
assurance, holding a glass of beer in his hand. Nearing the end of his career, 





93 Bruce T. Moran, “I1, Courts and Academies,” in Katharine Park and Lorraine Daston, eds., 
The Cambridge History of Science: Early Modern Science, vol. 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006), 271. 

94 It should be noted that German and Austrian itinerant painters and decorators did not 
always work within their guilds, In fact, by the mid-eighteenth century, while many of 
them still belonged to these associations, they gradually broke away from them and 
undertook independent commissions. 

95  Itshouldbe noted that self-portraits of this type appeared frequently in religious paintings 
as well. Johann Zick (1702-1762) depicted himself in the ceiling fresco (1748) of St. Martin's 
Church, Biberach an der Rifš. This image presents scenes from the life of Christ. In contrast 
to Carlone and Góz, Zick had served as Court Painter in Regensburg and Freising prior to 
working at Biberach an der Riß. Thus, these appointments could have provided him with 
the requisite confidence and status to portray himself so noticeably. For illustrations of 
this work and more information, see the B1 and Barbara Strieder, Johann Zick (1702-1762): 
Die Fresken und Deckengemälde (Worms: Wernersche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1990). 
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Asam held the title of Court Painter under the Prince-Bishops of Freising, 
which no doubt encouraged him to portray himself ostensibly and celebrate 
his recently acquired position.?® Similarly, in Allegory of the Five Senses (1751, 
Fig. 143) at Leitheim Palace (Kaisheim Cistercian Abbey) Gottfried Bernhard 
Göz (1708-1774) portrayed himself idealistically in full-profile with his palette, 
brushes, and painting stick right next to an oval portrait of his sponsor, Abbot 
Coelestin І. Meermoos von Kaisheim.?7 

These key differences in self-portraiture can be attributed to several fac- 
tors. Firstly, each image alludes to that artist's societal position at a specific 
court, it implies the respective privileges accorded to him by his patron, and it 
conforms to the rules of decorum that underpinned grand eighteenth-century 
painting. Furthermore, a painter's visibility or placement within the composi- 
tion itself parallel aspects of his own personality traits and embody the indi- 
vidual choices that each person made regarding how he wished to be perceived 
by viewers. Whereas some frescoists appear gregarious and lively, others seem 
modest and introverted. For Carlone, he had not yet achieved the social and 
professional level of Asam and Góz, and thus he elected to portray his contri- 
butions to the Ludwigsburg court more humbly and indirectly. 

In light of these circumstances, Alexander and Apelles might well refer to 
the work of the painters (Carlone, Scotti, Colomba) and their assistants, while 
Alexander and Lysippus hints at the participation of various sculptors and stuc- 
coists in this project, most notably Diego Carlone, Corbellini, and Domenico 
Ferretti (1702-1774). Hence, the Alexander episodes allegorically commemo- 
rate the extensive artistic projects that occurred in the palace under Eberhard 
Ludwig. Carlone's repetition of certain personifications, in particular, those of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, underscore this celebration of the visual 
arts at Schloss Ludwigsburg. Moreover, these subjects foreshadowed Tiepolo's 
prominent representation of the Würzburg artists in Europe, who were 





96 While Doris Gerstl argues that this hunter is not the painter and represents just a 
personification of Winter, Peter Morsbach more convincingly maintains that the man 
is Asam. See Doris Gerstl, Cosmas Damian Asam im Saletl von Schloss Alteglofsheim 
(Taimering: Schweiger vwT Verlag, 2008), 41-49; Peter Morsbach, Die Brüder Asam: vom 
Leben im Theater der Kunst (Regensburg: Pustet Verlag, 2011), 90-93; idem, “Alteglofsheim,” 
in Bruno Bushart and Bernhard Rupprecht, eds., Cosmas Damian Asam, 1686-1739: Leben 
und Werk, exh. cat. (Munich: Prestel Verlag, 1986), 247—248. 

97 In 1744, Emperor Charles уп awarded Göz the honorary title of Imperial Court Painter 
and Engraver. Thus, his receipt of this prize could have played a role in his choice to depict 
himself conspiciously. For further information on Góz and his Leitheim commission, see 
Eduard Isphording, Gottfried Bernhard Göz, 1708-1774, Ein Augsburger Historienmaler des 
Rokoko und seine Fresken (WeifsSenhorn: Anton H. Konrad Verlag, 1997), 53-59. 
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emerging and advancing as a class of integral members of that Franconian 
court. Eberhard Ludwig's strategic combination of Gloria dei Principi and the 
Alexander episodes suggest the extent to which he viewed and wished to rep- 
resent Ludwigsburg as an artistic center. The Duke’s pursuit of noble patron- 
age, knowledge, and leisure now constituted a new paradigm by which he 
and his aristocratic counterparts measured their prestige and competed with 
one another. 


Political and Social Ambitions: Illustrated Books and Court 
Ceremony 


Eberhard Ludwig’s choice of iconography parallels a host of other key politi- 
cal, social, and cultural ambitions. First and foremost, like Max Emanuel, the 
Duke sought to imitate, rival, and surpass his counterparts’ artistic and archi- 
tectural creations through his construction and decoration of an even more 
lavish Schloss Ludwigsburg. He attempted to achieve his goal by expanding 
his palace from the Altes to the Neues Corps de Logis and adding extensive 
gardens to the north. The Bavarian Elector would no doubt have been a major 
competitor to Eberhard Ludwig and the two sovereigns knew one another 
personally.”® On April 2, 1715, Max Emanuel visited Ludwigsburg and the two 
rulers went hunting, horseback riding, and dined together at the court in the 
evening. They later traveled to nearby Góppingen (east of Stuttgart), where the 
Elector departed.?? On this occasion, the Duke could have shown his fellow 
aristocrat the state rooms of the Altes Corps de Logis and they might have also 
exchanged information with another about their Italian pictorial cycles. 
Furthermore, Eberhard Ludwig, like Max Emanuel, commemorated his 
palace's construction, decoration, and splendor through a series of illustrated 





98 ` Relations between Eberhard Ludwig and Max Emanuel probably originated in the years 
just before the War of the Spanish Succession and the two rulers could have known one 
another through their shared service in the Austrian army. In 1705, the Duke had visited 
Schleissheim and Nymphenburg (without Max Emanuel, who had allied himself with 
Louis XIV) during his participation in the Bavarian campaigns against the French. The 
massive proportions and extensive gardens of both palaces would have impressed the 
young Eberhard Ludwig and further encouraged him to build Ludwigsburg just three 
years later. For further information, see Diek, 2011, 18-19. 

99 See HStAS, A 21, Bü 124, Besuche am württembergischen Hof. This visit is recorded on a 
small, unsigned note, and was possibly written down by Eberhard Ludwig because its text 
is in the first person. Max Emnauel was probably passing through Swabia on his return to 


Munich from his exile in France. 
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books that could be distributed among and shared with other rulers.100 The 
first volume published by Nette in both French and German, Vues et parties 
principales de Louis-Bourg (1712-1713), includes numerous engravings (Figs. 
144-147) of the Altes Corps de Logis’ facade elevations, its proposed interior 
ornaments, floor plans, and exterior vistas. Eberhard Ludwig commissioned 
Frisoni to create a comparable book entitled Vues de la residence ducale de 
Louisbourg (Underschiedliche Prospect und Grundriss des herzoglich wiirttem- 
bergischen Residenz-Schlosses Ludwigsburg, 1727) that documented the newly 
completed Neues Corps de Logis and Schloss Favorite hunting lodge to the 
north of the main palace (Figs. 148—149). This edition is comprised of proposed 
and executed plans, panoramic views of the palace and its gardens, and inte- 
rior cross-sections of the Schlosskapelle and Ordensaal (Figs. 150—151). The 
fresco illustrated in Frisoni's print of the Ordensaal was Colomba's original 
ceiling painting for the room. Unfortunately, this work was severely damaged 
by water in the late 1720s and was eliminated entirely. Scotti painted his Virtue 
in the Presence of the Olympian Gods (Fig. 152) in its place from 1731 to 1733.9! A 
typical practice of other early eighteenth-century German and Austrian mon- 
archs, the creation of these publications no doubt served to signify the Duke's 
power and sought to impress contemporary rulers (who might have received 
or ordered copies) with the palace's enormity and magnificence. 

For the Duke, his palace served as the government center of Württemberg as 
well as the seat of the Saint Hubertus Hunting Order of Knights, which he had 
established in 1702.19? This association was comprised of fifteen founding rulers 
from principalities in the Empire and included, among others, Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Hohenzollern-Hechingen (1671-1735), Margrave Georg Wilhelm 
von Brandenburg-Bayreuth (1678-1726), Margrave Carl Wilhelm 111 von Baden- 
Durlach (1679-1738), Prince Carl Alexander, and Prince Friedrich Ludwig von 
Württemberg-Winnental (1690—1734.).103 Eberhard Ludwig founded the Order 
on a “covenant” of “friendship” and “virtue” (as conveyed by its Latin motto 





100 Max Emanuel’s book was Matthias Diesel’s Erlustierende Augenweide in Vorstellung 
Herrlicher Gärten und Lustgebäude (1717) and it richly illustrated his palaces and gardens 
in and around Munich. 

101 Zahlten, 1985, 70. 

102 Wenger 2004, 107-108. Like ElectorJohann Wilhelm von Pfalz-Neuburg, Eberhard Ludwig 
used St. Hubert's name for his newly-formed order and maintained this association 
until his death in 1733. For more detailed discussions of similar orders in the Reich, see 
Chapters 1 and 2. 

103  HStAS, A 23 Bü 4, cited in Wenger, 2004, 108. 
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Amicitiae Virtutisque Еоейиѕ)1% He modeled his group on the example of 
Friedrich т, who had formed his Prussian High Order of the Black Eagle in 1701.195 
The Duke created the association for the purpose of hunting with his guests 
and in an attempt to elevate the status of his noble house within the Reich. 
Thus, he sought to assert his own authority and establish a degree of parity 
with other rulers. 

One of the most significant events of court life at Ludwigsburg was 
Eberhard Ludwig's yearly celebration of the Saint Hubertus Festival, held on 
November 3.106 On this occasion, he might have invited the members of the 
Order to the palace to enjoy hunting, operatic and theatrical performances, 
dancing, and elaborate banquets. An expression of the Duke's claims to abso- 
lute power, the Ahnengalerie fresco cycle conveyed his magnanimity toward 
painters, sculptors, and architects within the context of court activities such as 
the Festival. Eberhard Ludwig no doubt impressed his guests by leading them 
through his residence and showing them the splendor of its architecture and 
decoration. 

Unfortunately, no contemporary accounts remain that specifically describe 
the circulation of Eberhard Ludwig and his visitors through the palace. However, 
we might imagine that a tour at the Festival commenced in the Ordensbau, 
continued through the Bildergalerie into the Neues Corps de Logis, and finally 
ended in the Ahnengalerie. According to contemporary lodging records from 
this event, noble guests were originally housed in the Altes and later Neues 
Corps de Logis during and after its completion.!°” Thus, the prime location of 
their quarters allowed them considerable proximity to the Duke and afforded 
them the opportunity to view firsthand Carlone's paintings. 

A popular pastime of the early eighteenth-century European aristocracy, 
the collection, commissioning, and discussion of art among the nobility 
played an equally significant role in the social life of the German courts. As 





104 For an explanation of this group's specific rules and its members' responsibilities, 
see HStAS, A 23, Bü 4, Christian Gottlieb Rófslin, Hof-und-Kanzeley Buchdrucker, Statuten 
des Herzoglich Württembergischen Ritter Ordens von der Jagd, 1708. 

105 Wenger, 2004, 109. As an expression of his political friendship with Eberhard Ludwig, 
Friedrich inducted the Duke into the High Order of the Black Eagle on January 2o, 1710. 
See Sauer, 2008, 67. 

106 Ofswald-Bargende, 102; Wenger, 2004, 107-108. While many aristocrats were invited to this 
festival, one prominent guest who attended the 1713 celebrations was Prince Eugene of 
Savoy. See HStAS, A 121 Bü 150, Ordensfeste, "Specificatio" for “das Fest de St. Hubert, im 
Anno 1713,’ Ludwigsburg. 

107 See HStAS, A 121 Bü 150, Ordensfeste, Acta 8, "Celebrierung des St. Hubertus oder 
Jagdordens Festin, de ao 1719 (2), heft; Logierung auff dass... in Ludwigsburg.” 
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the Reich emerged from the French and Turkish wars, Imperial society steadily 
transitioned from its former preoccupation with military power and honor 
to a new focus on cultural sophistication and artistic patronage. It is possible 
that Eberhard Ludwig wished to convey to his visitors that he too possessed 
such an interest in painting and sculpture in order to represent his member- 
ship in an elite group of cognoscenti of the visual arts at the time. Ironically, 
despite Eberhard Ludwig’s extensive architectural and artistic patronage, 
he was not a particularly great connoisseur of the visual arts. After hunting 
and architecture, the Duke’s next greatest passion was theater, and he intro- 
duced French comedy to his court in 171. He also reinvigorated the long- 
neglected court orchestra and made opera a significant form of entertainment 
at Ludwigsburg.!08 

Although he possessed a small Kunstkammer and a modest group of paint- 
ings, Eberhard Ludwig appears to have been by no means a major collector. In 
comparison with other princely or royal collections in the German principali- 
ties at the time, the court inventories from 1721 and 1724 indicate that the qual- 
ity and quantity of the objects in Schloss Ludwigsburg were relatively inferior.!°9 
During his reign, Eberhard Ludwig only purchased one painting collection 
from the Consistorial Director Johann Osiander (1657—1724).!? According to 
Fleischhauer, the availability of the Osiander holdings was a “chance sale" and 
"bargain purchase of debatable мон.” Furthermore, the Duke had mort- 
gaged a portion of the ancestral jewels in his Kleines Lusthaus, perhaps to 
finance the construction and decoration of Schloss Ludwigsburg or alterna- 
tively to maintain his standing army.112 

Eberhard Ludwig also purchased a numismatic collection from the Dukes 
of Wiirttemberg-Neuenstadt in 1729, but these coins seem to have been 
more important as “antiquarian” and “proto-scientific” artifacts rather than 
major works of fine art.!? It was only later that the Ducal holdings signifi- 
cantly improved under Eberhard Ludwig’s successors Carl Alexander and 
Carl Eugen. For example, in 1736, Carl Alexander acquired a large collection 
of German paintings from Gustav Adolf von Gotter (1692-1762), an Imperial 





108 Wilson, 1995, 127. 

109 Rave, 2004, 14; Fleischhauer, 1958, 306. 

110 A256. 1726/27, cited in Fleischhauer, 1958, 306. 

111  Fleischhauer, 1958, 306. 

112 К. О. Müller, “Die Finanzwirtschaft in Württemberg unter Herzog Carl Alexander, 1733- 
1737, Württembergische Vierteljahreshefte für Landesgeschichte, 38 (1932), 276 cited in ibid. 
Kleines Lusthaus most likely refers to Schloss Favorite, Eberhard Ludwig's hunting-lodge 
retreat located just to the north of the main palace. 

113  Fleischhauer, 1958, 306. 
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Count and a Prussian emissary to Vienna.114 Twelve years later, in 1748, Carl 
Eugen purchased another group of similar works from the Chief Equerry 
Count Reinhard von Roeder." 

In contrast to Eberhard Ludwig, other contemporary German rulers were 
significant art enthusiasts. Lothar Franz von Schónborn became a key patron 
of Pellegrini and fostered his success among the German nobility.! Schönborn 
also maintained regular correspondence with numerous Italian painters includ- 
ing Trevisani, Antonio Balestra (1666-1740), and Luti.!" From the inventories of 
this Elector's collection and the works that still hang at Schloss Weissenstein, 
we know that he was a great admirer of Venetian paintings and that among his 
favorite contemporary artists were Bellucci, Francesco Solimena (1657-1747), 
Balestra, Luti, Federico Bencovich (1667-1753), Sebastiano Conca (1680-1764), 
and Trevisani.!5 

His nephews, Prince-Bishops Johann Philipp Franz and Friedrich Carl von 
Schönborn (1674—1746), following the example of their uncle, actively contin- 
ued to acquire pictures for the Würzburg Residenz, including works by the 
Venetian painter Giovanni Battista Piazzetta (1683-1754) and four panel paint- 
ings by Pellegrini of historical and Old Testament subjects (1722).!? As one 
observes in several prints from Kleiner's interior views of Schloss Weissenstein 





114 The Gotter collection included Hans Memling's (1443/41494) Bathsheba at her Bath 
(ca. 1485) as well as portraits by Martin van Meytens the Younger (1695-1770), Balthasar 
Denner (1685-1749), Maximilian Joseph Hannl (1694-1759), Johann Kupezky (1666-1740), 
and Christian Seybold (1690-1768). See Rave, 2004, 15. 

115 Rave, 2004, 15; "Dutch and Flemish Painting: 1500-1700,” Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart, accessed 
July 22, 2009. http://www.staatsgalerie.de/malereiundplastik e/nl intro.php. These 
pictures are today in the collection of the Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart. One of the most famous 
works in Roeder's possession was Jan van Amstel's (ca. 1500-1543/4) Christ Entering 
Jerusalem (ca. 1540). 

116 This Prince-Bishop and Elector commissioned two paintings from Pellegrini: Hercules 
Receives the Golden Apples from the Hesperides and Sophonisba Receives Massinissa's 
Message and the Cup of Poison for his new picture gallery at Schloss Weissenstein, 
Pommersfelden. See Knox, 1995, 181; Russell, “The International Taste for Venetian Art,” 
in Jane Martineau and Andrew Robinson, eds., The Glory of Venice: Art in the Eighteenth 
Century, exh. cat. (New Haven & London: Yale University Press & the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1994), 49. 

117 For Schénborn’s letters to Italian artists concerning his commissions from them, see the 
following compendia: Chroust, et al., eds., 1931/1955; Walter Boll, "Zur Geschichte der 
Kunstbestrebungen des Kurfürsten von Mainz, Lothar Franz von Schönborn,’ Neues 
Archiv für die Geschichte der Stadt Heidelberg und der Kurpfalz 13 (1925): 168—248. 

118  Boccazzi, 1986, 181. 

119 Knox, 1995, 180-181. These works were respectively Hannibal Swears Enmity to Rome, The 
Sacrifice of Polyxena, Susanna and the Elders, and The Infant Moses Tramples on Pharaoh’s 
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(Figs. 153-154), Lothar Franz von Schönborn was an avid art collector and he 
possessed considerable holdings of not only Italian works but Flemish and 
Dutch paintings as well.120 

These prints derive from Kleiner's celebrated book of Schónborn's pal- 
aces, Warhaffte Vorstellung beyder Hoch-Grafflich. Schlósser Weissenstein ob 
Pommersfeld und Gaibach (1728), which richly illustrated their interiors and 
exteriors.!?! Eberhard Ludwig could well have known this publication or 
owned a copy, especially because it was published just one year after Frisoni's 
Vues de la Residence Ducale. Alternatively, Schónborn might have been aware 
of the Duke's volume and sought his initial inspiration from it in commission- 
ing the Warhaffte Vorstellung. The nearly contemporaneous release of these 
books, both of which contain images of elaborate ceiling frescoes and that 
were printed by the same Augsburg publishing house established by Jeremias 
Wolff (1663-1724), further underscores their key role in conveying icono- 
graphic and decorative ideas exchanged among German aristocrats.!2* Not 
only were the construction and decoration of the palaces themselves of crucial 
significance to each patron but the visual marketing of them through lavishly 
engraved publications proved equally vital to achieving their ambitions of 
promoting architectural and artistic patronage and competing politically and 
socially with rival sovereigns from neighboring courts. The surge in production 
of these books also coincided with the growing interest among the Austro- 
German nobility in patronizing the arts and learning. 

Given the existing evidence that points to Eberhard Ludwig's lack of serious 
interest in art collecting, it is probable that he commissioned these illustrated 
books to claim for himself an important role as a patron of the arts. Such an 





Crown. Friedrich Carl served as Prince-Bishop of Würzburg and Bamberg and acted as 
Imperial-Vice Chancellor. 

120 For a comprehensive account of the Schónborn collections, see Hermann Maué and 
Sonja Brink, eds., Die Grafen von Schönborn: Kirchenfürsten, Sammler, Mäzene, exh. cat. 
(Nuremburg: Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 1989). 

121 See Kleiner, 1728. 

122 Wolff published the majority of illustrated architectural books in the Empire, and he 
became the premier printer of this genre. His primary engraver was Johann August 
Corvinus (1683-1738) and together with Wolff's successor, Johann Balthasar Probst 
(1673-1750), they produced dozens of publications from 1710 through the 1750s. These 
texts included Decker’s Fürstlicher Baumeister and Diesel's Elustrierende Augenwerde. 
Augsburg and Leipzig counted among the most outstanding centers of book publishing 
in the German lands. For further information on Wolff's enterprise, see Werner Schwarz, 
"Vom ‘simplen’ Uhrmacher zum Kunstverleger: Jeremias Wolff und seine Nachfolger," 
in: Helmut Gier, ed., Augsburger Buchdruck und Verlagswesen. Von den Anfängen bis zur 
Gegenwart (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 1997), 567—618. 
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image was increasingly critical to early eighteenth-century German rulers as 
the Reich's former, militarily-oriented culture and society began to change in 
the late 1720s. Since the Duke maintained close political contact with other 
sovereigns, he was probably well aware of their superiority as art collectors 
and sponsors in comparison to him. Therefore, publications and paintings pro- 
duced at his court served a more propagandistic purpose as ceremonial repre- 
sentations of pomp, display, and luxury that could be used to qualify his equal 
membership in this elite group of philanthropic, sophisticated sovereigns. 


The Iconography of Ludwigsburg: Changing Themes and Shifts in 
Aristocratic Society and Culture 


Despite his political errors, Eberhard Ludwig glorified his military positions and 
victories in the War of the Spanish Succession in a variety of media through- 
out the palace. For example, Diego Carlone’s stucco figures of prisoners of war 
appear in the Östliche Spiegelgalerie of the Altes Corps de Logis (Figs. 155— 
156). The sculptor portrayed several groups of shackled men seated below the 
Duke's arms, armor, canons, and flags to illustrate his successful defeat of his 
enemies. Colomba further honored his patron's achievements through several 
frescoes (1712) in the Ostliche Spiegelgalerie and in the Herkuleszimmer of the 
Ordensbau. 

In his Victory of the Olympian Gods over the Giants with the Aid of the Half- 
God Hercules and The Reception of Hercules on Olympus the artist compared 
Eberhard Ludwig's triumphs with those of the ancient Greek hero.!23 A group 
of stucco reliefs in the Herkuleszimmer by Tomaso Soldati (1665-1743) depict 
scenes from the Twelve Labors, which suggests that the Duke’s bravery and 
heroism in battle paralleled the valor of Hercules. These episodes include The 
Death of Hera's Snake, The Struggle with the Nemean Lion, The Duel with Antaeus, 
and The Capture of Cerberus. A virtuous and courageous figure in ancient 
mythology, Hercules was required to overcome adversity by completing his 
Twelve Labors in order to become accepted into the realm of the gods. The 
Duke no doubt wished to connect his participation in the War of the Spanish 
Succession and his struggle to attain more power and territory in the Empire 
to Hercules’ legendary deeds. 

In addition to representing himself as Hercules, Eberhard Ludwig later 
sought to link himself with Achilles through Scotti's series of Trojan War frescoes 
(1731-1733) in the Bildergalerie (Fig. 157) directly opposite the Ahnengalerie. 





123 Zahlten, 1981, 31-35. For illustrations of the Hercules subjects, see Fulco, 2014, 
Figs. 4.61—4.63. 
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Like Colomba's images of Hercules, this painting cycle associates Achilles' 
heroism and courage in the Trojan War with the Duke's actions in the War of 
the Spanish Succession. Scotti’s works similarly glorify Eberhard Ludwig’s mili- 
tary appointments and compare this classical Greek battle with eighteenth- 
century Imperial warfare. For example, Achilles carries the Imperial Battle Flag 
and Marshal Staff, two attributes of Eberhard Ludwig’s military titles, in The 
Destruction of Troy (Fig. 158).124 It appears that Scotti based his renditions of 
these arms and regalia on similar types found in Diego's prisoner sculptures of 
the Ostliche Spiegelgalerie. 

In relation to the frescoes and plaster sculptures that adorn other parts of 
the interior at Schloss Ludwigsburg, the Ahnengalerie cycle may be consid- 
ered as part of the evolution of an overall artistic program in the palace. This 
scheme sought to establish a loosely unified theme of ancient narratives and 
allegories. Its overarching concept commences with honoring the Duke’s mil- 
itary involvements via Colomba’s and Soldati’s Hercules iconography of the 
Altes Corps de Logis and Scotti’s Trojan War series in the Bildergalerie. This 
program culminates in the Ahnengalerie with the Duke’s protection of the arts 
and creation of peace through his wise and just rule. 

Frisoni, Carlone, Scotti, and Colomba probably collaborated with Eberhard 
Ludwig and each other to develop this decorative scheme. As in Ansbach, 
the artists, architect, and the Duke might have created a booklet (now lost) 
before work began on the decoration that described the frescoes in each of the 
rooms of the palace. Carlone probably relied upon such a manual in executing 
both the Ahnengalerie series and future frescoes so that he could repeat and 
readapt his iconography according to each commission.!2° After developing 
the ideas for the palace’s imagery, Carlone, Colomba, and Scotti probably pre- 
sented their patron with a bozzetto of each of their finished frescoes (described 
in the pamphlet) for his approval.!2® 

Evidence of an overarching theme in the palace’s decoration exists in many 
parts of the complex. For example, by including Hercules in Gloria dei Principi, 
Carlone referred back to Colomba’s Victory of the Olympian Gods, The Reception 
of Hercules on Olympus, and Soldati’s stucco reliefs in the Herkuleszimmer. 
Even in the last years of his reign, the Duke continued to compare himself 





124 Zahlten, 1977, 20. 

125 One such written program survives for Carlone’s Ansbach ceiling. It describes the 
painting’s specific iconography and allegories in detail. For discussions of this document, 
see Hagen, in Krückmann, 1990, exh. cat., 107—116; Garas, “Carlo Carlone in Deutschland,” 
in Schmidt, Garas, exh. cat., 1989, 63. 

126 Rave, 2004, 144. 
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with this virtuous Greek hero. As Johannes Zahlten and Telse Lubitz maintain, 
Hercules' presence in Carlone's fresco suggests that both he and Eberhard 
Ludwig might be viewed as the “protectors of the arts and sciences.”127 

The creation of these frescoes and the juxtaposition of their diverging ico- 
nographies epitomized a crucial shift that occurred in Imperial culture and 
society from the 1690s to the early 1740s. Following the conclusion of the War 
of the Spanish Succession and the Ottoman Wars, the Austro-German aristoc- 
racy gradually moved away from representing military authority and measured 
its greatness and virtue according to the pursuit of cultural and philanthropic 
activities, viz. sponsoring the liberal arts and sciences. The nobility’s pre- 
dilection for and fascination with visualizing these endeavors originated in the 
first decades of the eighteenth century but rapidly accelerated from the late 
1720s through the 1760s.!28 

Whereas military prowess and heroism characterized the iconographic pro- 
gram of the Altes Corps de Logis, artistic patronage and the pursuit of learn- 
ing more heavily underpinned the imagery of the Neues Corps de Logis. This 
change in pictorial themes closely paralleled the progress of European interna- 
tional affairs and the course of Eberhard Ludwig’s own political career from the 
early to mid-eighteenth century. While the Duke’s participation in the War of 
the Spanish Succession had previously demanded that he commission paint- 
ings and stuccoes primarily commemorating his military service, once this 
conflict had concluded, he elected to direct more of his attention to honoring 
his nobler pursuits of the arts and knowledge. Although Eberhard Ludwig did 
not completely abandon subjects related to war in the Neues Corps de Logis, 
he instead employed them to suggest that his military involvements were acts 
of duty required by him in order to inaugurate a new era of peace and prosper- 
ity in which his sponsorship of the arts could flourish. 

With this conscious transition in iconographic and thematic emphases at 
Ludwigsburg, it is clear that Carlone had grown increasingly sensitive to his 
patron’s changing attitudes and needs. The Ahnengalerie and Bildergalerie 





127  Zahlten, 1981, 38, cited in Lubitz, 1989, 149-153. 

128 This theme's extensive proliferation of profane and sacred fresco painting by the 1740s 
further underscores its displacement of military subjects. Cycles that featured this kind 
of imagery flourished not merely at large courts but small ones as well, both secular 
and ecclesiastical throughout the German principalities. For example, following Italian 
models, the local painters Johann Heinrich Ritter (active 1720—1751) and Johann Ernst 
Heinsius painted allegories of the liberal arts and sciences (1748-1749, early 1760s) 
at Schloss Heidecksburg in Thuringia. These subjects also abounded in the libraries 
of Catholic monasteries such as Wiblingen and Schüssenried. For a listing of relevant 


commissions, see Table 1. 
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frescoes attempted to strike a balance between the opposing themes of war 
and enlightened princely patronage. They glorify the favorable consequences 
of their mutual cooperation in attaining a state of peace and harmony. In addi- 
tion, Carlone was equally attuned to the Empire’s evolving social and cultural 
conditions and he tailored his imagery according to these circumstances. 
Whereas in Vienna Carlone more directly compared Count von Daun and 
Prince Eugene to mythological heroes by apotheosizing them as military com- 
manders on Olympus, at Ludwigsburg he and Scotti more abstractly associated 
Eberhard Ludwig with his wartime service through selected allegories and key 
scenes from the Trojan War.!29 

For example, in The Victory of Virtue (Merit) with the Glorification of the Arts 
at Palais Daun-Kinsky, Carlone depicted the Count as an ancient Roman gen- 
eral in the heavens surrounded by allegories of princely virtue and an obel- 
sik. The personifications of the arts and learning figure prominently in this 
fresco but Carlone deliberately situated them in the ceiling’s two side vaults 
rather than in its central glorification to highlight his patron’s military valor. 
In Gloria dei Principi, the artist moved the arts and sciences from their former 
location along the composition’s sides to its center, thereby suggesting the new 
significance of these allegories. By synthesizing and elaborating on key picto- 
rial models first developed by Rottmayr in Salzburg, Carlone decisively capital- 
ized on this type of iconography and produced a unique imagery that afforded 
multiple possibilities and variations. 

In contrast to the iconographic programs at Bensberg and Schleissheim, 
those at Ludwigsburg decisively amplified the apotheosis of noble artis- 
tic patronage and accorded it the same degree of importance and prestige 
as military-related subjects by altering their usual architectural contexts. 
Eberhard Ludwig and his team of artists and decorators achieved this new 
emphasis by strategically relocating a type of allegorical imagery which had 
previously occupied highly exclusive, domestic spaces to the Ahnengalerie, 
one of Ludwigsburg's most accessible rooms. 

Whereas at Bensberg Bellucci's Fine Arts and Painting was installed in the 
Electoral Retirade and could only be viewed by an exclusive group of visitors, a 
wide audience of aristocrats at Ludwigsburg could see Gloria dei Principi while 
walking between the Altes and Neues Corps de Logis. By placing Carlone's 
paintings in this space, the Duke made them more easily visible to his guests. 
Unlike Bensberg, where only images of political and military triumph such 





129 In The Reception of Hercules on Olympus (1712), Colomba also had closely compared 
Eberhard Ludwig's military deeds to those of specific ancient heroes by portraying him as 


a new Hercules. 
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as Fall of the Giants and Fall of Phaeton appeared in the readily accessible 
grand staircases, Ludwigsburg established a key precedent for a new, publi- 
cized spatial placement of this iconography that a host of other rulers would 
later emulate.!50 


Conclusion 


The Ludwigsburg frescoes were some of Carlone's most successful works north 
of the Alps because they so harmoniously accorded with the interior stucco 
decoration, much of which was completed by Diego and Riccardo Retti. As a 
result of this collaborative effort on the part of a remarkable team of Italian 
artists, artisans, and architects, the palace's interior as a whole achieved a 
coherency and consistency that reflected their unified style and mature, per- 
sonal decorative scheme.'*! 

It is highly significant that the Duke elected Carlone to fresco the 
Ahnengalerie. As mentioned earlier, Eberhard Ludwig had designated this 
room for the display of his ancestors' portraits. In this regard, he may have 
wished to portray himself as the great preserver of art and culture in the ducal 
family line so that he would be remembered for his achievements. By celebrat- 
ing his sponsorship of the arts at Schloss Ludwigsburg, he left his mark on the 
palace for his contemporaries and successors to admire, revere, and emulate. 
Indeed, Dukes Carl Alexander and Carl Eugen followed their predecessor's 
example by further expanding the residence and outfitting its interiors with 
new decorations. Carl Eugen, in particular, became renowned for his lavish 
artistic patronage and he founded the Academy of Fine Arts, Stuttgart, in 1761.152 

Despite Eberhard Ludwig's shortcomings as a ruler, he initiated a period 
of tremendous artistic and architectural creativity at Schloss Ludwigsburg 
whose scope and scale remained unprecedented and unparalleled in the 
German states for much of the early eighteenth-century. The Duke constructed 
one of the largest palaces in the Empire. Only residences such as the Berlin 
Stadtschloss, Salzdahlum, Schleissheim, and Mannheim rivaled it in size. 
Through the assistance and remarkable connections of Nette and Frisoni, 





130 Most notably the Margrave of Ansbach, Clemens August, and Car Philipp von 
Greiffeinclau commissioned apotheoses of the arts for their palaces' state ballrooms and 
staircases. 

131  Barigozzi Brini and Garas, 1967, 61. 

132 For further information on the Stuttgart Academy, one of the largest of its kind in the 
south German states at the time, see Henning and Hóper, 2004. 
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Eberhard Ludwig commissioned a network of Italian artists, architects, and 
craftsmen whose quality and number would never again be equaled in the 
Empire. His employment of these men at his court, in particular Carlone, 
afforded them great success and the opportunity to pursue further commis- 
sions in the German principalities and beyond. The fame that the Lombardian 
painter achieved at Ludwigsburg provided him even more prestige with which 
to serve the Margrave in Ansbach in 1734 and Clemens August at Brühl from 
1748 to 1752. 

Carlone’s Ludwigsburg frescoes are significant in the history of early 
eighteenth-century German palace decoration in a variety of ways. First, 
the process by which the paintings were created provides invaluable insight 
into our understanding of how networks of painters, architects, sculptors, 
stuccoists, and craftsmen operated at the courts of the period. We learn that 
these designers and decorators, in collaboration with their patrons, worked 
as a team to produce the frescoes. They relied upon a set of shared conven- 
tions that employed specific allegorical motifs and themes derived from and 
conveyed via illustrated architectural books and iconographical manuals. By 
undertaking the Ahnengalerie cycle, Carlone established an iconography of 
princely artistic patronage as his defining artistic style. Ultimately, this imagery 
proved enormously popular among the German nobility and it also guaran- 
teed his future success in Lombardy. Through his perfection of this theme, he 
demonstrated a remarkable awareness of and sensitivity to the changing social 
and cultural milieu within the Empire. 

Furthermore, the Ahnengalerie cycle would remain unequaled both in scope 
and size for nearly twenty years. It was not until 1753, when Tiepolo completed 
his frescoes in the Wiirzburg Residenz, that another eighteenth-century Italian 
painter surpassed Carlone’s Ludwigsburg commission with a series that was 
comparable in terms of scale and subject matter. Unlike his predecessors and 
contemporaries, who usually relied upon a specific episode from the life of an 
ancient mythological hero to compose their largest honorific fresco, Carlone 
distinguished himself from them, for he did not employ such figures to glorify 
his patron. Instead, he assembled various allegorical motifs from both painted 
and printed sources in Gloria dei Principi and developed his own imagery that 
specifically celebrated both his sponsor’s political achievements and patron- 
age of the arts and learning. 

By commissioning these frescoes, Eberhard Ludwig represented him- 
self, his court, and his residence at the apex of the arts and learning in both 
Wiirttemberg and in Europe at large. Thus, Carlone effectively visualized an 
official, ducal policy of cultural philanthropy and the protection of knowledge 
that intriguingly prefigured Tiepolo’s imagery at Wiirzburg, to which we shall 
now turn. 
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FIGURE 111 


Anonymous, Portrait of Duke Eberhard Ludwig von 


Württemberg, ca. 1720, oil on canvas, Ludwigsburg, 
Schlossmuseum. 


SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 112 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, The Victory of Virtue (Merit) with the 
Glorification of the Arts, ca. 1716—1717, fresco, Vienna, staircase, 
Palais Daun-Kinsky. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 114 Giulio Quaglio, The Glory of St. Nicholas, 1702-1706, fresco, Ljubljana, 


St. Nicholas Church. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY IGNES ZGONC. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 116 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail from Gloria dei Principi, 1731-1733, fresco, 
Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN 
BADEN-WURTTEMBERG. 
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FIGURE 117 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail from Gloria dei Principi, Minerva and the 
Arts, 1731-1733, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN 
BADEN-WÜRTTEMBERG. 
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FIGURE 118 Giovanni Battista Gaulli (il Baciccio), The Adoration of the 
Sacred Name of Jesus, 1672, fresco, Rome, Il Gesu. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY LIVIO ANDRONICO. WIKIMEDIA 
COMMONS. 
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ЕІСОКЕ 119 Andrea Pozzo, The Міѕѕіопагу Work of е Jesuits апа the Triumph of 
St. Ignatius, 1691-1694, fresco, Rome, Sant'Ignazio. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY TORE URNES. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 120 Philipp Joseph Jenisch and Johann Friedrich Nette, Schloss Ludwigsburg, 
Altes Corps de Logis, 1706-1714, south facade. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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ЕТСОВЕ 121 Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, Neues Corps de Logis, Ludwigsburg, 


1715-1733, south facade. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR’S PHOTO. 





FIGURE 122 Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg, west facade. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE123 Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 124 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail from Gloria dei Principi, 
1731-1733, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND 
GARTEN BADEN-WÜRTTEMBERG. 
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FIGURE 125 Luca Antonio Colomba, Allegory of Painting with Eberhard Ludwig's 
Portrait, 1771, fresco, Ordensaal, Schloss Ludwigbsurg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 127 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, The Apotheosis of Charles уп and 
his Empire, 1750-1752, fresco, Gardensaal, Brühl, Schloss 
Augustusburg. 





FIGURE 128 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail of The Apotheosis of Charles уп and his 
Empire, portrait of Elector Clemens August, 1750-1752, fresco, Gardesaal, 
Brühl, Schloss Augustusburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 129 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail of obelisk from Gloria dei Principi, 
1731-1733, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN 


BADEN-WURTTEMBERG. 
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FIGURE 130 

Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail of Gloria dei 
Principi, coat of arms with repainted 
cartouche of King Friedrich Wilhelm Karl von 
Württemberg, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss 
Ludwigsburg. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE 
SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN 
BADEN-WURTTEMBERG. 





FIGURE 131 

Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, Allegories 
of Painting and Sculpture, 1737-1733, 
fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss 
Ludwigsburg. 

SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS 
LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 132 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, Allegories of Architecture and the 
Sciences, 1731-1733, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF STAATLICHE SCHLOSSER UND GARTEN 
BADEN-WURTTEMBERG. 
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FIGURE 134 


Johann Michael Rottmayr, Allegory of Painting and 


Music, пуп, fresco, Schöne Galerie, Salzburg Residenz 
PHOTO: COURTESY OF THE 


SCHLOSSVERWALTUNG SALZBURG. 
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FIGURE 135 Salomon Kleiner, View of the Marble Hall in the Upper 
Belvedere, Vienna, 1731, engraving from Residences 
Memorables De l'incomparable Heros de nótre Siecle. 
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Paul Decker, Ceiling of the Ante-Cabinet, туп, engraving from 
Fürstlicher Baumeister. 


Paul Decker, Ceiling of the Audience Chamber, 1711, engraving 
from Fürstlicher Baumeister. 
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FIGURE 139 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, Alexander the Great Presents Campaspe to 


Apelles, 1731-1733, fresco, Ahnengalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 141 Johann Georg Hertel, Magnificence, 1758-1760, engraving from the 
Hertel edition of Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia. 
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FIGURE 142 Cosmas Damian Asam, Self-Portrait from Triumph of Apollo, 1730, fresco, 
Ovalsaal, Schloss Alteglofsheim. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 143 Gottfried Bernhard Göz, Self-Portrait from Allegory of the Five Senses, 1751, 
fresco, Schloss Leitheim, Kaisheim Abbey. 
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FIGURE144 Johann Friedrich Nette, perspective from the south with a proposed facade 
elevation, 1709-1712, engraving from Vues et parties principales de Louis-Bourg. 





FIGURE 145 Johann Friedrich Nette, cross-sections of the Ordensaal, 1709-1712, engraving 


from Vues et parties principales de Louis-Bourg. 
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FIGURE 146 Johann Friedrich Nette, proposed elevations of the south facade, 1709-1712, 
engraving from Vues et parties principales de Louis-Bourg. 
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Johann Friedrich Nette, perspective of the palace from the south, 1713, 
engraving from Vues et parties principales де Louis-Bourg. 
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FIGURE 148 Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, perspective of Schloss Ludwigsburg and the 
Lustgarten from the south with views of the palace courtyard, 1724-1727, 
engraving from Vues de la residence ducale de Louisbourg. 
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FIGURE 149 Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, palace additions from the east, 1724-1727, engraving 
from Vues de la residence ducale de Louisbourg. 





FIGURE 150 Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, cross-section, view, and plan of the Schlosskapelle with 


ceiling frescoes, 1724-1727, engraving from Vues de la residence ducale de 
Louisbourg. 
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FIGURE 151 Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, view of the Ordensaal with ceiling fresco, 1724-1727, 
engraving from Vues de la residence ducale de Louisbourg. 





FIGURE 152 Giovanni Pietro Scotti, Virtue in the 
Presence of the Olympian Gods, 1731-1733, 


fresco, Ordensaal, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 155 Ostliche Spiegelgalerie, Altes Corps de Logis, 1710-1715, Schloss 


Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 156 Diego Carlone, Turkish prisoners, 1710—1712, 
stucco, Altes Corps de Logis, Óstliche 
Spiegelgalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
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FIGURE157 Bildergalerie, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 





FIGURE 158 Pietro Scotti, The Destruction of Troy, 1731-1733, fresco, Bildergalerie, Schloss 


Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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MAP 7 Carlo Carlone's Main Commissions in Europe. 
MAP PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG 
NOTE: THIS LIST CONSISTS OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT COMMISSIONS BY 
CARLO CARLONE. 
PROJECTION: 
EUROPE LAMBERT CONFORMAL CONIC 
DRAFTED 7/2/2012 


Commissions and Their Dates (Chronological Order) 


1 Stift St. Nikola, Stephansdom, Neue 9. Schloss Mirabell (Salzburg), 1723 (Fresco 
Residenz, and Kirche St. Michael Destroyed 1818) 
(Passau), 1708-1714 10. Chiesa di Santa Maria (Scaria), 1726 

2. Pfarrkirche St. Stephan (Kirchberg am 1a. Clam-Gallas Palace (Prague), 1727 
Wagram), 1712 ub. Smiřice Palace, 1727 

3. Palais Daun-Kinsky (Vienna), 1716 uc. Schloss Hof (Schlosshof), 1727 

4a. Schloss Hetzendorf (Vienna), 1717 12. Basilika St. Martin (Weingarten), 1731 

4b. Landhaus (Linz), 1717 (Fresco Destroyed 13. Schloss Heimsheim, 1732 
1800) 14. Ansbach Residenz, 1734 

5. Stift Lambach, 1718-1723 15. Duomo di Monza, 1738-1744 

6. Schloss Ludwigsburg, 1720—1721, 1730-1733, 16. Villa Lechi (Montirone), 1745-1747 
1736-1737 17. Schloss Augustusburg (Brühl), 1750-1752 

7. Cathedral of St. John the Baptist 18. Palazzo Gaifami (Brescia), 1754—1755 
(Wrocław), 1721 19. Palazzo Giovio (Como), 1774 


8. Schloss Belvedere (Vienna), 1721-1722 
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DIAGRAM 18 Schloss Ludwigsburg, Frescoes in the Bildergalerie and Ahnengalerie. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 3/6/2012, BILDERGALERIE PART BASED UPON A PLAN FROM 
JOHANNES ZAHLTEN, "EIN SCHWABISCHER ACHILL: PIETRO SCOTTIS 
FRESKEN IN DER BILDERGALERIE DES LUDWIGSBURGER SCHLOSSES,” 
IN JAHRBUCH DER STAATLICHEN KUNSTSAMMLUNGEN IN 
BADEN-WÜRTTEMBERG 14 (1977); AHNENGALERIE PART BASED 
UPON A PLAN FROM ILSE MANKE, "DIE FRESKEN VON CARLO CARLONE 
IN DER AHNENGALERIE DES LUDWIGSBURGER SCHLOSSES,” IN 
PANTHEON 32 (1974). 
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Pietro Scotti, The Trojan War, 1731-1733 
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SCHLOSS LUDWIGSBURG (1703 - 1764) 
Philipp Joseph Jenisch, Johann Friedrich Nette, 
Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, and Philippe de la Guépiére, Architects 


First Floor Plan 
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DIAGRAM 19 Schloss Ludwigsburg, First Floor Plan. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 2/21/2012, BASED UPON PLANS FROM ROLF BIDLINGMAIER 
ET AL., SCHLOSS LUDWIGSBURG: GESCHICHTE EINER BAROCKEN RESIDENZ, 
TUBINGEN AND STUTTGART: SILBERBURG VERLAG AND 
STAATSANZEIGER-VERLAG, 2004. 
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SCHLOSS LUDWIGSBURG (1703 - 1764) 
Philipp Joseph Jenisch, Johann Friedrich Nette, 
Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, and Philippe de la Guépiére, Architects 


Second Floor Plan 
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DIAGRAM 20 Schloss Ludwigsburg, second floor plan. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 2/21/2012, BASED UPON PLANS FROM BIDLINGMAIER ET AL., 
2004. 
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SCHLOSS LUDWIGSBURG (1703-1764) 
Philipp Joseph Jenisch, Johann Friedrich Nette, 
Donato Giuseppe Frisoni, and Philippe de la Guépiére, Architects 
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CHAPTER 6 


Prince-Episcopal Patronage and World Civilization: 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo’s Apollo and the Four 
Continents in the Würzburg Residenz (1751-1753) 


Painters should aim to succeed in great works, the kind that can please 
noble, rich people, for it is they who determine the fortunes of the 
Masters, and not other people, who cannot buy paintings of great value. 
Therefore, the mind of the painter must always be directed towards the 
Sublime, the Heroic, towards Perfection.! 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO, Venice, 1762. 


What renders [Würzburg] remarkable is a Building which surprised us 
all, because we had never before heard of it & did not there expect to 
meet with such a thing. Tis a prodigous magnificent Palace of the Bishop, 
who is the Sovereign. Tis all of hewn Stone and of the richest Architecture. 
I do think the King of France has not such a House. If it be less than 
Versailles, tis more compleat and finsh'd. What a surprising thing it is, 
that these petty Princes can build such Palaces? But it has been fifty years 
a rearing; & tis the chief Expence of Ecclesiastics.? 


DAVID HUME, 1748. 


Introduction 


Of all the artists examined in this study, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo is by far the 
most famous and skilled. He excelled in creating both fresco and oil paintings, 
and art historians widely regard his copious drawings, preparatory sketches, 
ricordi (copies of his own works), and prints to be individual masterpieces in 
their own right. Like Pellegrini, Ricci, and Carlone, Tiepolo served a wide range 





1 Quoted in Keith Christiansen, “Tiepolo, Theater, and the Notion of Theatricality" The Art 
Bulletin 81: 4 (December 1999), 689, from "Giambattista Tiepolo,’ Nuova Veneta Gazzetta, Mar. 
20, 1762, originally cited in Francis Haskell, Patrons and Painters: Art and Society in Baroque 
Italy (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1980). 

2 Quoted and cited in Blanning, 2002, 72—73 and Svetlana Alpers, Michael Baxandall, Tiepolo 
and the Pictorial Intelligence (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1994), 101. 
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of patrons in the Italian territories, but he also traveled abroad to the courts 
of Würzburg and Madrid to fulfill a variety of religious and secular commis- 
sions. Tiepolo’s cycle in the Wiirzburg Residenz, often considered his greatest 
achievement, epitomized the culmination of monumental Venetian decora- 
tive painting which had begun in the Renaissance under Veronese and contin- 
ued well into the mid-eighteenth century. Truly considered a master painter 
in the Grand Manner, Tiepolo counted among the last artists of his kind to 
flourish prior to the rise of Neoclassicism in Europe during the 1760s and 1770s. 

This chapter centers on Tiepolo’s elaborate ceiling fresco, Apollo and the 
Four Continents (1751-1753), in the Treppenhaus of the Würzburg Residenz, and 
it examines how this painting relates to the specific ambitions of his patron 
Prince-Bishop Carl Philipp von Greiffenclau.? Specifically, this section explores 
how the artist’s painting embodies aspects of the Enlightenment discourse on 
civilization that characterized societal development as a stadial process in 
which mankind advanced from a state of barbarism to a condition of refine- 
ment. During the eighteenth century, French and English intellectuals avidly 
studied and wrote about world cultures, classified different types of native 
inhabitants, and assembled their finding into treatises that sought to explain 
the progression of societies in relation to four-stage theories of civilization. 
With the widespread publication and dissemination of these ideas throughout 
mid-eighteenth century Europe, these accounts would have been accessible to 
Imperial aristocrats such as the Prince-Bishop. 

As will be demonstrated, Tiepolo elevated Europe above Asia, America, and 
Africa, and he juxtaposed non-Western peoples with a relatively uniform and 
unified Europe in which the principality of Franconia played a central role. 
In responding to stadial theories of social development, I argue that the artist 
attempted to trace the advancement of world civilization from its origins in 
the “primitive,” tribal cultures of America and Africa to its arrival at a political 
and cultural zenith in Europe. In this continent, the noblest pursuits of the arts 
and learning reign supreme and are valued over military prowess and heroism. 
Furthermore, in focusing on his representation of Greiffenclau and the team 
of creative talents at his court, Tiepolo celebrated the collaboration between 





3 This chapter focuses solely on the Treppenhaus fresco because an examination of the 
Kaisersaal cycle is beyond the parameters of the present study. In addition, scholars have 
more exhaustively discussed the latter paintings in the pertinent literature. For example, 
consult Peter Stephan, »Im Glanz der Majestát des Reiches« Tiepolo und die Würzburger 
Residenz, Die Reichsidee der Schónborn und die politische Ikonologie des Barock (WeifSenhorn: 
Anton H. Konrad Verlag, 2002); Büttner, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. Die Fresken in der Residenz 
zu Würzburg (Würzburg: Edition Popp, 1980). 
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both the sovereign and his artists, and glorified their reciprocal relationship 
which gave rise to this apogee of civilization. 

In these ways, the Prince-Bishop aimed to qualify his province’s promi- 
nence within an international context and asserted that he integrally belonged 
to a superior, cosmopolitan European culture, not merely a German one. By 
employing Tiepolo and his colleagues, Greiffenclau could claim leadership of 
this sophisticated aristocracy, express his intellectual authority about global 
civilization, and further legitimize and bolster his claims to power. 

The existing literature on Apollo and the Four Continents is exhaustive and 
a complete review of the scholarship is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
Therefore, below are cited the works of two authors whose observations relate 
to our concentration on stadial theories of civilization and that will provide 
a point of departure for further inquiry. While most scholars have generally 
interpreted Tiepolo’s painting in close relation to Imperial political affairs 
and the Prince-Bishop’s self-representation as a just and wise Franconian 
ruler and patron, they have not fully explored the work’s possible links with 
Enlightenment ideas about the origins and development of human society.* 

Kriickmann and Hans Steidle have offered interpretations of the program 
that primarily explained its iconography and overall conception in terms of 
eighteenth-century hierarchies of world civilizations.? For them, Tiepolo’s 
Four Continents can be ranked in the following order of superiority accord- 
ing to their degree of cultural sophistication (with the last culture constituting 
the nadir of society): America, Africa, Asia, and Europe. They argue that this 
categorization of the continents dictates the fresco’s compositional organiza- 
tion and the sequence in which the viewer is supposed to observe the painting 
while ascending the staircase. Building upon Kriickmann’s assertions, Steidle 
cited passages from texts by Montesquieu (1689—1755) and Daniel Defoe (1661- 
1730) in order to illustrate some of the common European misconceptions and 





4 Forsome of the key interpretations of this fresco, see Werner Helmberger, Matthias Staschull, 
Tiepolos Welt: das Deckenfresko im Treppenhaus der Residenz Wiirzburg (Munich: Bayerische 
Schlósserverwaltung, 2006); Büttner, "Ikonographie, Rhetorik und Zeremoniell in Tiepolos 
Fresken der Würzburger Residenz,” in Krückmann, exh. cat., vol. 2, 1996, 54—62; Büttner, 1980; 
idem, 1979, 159-186; Erika Simon, “Sol, Virtus und Veritas im Würzburger Treppenhausfresko 
des Giovanni Battista Tiepolo,” Pantheon 29 (1971): 483-496; Freeden and Lamb, 1956. 

5 HansSteidle, "Die Vier Erdteile im Dienste des Absolutismus— Tiepolos Deckenfresko in der 
Würzburger Residenz,” in Katharina Bosl von Pappe, ed., Würzburg in der Fremde—Fremdsein 
in Würzburg (Würzburg: Echter Verlag, 2004), 65-67; Krückmann, Heaven on Earth, Tiepolo: 
Masterpieces of the Würzburg Years, Munich: Prestel Verlag, 1996. 
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stereotypes of foreign cultures that underpinned western ethnic classification 
systems in the mid-eighteenth century.® 

Although Krückmann and Steidle have touched upon several potential con- 
nections between Enlightenment attitudes toward world cultures and societal 
hierarchies, more can be said about their relationship. Later in this chapter, I 
will attempt to elaborate on how these concepts informed Apollo and the Four 
Continents and underpinned the Prince-Bishop's assertion of both coveted 
political authority and his position as a leader of European culture and soci- 
ety. As it will be elucidated, Greiffenclau's and Tiepolo's conceptions of and 
attitudes toward world cultures certainly conform to particular western biases 
and generalizations but they engage with them in a nuanced, equivocal man- 
ner. They ambivalently alternate between skepticism about and fascination for 
non-western peoples and customs in comparison to those of Europe. Though 
Tiepolo and his patron indeed established a stereotypical hierarchy of superior 
and inferior continents with Europe at the top, they brought them together in a 
remarkably cohesive visual dialogue that few painters and rulers had achieved 
before in the German states. Through an examination of specific examples 
from Tiepolo's fresco, it is suggested that he and Greiffenclau shared common 
goals and modes of expression which served a diverse range of purposes. 

Prior to exploring the relationship between Enlightenment theories of civi- 
lization and the Würzburg fresco, it is necessary to identify and explain some 
of the key underlying concepts associated with this phenomenon. Originally 
deriving their ideas from seventeenth-century philosophical texts written by 
such scholars as Grotius, Francis Bacon (1561-1626), and Hobbes, eighteenth- 
century thinkers essentially argued that societies developed through succes- 
sive stages based upon four different modes of subsistence: hunting; pasturage; 
agriculture; and commerce. In addition, cultures advanced (or in some cases 
declined) throughout history according to different sets of ideas and institu- 
tions that included law, property, government, customs, climate, manners, and 
morals.’ 





6 See Steidle, 2004, 65-67. 

7 For several accounts on the origins and development of stadial theories of civilization in the 
eighteenth century, see Anthony Pagden, The Enlightenment and Why It Still Matters (New 
York: Random House, Inc., 2013); Brett Bowden, The Empire of Civilization: The Evolution of an 
Imperial Idea (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009); Harriet Guest, Empire, Barbarism, 
and Civilisation: James Cook, William Hodges, and the Return to the Pacific (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007); Pagden, "The Defence of Civilization in Eighteenth- 
Century Social Theory,” History of the Human Sciences 1: 1 (1988): 33-45; Ronald Meek, Social 
Science and the Ignoble Savage (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976). 
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With these foundational principles in mind, British and French Enlighten- 
ment philosophers elaborated on their predecessors’ assertions and began to 
rank world civilizations in terms of their social, political, and cultural superiority. 
While many theorists studied and wrote extensively about these phenomena, 
some of the most seminal figures who contributed to its first phase of develop- 
ment were John Locke (1632-1704), Montesquieu, and Jean-Francois Lafiteau 
(1681-1746). Through their publication of key texts, Locke and his French suc- 
cessors paved the way for the propagation of stadial notions of civilization 
upon which other mid-eighteenth-century European scholars expanded. 

By the time that Tiepolo finished Apollo and the Four Continents, the next 
generation of French and Scottish philosophers, including Anne-Robert- 
Jacques Turgot (1727-1781), Adam Smith (1723-1791), and Adam Ferguson 
(1723-1816), were actively exploring their own four-stage theories of societal 
progress that further defined how Europeans viewed themselves, their history, 
and culture in relation to the central characteristics of other civilizations. It is 
within this emergent and evolving intellectual milieu that I attempt to situate 
Tiepolo’s fresco and consider how the artist, in conjunction with his patron, 
closely engaged with these philosophical concepts. 


Tiepolo’s Patron: Prince-Bishop Carl Philipp von Greiffenclau zu 
Vollrads 


Carl Philipp von Greiffenclau, the son of Johann Erwein von Greiffenclau 
(1663-1727) and Anna Lioba von Sickingen-Sickingen (died 1704), was born at 
Schloss Vollrads (near Ingelheim am Rhein) on December 1, 1690. As a boy, his 
parents determined that he would pursue a career as a clergyman. In 1701, he 
received his tonsure and his family moved to Wiirzburg, where they lived at the 
court of Johann Erwein's brother, Johann Philipp (1652-1719), who served as 
Prince-Bishop of that city from 1690 to 1719. In 1705, the young Greiffenclau was 
made a canon of the Cathedral Chapter there and he studied at the Universities 
of Wiirzburg and Mainz until 1710. Greiffenclau received a thorough educa- 
tion and learned Latin, Greek, Italian, and French. He was also a scholar and 
specialized in heraldry and genealogy. Following his studies, he embarked on 
his Kavaliersreise. The exact places Greiffenclau toured are unfortunately not 
known. However, it is likely that he spent time in the Italian states, saw Rome, 
and visited the Vatican when he was training as a Catholic priest.® 





8 Edith Schmidmaier-Kathke, “Fürstbischof Carl Philipp Greiffenclau, der Auftraggeber Tiepolos,’ 
in Krückmann, exh. cat., vol. 1, 1996, 58-65; Egon Johannes Greipl, "Greiffenclau zu Vollraths, 
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On May 30, 1715, Greiffenclau was officially inducted into the priesthood. 
By 1728, he was appointed Cathedral Capitular in Würzburg. Between this 
year and 1738, he served in various offices, including the Canonicate in Mainz, 
Speyer, and Grofskomburg. In the late 1730s, he became a Privy Councilor and 
Provost at the Collegial Monastery of Our Lady in Mainz. From 1738 to 1749, he 
obtained the rectorship of the University of Mainz, a job which put him in a 
favorable position to be elected as Prince-Bishop of Wiirzburg in April 1749. In 
that year, he helped to establish four new areas of study in the natural sciences 
at the University of Wurzburg. Additionally, he increased the salaries of the 
University's faculty.’ 

During Greiffenclau’s reign, he lost political control of Fulda, a key eccle- 
siastical territory in the neighboring province of Hesse that had belonged to 
Würzburg for well over a century. Nearly every prince-bishop had quarreled 
with their rival prince-abbots about Würzburg's spiritual jurisdiction over 
Fulda. Pope Benedict xiv (1675-1758) declared the independence of this city 
and its reigning prince-abbot in 1752 and made it an autonomous bishopric 
that would be granted all the ecclesiastical rights and privileges of other simi- 
lar Catholic Imperial states.!° In comparison to other rulers of the period, the 
Prince-Bishop did not maintain active relations with other foreign courts, 
though he, like most of his counterparts, was very well aware and informed of 
contemporary political affairs. He did receive members of the Imperial family 
but his primary guests at the Residenz were family members and Franconian 
aristocrats. 

The people of Würzburg jubilantly celebrated Greiffenclau's assumption 
of power with elaborate festivals because his predecessor, Anselm Franz von 
Ingelheim (1683-1749), had ineffectively governed from 1746 to 1749 and greed- 
ily spent funds on irrational alchemic experiments.! Greiffenclau revived 
the court, which had languished under Ingelheim, and more generously paid 
his staff, including Neumann, the Court Marshall, and the Stable Master. The 
Prince-Bishop dressed in sumptuous new clothes and furnished his employ- 
ees with lavish outhts. He looked after his family members by establishing 
Imperial fiefs for some of them and recommending ecclesiastical positions for 
others. In addition, Greiffenclau frequently invited his sister, Baroness Maria 
Anna Sophia (1722-1758) and her husband, Baron Ferdinand Sebastian von 





Karl Philipp Reichsfreiherr von (1690-1754), in Erwin Gratz, ed., Die Bischöfe des Heiligen 
Römischen Reiches, 1648-1803 (Berlin: Duncker & Humboldt Verlag, 1990), 159-160. 

9 Schmidmaier-Kathke, 1996, 62. 

10  Greipl, in Gratz, ed., 1990, 159-160. 

11 Schmidmaier-Kathke, 1996, 59. 
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Sickingen-Hohenburg (1715-1772), Knight-President of Freiburg im Breisgau, to 
the Residenz for extended visits. On one occasion in 1752, Maria Anna Sophia 
gave Tiepolo gifts of silverwork to thank him for some paintings he had com- 
pleted for her.12 

Given his aristocratic upbringing and extensive education, the Prince- 
Bishop was no doubt quite familiar with contemporary trends in the arts and 
culture of eighteenth-century Europe. Like other German ecclesiastical and 
secular princes, Greiffenclau had many opportunities to cultivate his intellec- 
tual pursuits as a university student and later as a clergyman. His Kavaliersreise 
exposed him to Europe's great palaces and fresco decorations and this jour- 
ney provided the young priest with considerable ideas and inspiration for the 
Würzburg decorative scheme. Since he held several posts in German universi- 
ties and cathedral chapters, he had equal access to their libraries whose hold- 
ings would have included books on a wide range of disciplines including the 
arts, architecture, philosophy, religion, and history. 

Later in his career, Greiffenclau further developed his interests in the arts 
and learning and collected a variety of paintings, books, and medals.!? Based 
upon his background, scholarly pastimes, and facility with foreign lan- 
guages, it is reasonable to conclude that the Prince-Bishop could have read 
about Enlightenment theories of civilization espoused by such thinkers as 
Locke, Montesquieu, and Lafiteau. Their publications were widely distributed 
throughoutthe Reich in both French and German. Furthermore, stadial notions 
of civilization had previously circulated in the Empire through the writings 
of key seventeenth-century philosophers, most notably Grotius, Hobbes, and 
Pufendorf whose renowned book De jure naturae et gentium (1672) was a staple 
of many German princely libraries. 


12 Ibid. 

13  IntheGreiffenclau Hausarchiv of Schloss Vollrads (c/o the Hessisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, 
Wiesbaden) both an inventory and a copy of Greiffenclau's last will and testament docu- 
ment his possessions at the time of his death. These items included cabinet paintings by 
Renaissance and baroque masters, portraits, ancient medals and coins, porcelain, and 
books on the history of the Church and the Catholic saints. See HHStA, Hsv, 808, 827. The 
Prince-Bishop's library also contained seventeenth-century travel books, some of which 
are discussed later in this chapter in relation to Apollo and the Four Continents. For fur- 
ther information on them, see Mark Ashton, "Allegory, Fact, and Meaning in Giambattista 
Tiepolo's Four Continents in Würzburg,” The Art Bulletin 60: 6 (March 1978): 109-125. 
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Tiepolo and The Origins of the Würzburg Commission 


Tiepolo was born in Venice on March s, 1696. He was the son of a merchant, 
Domenico Tiepolo, whose name stemmed from one of the oldest Venetian 
patrician families. In 1719, the artist married Maria Cecilia Guardi, sister of 
the painters Giovanni Antonio (1699-1760) and Francesco Guardi (1712-1793). 
Together, they had ten children, though only seven of them survived through 
adulthood. Like Giovanni Battista, Giovanni Domenico and Lorenzo became 
painters, while their brother Giuseppe entered the priesthood."* 

Tiepolo studied under Gregorio Lazzarini, in whose studio he learned the 
rudiments of history and mythological painting. In 1717, the artist registered 
with the Venetian confraternity of painters, which officially marked the start 
of his independent artistic career. By the early 1730s, Tiepolo had achieved 
considerable fame and he traveled to Milan, where he completed five myth- 
ological ceiling frescoes in the Palazzo Archinto (1730-1731) and finished 
a group of murals with scenes from the life of Scipio for the Palazzo Casati 
(1731). In 1741, the artist returned to the Lombardian capital to execute Apollo 
and the Four Continents for Marquis Anton Giorgio Clerici (1715-1768), who 
became Tiepolo's first patron to commission a ceiling fresco from him for a 
long, gallery-like salone. This painting was without a doubt Tiepolo's grand- 
est project at that point in his career in terms of its size, scope, and virtuosic 
execution.!? The iconography and composition of the Palazzo Clerici fresco is 
also noteworthy because it laid the groundwork for the painter’s future devel- 
opment of the Four Continents as a pictorial theme at Würzburg and Madrid. 

From his time in Würzburg onward, the artist began to explore the expres- 
sion of emotion and psychological depth in his work as advocated by his friend, 
the art impresario Francesco Algarotti (1712-1764), who wrote that painters 
should infuse their images with the following specific qualities: 


It is not enough for a painter to be able to draw forms, clothe them in 
choice colors and group them convincingly; to use light and dark colors 
to disguise the flat canvas, to clothe his figures suitably and to dispose 
them in graceful positions. He also needs to be able to impart grief, hap- 
piness, tenderness, and anger; he must be able to write on their faces 


14 ОАО, S.V. “Tiepolo,” accessed November 5, 2013, http://www.oxfordartonline.com. 
15 Michael Levey, Giambattista Tiepolo: His Life and Art (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1986), 91. 
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what they are thinking and feeling, what makes them sentient, commu- 
nicative beings.!® 


His mature oeuvre is typically comprised of the following themes: virtue and 
honor leading to victory; steadfast resolve and intrepid action betrayed by 
defeat; and stories of love and passion." Tiepolo's talent was indeed new and 
unique in comparison to his contemporary counterparts. Perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, he reinvigorated traditional historical, allegorical, and religious sub- 
jects with an inventiveness and originality of imagination that distinguished 
him from Ricci and Pellegrini. His frescoes and oils portray standard themes 
represented by these artists (e.g., The Continence of Scipio or Apelles and 
Campaspe) but he emphasized far more emotion in his figures, particularly 
through their facial expressions and interactions. They are not staid and dis- 
connected, as is often the case in Ricci's and Pellegrini's works, but they instead 
appear alert and engaged. Tiepolo infused his works with spontaneity, eccen- 
tricity, and humor that enlivens them. He achieved these qualities by captur- 
ing particular (and peculiar) physiognomies, gestures, and the pathos of his 
characters. The artist also juxtaposed unexpected color schemes, figures, and 
architectural or landscape settings. 

Unlike his contemporaries, many of whom spent the majority of their 
careers in search of work abroad, Tiepolo distinguished himself by becoming 
the preeminent Venetian painter of his time. Ricci, Pellegrini, and Amigoni 
completed far more commissions outside Venice in the Austro-German states, 
Britain, and Spain. In contrast to his counterparts, Tiepolo earned the protec- 
tion and support of the Venetian aristocracy and clergy, and produced most of 
his paintings in and around Venice. 

While Tiepolo's art is indeed decorative, it is also more vigorous, dynamic, 
and theatrical than that of other Venetian frescoists. Drawings for this painter 
did not serve merely as studies to be copied for the finished picture but they 
can be considered independent works of art themselves. His production of the 
Scherzi and Capricci albums of etchings equally represent remarkable flights 
of the imagination and fantasy. In these works, Tiepolo anticipated similar 
endeavors later undertaken by such Romantic artists as Francisco de Goya 





16 Francesco Algarotti, Essay on Painting, 1762, quoted and cited in Adriano Mariuz, 
"Giambattista Tiepolo,’ in Martineau and Robinson, exh. cat., 1994, 201. 

17 William L. Barcham, "Tiepolo as a Painter of History and Mythology and as a Decorator,” in 
Keith Christiansen, ed., Giambattista Tiepolo, 1696-1770, exh. cat. (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art & Harry N. Abrams, Inc., Publishers, 1996), 105. 
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(1746-1828) by exploring his own personal world of mythological heroes, gods, 
and contemporary members of Venetian society and culture. 

The 1740s proved to be a very busy and productive decade for the artist and 
by this time, he enjoyed international fame and patronage from both secular 
and religious rulers throughout Europe. His widespread renown helped him to 
secure the job of frescoing the Kaisersaal and Treppenhaus of the Würzburg 
Residenz (designed by Balthasar Neumann, 1687-1753), which he completed 
from 1751 to 1753 with the assistance of Domenico and Lorenzo. Commonly 
considered the best and most significant commission of his entire career, these 
works show Tiepolo at the height of his technical powers. His manipulation 
of light and color and his deft use of elaborate foreshortening, especially in 
Apollo and the Four Continents, subtly unfold and evolve as the viewer gradu- 
ally discovers the paintings within the Treppenhaus. Never again would the 
artist have the opportunity to paint monumental frescoes in such remarkable 
architectural spaces as those of the Residenz. 

Tiepolo and his sons served Greiffenclau and the Würzburg court from 1751 
to 1753. Since the artist was suddenly afflicted by gout in the early- to mid- 
1750, he was unfortunately forced to recover in Venice and subsuquently 
delay his departure for Würzburg until the winter.!® A letter of May 24 from 
Greiffenclau's treasury to the merchant Lorenz Mehling stated that the Prince- 
Bishop was delighted to hear the news that Tiepolo had agreed to come north.?? 
The painter officially signed his contract for the Kaisersaal on October 10 and 
arrived in the Franconian city on December 10 with Domenico, Lorenzo, and 
their servant.?? The artist and his sons commenced work on the Kaisersaal 
ceiling fresco in the spring of 1751 and unveiled the finished painting in July 
of that year. From then until the winter months, they continued painting this 
room's historical murals and allegorical overdoor panels and completed its 
decoration by July 1752. On April 20, Greiffenclau had viewed and approved 
the modello for the Treppenhaus, he awarded Tiepolo this commission in June, 
and he signed his contract for it on July 29. Between July 1752 and late 1753, 
Tiepolo and his assistants frescoed the Treppenhaus ceiling. On November 8 of 
that year, the artist and his sons departed Würzburg and returned to Venice.?! 

During the winter months of 1752, Tiepolo very likely worked on vari- 
ous oil paintings for Greiffenclau and other German patrons in the North 





18 Levey, 1986, 171. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Andrea Bayer, “A Documented Chronology of Tiepolo's Life and Career," in Christiansen, 
exh. cat., 1996, 33. 

21 . Krückmann, 1996, 136-137. 
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Oval Chamber of the Residenz, where it is believed that he maintained his 
studio. Throughout this time, he and Domenico, along with their workshop 
assistants, produced altarpieces for the Hofkapelle, which replaced Federico 
Bencovich's pictures (1738) commissioned for this space by the former Prince- 
Bishop Friedrich Karl von Schönborn.?? In 1753, Tiepolo journeyed to nearby 
Miinsterschwarzach Abbey (destroyed in the nineteenth century), on the Main 
River, where he provided an altarpiece, The Adoration of the Magi (1752-1753) 
for Abbot Christophorus Balbus (1702-1766 ).?° 

Even before the Tiepolos arrived in Franconia, the Prince-Bishop was 
very likely familiar with Tiepolo’s reputation and work.24 To begin with, 
Greiffenclau could have first learned of Tiepolo’s paintings through earlier 
commissions that the artist had received from other German ecclesiastical 
princes in Bavaria. Most notably, Clemens August ordered a massive altar- 
piece, the Adoration of the Trinity by Pope Clement (1737-1738), from the painter 
for the Convent Church at Schloss Nymphenburg.*° Clemens August по doubt 
saw his work during his visit to Venice in 1734 and he could have even met with 
the artist if he had the chance to visit his studio.2° Krückmann has convinc- 
ingly argued that Greiffenclau probably received his initial inspiration to com- 
mission Tiepolo either through direct discussions with Clemens August or by 
requesting Neumann’s assistance to search for a suitable candidate who could 





22 Ibid., 103, 11-112. These works (1752) were respectively The Fall of the Rebel Angels and The 
Assumption of the Virgin. 

23 For information on Tiepolo's other commissions in Würzburg, see Anja Zeitler, 
"Neumann und Tiepolo: die Gemälde als Geschenk für den grossen Meister und Freund,” 
in Exemplum virtutis: Zwei Historiengemálde des Giambattista Tiepolo, exh. cat. (Institut 
für Kunstgeschichte der Universität Würzburg & Dresden: Sandstein Verlag, 2011), 41-45; 
Krückmann, 1996, 103-117. 

24 Italians such as Antonio Petrini (south Tyrolean architect, 1621/25-1701) and Antonio 
Giuseppe Bossi (1699-1764) had earlier designed and decorated buildings in Würzburg 
and throughout Franconia. Their settlement in this region helped to bring Italian archi- 
tectural forms to it. See Levey, 1986, 172. 

25 Beverly Louise Brown, ed., Giambattista Tiepolo: Master ој the Oil Sketch, exh. cat. (Milan 
& Forth Worth: Electa & Kimbell Art Museum, 1993), 192; Barbara Heine, "Tiepolos 
Dreifaltigkeitsbild in der Klosterkirche zu Nymphenburg,” Pantheon 32 (1974): 144-152. 
Brown argues that Clemens August had first brought Tiepolo's work to the Reich by order- 
ing this painting. While there, the Elector no doubt saw Piazzetta's altarpieces and fres- 
coes that probably inspired him later to commission from the painter The Assumption 
of the Virgin (1736) for the Church of the Teutonic Knights in Sachsenhausen (destroyed 
1945, formerly near Frankfurt am Main). 

26 Brown, 1993, 192. 
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decorate the Residenz.27 Thus, Rhenish-Franconian ties between different 
Catholic principalities were particularly close in this period, a range of church 
commissions were readily available, and this situation helps us to understand 
Tiepolo's motivations for traveling to the Empire. 

Prior to journeying to Franconia with his sons and their servant, Tiepolo had 
provided another altarpiece, The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (1739), for the new 
church of the Augustinian Canons at Diefsen am Ammersee. The Church was 
designed by the Bavarian rococo architect Johann Michael Fischer (1692-1766) 
and commissioned by the prior Herkulan Karg.?® Clemens August's own pas- 
sion for Venetian art might well have inspired Karg, who was his ecclesiastical 
colleague, to initially order altarpieces from Tiepolo, Pellegrini, and Giovanni 
Battista Pittoni (1687-1767). In all likelihood, the two clerics and Greiffenclau 
all knew one another professionally. Thus, we note a closely intertwined com- 
munity of bishops and prelates who clearly exchanged ideas and information 
with one another and developed a common preference for contemporary 
Italian religious painting.?? Furthermore, Clemens August and Karg were great 
patrons of the arts who counted among the key aristocrats to introduce the 
work of Tiepolo and his contemporaries to their fellow German ргіпсеѕ.30 

Apart from the roles played by Church sponsors, Würzburg businessmen 
maintained close commercial ties with Venice through trade. Greiffenclau's 
main agent in Venice was Mehling, who handled the opening negotiations 
with Tiepolo. Mehling and his half-brother Johann Adam Rügamer, with the 
assistance of another merchant, Johann Obexer, helped to facilitate Tiepolo's 
commission. Following the Prince-Bishop's instructions, Mehling and Rügamer 
settled on a final price with Tiepolo and concluded his reimbursement amounts 
on the contract for the Kaisersaal. The artist received the size of the room in 
advance—this was a common practice in preparing a commissioned painter in 
the Reich—along with a detailed written program specifying the desired ico- 
nography for the Kaisersaal.?! Tiepolo's financial and compensatory demands 





27  Krückmann, 1996, 41-42. Neumann also served Clemens August as the architect of Schloss 
Augustusburg, Brühl. 

28 Brown, 1993, 192; Levey, 1986, 170-171. 

29 The Schénborns played an equally significant role in contributing to the success of these 
Venetian artists and other Italians north of the Alps. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Edith Schmidmaier-Kathke, "Der Auftrag des Fürstbischofs Greiffenclau. Ein ents- 
cheidender Schritt in der internationalen Karriere des Malers,’ in Lionello Puppi, ed., 
Giambattista Tiepolo nel terzo centenario della nascita: atti del Convegno internazionale di 
studi (Venice/Padua: il Poligrafo, 1998), 434. For a complete copy of this program (originally 
conceived by Jesuit priests) and other related documents, see StAW, Miscellanea 6060, 
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were considerable; he asked for a fee of 10,000 Rhenish florins ($1,850,000) in 
addition to subsidiary payments for travel, board, and lodging.32 

Another person who helped considerably to promote Tiepolo’s reputation 
in the German states was Francesco Algarotti, who worked as an art agent 
on behalf of King Augustus III of Saxony (1696-1763) and Carl Gustaf Tessin 
of Sweden (1695-1770), and who assisted him in selling his works among the 
European aristocracy.?? This impresario had stayed at the Dresden court and 
his presence there no doubt helped to spread the artist's fame to neighboring 
courts, including Würzburg. In 1744, Algarotti had intermediated on Tiepolo's 
behalf in the sale of two canvases, The Realm of Flora and Maecenas Presenting 
the Arts to Augustus, to Augustus's minister, Count Heinrich von Brühl (1700- 
1763).3" Greiffenclau was very likely aware of the artist’s commissions in 
Dresden and although it is not known for certain, it is entirely possible that 
the Prince-Bishop learned of them by either visiting or corresponding with 
officials at the Saxon court. 


The Residenz and the Compositional Organization of Apollo and 
the Four Continents 


Built over a period of nearly twenty-five years from 1719 to 1744, the Residenz 
evolved into one of the largest and most elaborately decorated palaces in 
eighteenth-century Franconia. Its chief architect, Neumann, served as 
Lieutenant of the Artillery at Würzburg and in 1720 he became Surveyor of the 
Episcopal Palace under Prince-Bishop Johann Philipp Franz von Schónborn 
(r. 1719 to 1724). In planning this residence, Neumann drew upon Matteo 
Alberti's idealized project (unexecuted) for the Heidelberg Schloss (ca. 1700), 
which the earlier Venetian architect had developed for Johann Wilhelm 
von Pfalz-Neuburg. Its design combines French and Austrian features and 





cited in Tilman Kossatz, "Quellen zum Würzburger Werk Giovanni Battista Tiepolos und 
seiner Söhne,” in Krückmann, 1996, exh. cat., vol. 2, 167—171. Such a program does not sur- 
vive for the Treppenhaus fresco, which has led some scholars to believe that one was 
not drafted for Apollo and the Four Continents. For a discussion of this issue, see Rave, 
"Habsburger Kolorit’ in Tiepolos Fresken,” in Krückmann, exh. cat., vol. 2, 1996, 42. 

32 Levey, 1986, 172. 

33 Krückmann, 1996, 42. 

34 Barcham, Giambattista Tiepolo (New York: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1992), 84. New research 
on Count von Brühl was recently presented at the conference “Premierminister und Mazen 
Heinrich Graf von Brühl (1700-1763)—Internationale Konferenz zum 250. Todestag,” 
Residenzschloss Dresden, Istituto Storico Austriaco, Rome, March 2014. 
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contains elements from the facades of Johann Lucas von Hildebrandt’s Upper 
Schloss Belvedere (1714—1723) in Vienna. Prince-Bishop Friedrich Carl von von 
Schónborn finished the Episcopal palace’s expansion in 1744.35 

Before seeing Tiepolo's magnificent staircase fresco, we first pass through 
the enormous cour d'honneur outside the palace itself (Fig. 159, Diagram 21). 
Neumann's imposing, ornately decorated facade and expansive courtyard 
serve as exciting preludes to the varied and grand architectural spaces that one 
will discover inside the Residenz. Upon going inside, we enter an austere vesti- 
bule with a quadratura ceiling and vaulting, which are dimly lit and open onto 
the Gartensaal, the room that sits directly below the Kaisersaal above. We first 
catch sight of the fresco (Fig. 160) while emerging from the entrance hall and 
approaching the bottom of the stairs, where America comes into view on the 
north ceiling. Upon arriving at the first landing, the visitor steadily observes a 
new image, that of Apollo, Mars, and Venus who hover above America in the 
heavens. If we turn to the left or right and proceed to the next flights of stairs 
(Figs. 161-162), we now can begin to see either Asia on the west side or Africa 
on the east vault. Ascending the staircase and looking straight up at the south 
ceiling, we confront Europe, which is dominated in the center by Greiffenclau’s 
large portrait medallion, several Olympian gods, and members of his court to 
the left and right below. 

While Neumann’s creation of a self-contained palace staircase was not 
unique in the Empire, the extensive height of its vault and the multiple illumi- 
native effects produced by its windows surpassed other comparable examples, 
including those of Hildebrandt at Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden, and 
his own similar, though much smaller space at Schloss Augustusburg, Brühl.36 
Among Neumann’s most remarkable architectural achievements in designing 
the Würzburg Treppenhaus were his establishment of great spatial drama and 
vastness that gradually unfolds upon climbing the stairs and his deft juxtaposi- 
tion of the dimly-lit vestibule with the brightly illuminated stairwell. 





35 Levey,1986, 172—173. For detailed accounts of the Residenz's architectural history, see Erich 
Hubala and Otto Mayer, Die Residenz zu Würzburg (Würzburg: Edition Popp, 1984); Rudolf 
Pfister, Richard Sedlmaier, Die Fürstbischöfliche Residenz zu Würzburg, 2 vols. (Munich: 
Georg Müller Verlag, 1923). 

36 | For two exhaustive accounts of the multiple sources of illumination in the Treppenhaus 
and their visual effects, see Bernhard Rósch, "Das Deckenfresko und sein Rang in der 
Kunst des 18. Jahrhunderts" in Rósch, Mattthias Staschull, eds., Die Restaurierung 
eines Meisterwerk: das Tiepolo-Fresko im Treppenhaus der Würzburger Residenz (Berlin: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 2009), 303-346; Alpers and Baxandall, 1994. Schloss Augustusburg 
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Whereas at Pommersfelden we can see the entire staircase and the ceiling 
fresco (also Apollo and the Four Continents, 1717, Figs. i63—164, Diagram 22) by 
Johann Rudolf Ву% (1666-1738) and Giovanni Francesco Marchini (ca. 1672— 
1745) at one time, this is not possible at Würzburg; the visitor must proceed 
upstairs to appreciate the entire architectural setting. Although the architect 
had originally envisioned a painted stucco ceiling with rocaille motifs, the 
Prince-Bishop decided that a monumental illusionistic fresco was better suited 
to this space's grandeur.?? He no doubt realized that it could exert a much more 
forceful, awe-inspiring impact on guests arriving at the palace and significantly 
enhance one's perception of the soaring, airy quality of the Treppenhaus vault. 

In his overall composition (Diagram 23), Tiepolo chose to organize the three 
non-western continents into frieze-like strips that line the lowest portion of 
the ceiling just above the wall cornices (originally conceived in his modello, 
1752, Fig. 165 ).38 For the fresco’s theme of the Four Continents and its basic ico- 
nography, Tiepolo and Greiffenclau could have drawn upon several key models 
in Franconia, Saxony, and Hesse. They included Byfš' and Marchini's fresco at 
Schloss Pommersfelden, Pellegrini's Allegorical Figure of Saxony with the Four 
Continents (1725, formerly in the Deutscher Pavilion of the Dresden Zwinger), 
and Emmanuel Johann Carl Wohlhaupter’s Apollo and the Four Continents 
(1730) in the Festsaal of the Stadtschloss Orangerie, Fulda.?? While the 
Pommersfelden and Würzburg frescoes differ stylisitically and composition- 
ally, they share the continental friezes, long, white rays of sunlight emanating 
from Apollo, and billowing clouds shaded in bright pink and yellow. Despite 
the fact that we cannot confirm whether Tiepolo visited Schloss Weissenstein, 
he could have referred to Kleiner's engraving (Fig. 166) of the Grand Staircase 
(from the Warhaffte Vorstellung), in which the Byß/Marchini fresco and many 
of its details are clearly visible.*° 

In Europe, he did not follow the pattern of the previous three continents 
and he closely grouped his figures in front of an elaborate architectural back- 
drop instead of a landscape setting. As Krückmann has observed, the painter 
employed these friezes to lend America, Asia, and Africa a quality of motion so 





37 Foran illustration of this design, see Krückmann, 1996, 36. 

38 For detailed accounts of Tiepolo's adaptation of the oil sketch to the final fresco, con- 
sult Christiansen, “Apollo and the Four Continents,” in Christiansen, ed., exh. cat., 1996, 
302—311. 

39 The patrons of these commissions were respectively Lothar Franz von Schónborn, 
Augustus the Strong, and Prince-Abbot Adolf von Dalberg. 

40 This illustrated book was in wide circulation and it is very probable that Greiffenclau 
owned a copy. 
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that the people and animals in each group appear to participate in a proces- 
sion toward Europe, where they will pay homage to the Prince-Bishop and his 
court.*! As in many other palace decorative schemes, Giuseppe Antonio Bossi's 
stucco figures serve as an interactive ensemble between the wall and the fresco. 
They solve different decorative and practical issues, viz. hiding the burr in the 
lower area of the molding corners and creating an undivided, homogenous 
vault surface. In turn, this produces a smoother transitional and visual effect 
between the two spaces. As a result, the Continents become separated freely 
or casually from one another. Furthermore, the artist worked with the architec- 
ture, not against it, and he carefully adapted his figures, animals, and settings 
to suit the curving of the vault.42 

Tiepolo opened subsidiary locations whose figures appear untouched or 
unaffected by Apollo's presence above. Thus, he allowed the painting to be 
observed fragmentarily without it in any way falling apart compositionally. In 
each of the continent groups, we observe self-contained, concentrating people 
who are engrossed in their activities. They can be viewed as "sub-plots" of the 
overall theme and distinguish it from earlier and contemporary portrayals of 
this subject.^? 

Besidesthe fresco'sstructure and organization, its coloristic and atmospheric 
qualities are equally significant elements. As we observe, Tiepolo employed a 
rich and varied palette of earth and pastel tones in both the continental friezes 
and in the sky. As Werner Helmberger, Matthias Staschull, and Bernhard Rósch 
have explained, the restorations (2005-2006) of the Treppenhaus frescoes and 
stuccowork have significantly altered and enhanced our overall appreciation 
of the painting.** From extensive cleaning, the colors appear far brighter and 
even more vivid than during previous conservation projects (1947—1952, 1995). 
This process, along with the removal of old layers of under- and over-painting 
from earlier work, air pollution, and other grime, have revealed many figural 
and compositional details that were not visible before.45 





41 . Krückmann, 1996, 54. 

42 Rösch, 2009, 325, 331. 

43 lbid. 331, 345. 

44 For several iconographical and conservation studies of the Treppenhaus program, see 
Rósch, Staschull, eds., 2009; Helmberger and Staschull, 2006. The restoration of the 
Kaisersaal cycle was completed in 2009. For extensive documentation on this project, con- 
sult Helmberger and Staschull, Tiepolos Reich: Fresken und Raumschmuck im Kaisersaal 
der Residenz Würzburg (Munich: Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung, 2009). 

45 The most recent conservation of ће frescoes has produced excellent results and drasti- 
cally improved our perception of the works. Thus, wherever possible, photographs of the 
paintings that were taken just after these restorations are provided. Images of Tiepolo's 
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Upon examining the ceiling as a whole, one particular quality that arrests 
our attention is Tiepolo’s use of color to establish dramatic contrasts between 
the sky and clouds and illuminate the heavens. Surrounding Apollo at the cen- 
ter of the fresco (Fig. 167), we note that the painter employed bright pink, blue, 
white, and golden-yellow to build up layers among the billowing clouds. In the 
group of Olympian gods containing Mars and Venus directly below, he deftly 
juxtaposed the dark purple cloud, which resembles a huge plume of smoke, 
with the vibrant light emanating from Apollo above. 

As Peter Stephan has noted, the artist arranged reality such that it convinc- 
ingly expressed a perceived or imaginary actuality or truth. The boundaries 
of the ceiling painting and its fictive world of color on the periphery of the 
stuccowork bridged the world of the mind and external reality. Therefore, 
the viewer was allowed to penetrate the intellectual or mental path of the 
illusion(s) and enter the realm of a transcendental vision of the entire cosmos 
and earth below.*® 


Apollo and the Four Continents: America (Fig. 168) 


In the center of America, a personification of this continent sits atop a croco- 
dile or an alligator (one of her attributes). She points toward a red and gold flag 
decorated with a griffin (an allusion to the Prince-Bishop) and signals beyond 
to Greiffenclau's medallion portrait on the opposite side of the ceiling. She can 
be further linked with this continent by her bow, feather headdress, and the 
nearby palm tree, a symbol of America's tropical climates. Tiepolo represented 
her as a kind of tribal chief or Amazonian rider, and she is attended by a page 
bearing a tray of hot chocolate or coffee.*” Directly below America, a turbaned 
man carries a large cornucopia, which represents the bountiful foods, agricul- 
ture, and other natural resources of this land. As in Tiepolo's other portrayals of 
the various continents, one observes that he combined the customs and peo- 
ples of the multiple cultures from the Americas into one image. In America, he 
borrowed, adapted, and combined specific depictions of tribal populations, 





frescoes that appear in publications prior to 2006 should be treated with some caution 
because the colors and details generally appear much darker and less clear overall. 

46 Peter Stephan, "Im ‘Glanz der Majestät des Reichs,” Belvedere: Zeitschrift für bildende 
Kunst 1 (1996), 72. 

47 See Steidle, 2004, 59; Ashton, 1978, 109-125. By including this beverage tray, Steidle implies 
that the artist was referencing Montezuma II (ca. 1466-1520), the famous Aztec sovereign 
whose favorite beverage was known to be hot chocolate. 
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most of which he drew from Theodor de Bry's India Occidentalis (1590—1634).^9 
They include natives from the Amazon regions, Central America, Mexico, and 
North America. 

He depicted these inhabitants as tribal societies of hunter-gatherers in 
several key ways. To begin with, the painter included a slain stag in the fore- 
ground, a man wearing a fur loin cloth, and the group of figures on the right. 
These people consist of man wearing feathered headgear and holding a bundle 
of sticks, a hunter carrying a crocodile or alligator over his back, and a woman 
who balances an urn or jug on her head, which presumably contains water or 
another liquid. On the far right, a woman and her male partner play drums 
while to the far left several persons wearing feather headdresses carry either a 
torch or a simple type of incense burner. These persons could well symbolize 
the polytheistic religions and rituals practiced by many American peoples. 

The mountains on the far right refer to the varied geography and topogra- 
phy of this continent's regions and the colorful macaw that is perched on the 
cornice of the fresco alerts us to the exotic birds and other wild animals that 
live here. In the foreground, the artist added a grisly detail of severed heads 
that are piled on top of one another. Tiepolo included these body parts to 
remind us that while this is a place of considerable beauty, wonder, and plenty, 
it is also home to cannibalistic peoples. He further referred to these peoples by 
depicting the group of men gathered around a campfire and who are roasting a 
piece of meat. Just next to them, a hunched European observer, whose back is 
turned to us and remains unnoticed by the people around him, peers curiously 
out from behind a board or a slab to watch the natives of this place. While he 
might well be an artist clutching his sketching board, he could equally repre- 
sent an explorer on a study journey abroad. In any case, the artist included him 
in order to allude to the presence of Europeans in the New World as traders, 
colonists, and travelers. Specifically, the insertion of such a detail hints at both 
the artist's and the Prince-Bishop's awareness of contemporary British, French, 
and Spanish colonial expansion in the Americas. 

Upon a closer examination of America, we can establish several key links 
between its imagery and eighteenth-century stadial theories about civiliza- 
tion. Not coincidentally, Tiepolo and Greiffenclau chose to begin this visual 
journey through the world's continents with a land that Enlightenment 
theorists widely viewed as the origin of European culture. For such philoso- 
phers as Hobbes, America was a "living example" of mankind's first state in 
which humans lacked developed systems of commerce and agriculture, two 





48 бее Ashton, 1978, 115. 
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qualities that defined more advanced societies in Africa, Asia, and Europe.49 
Building upon these concepts, Locke took his predecessor’s assertions a step 
further. In his Two Treatises on Government (1690), he wrote, “In the beginning 
all the World was America” and also remarked, “America...is still a Pattern 
of the first Ages in Asia and Furope."? His statements proved very signifi- 
cant and inspired subsequent theorists such as Lafiteau to write Les Moeurs 
des Sauvages Ameriqains, comparées aux moeurs des premiers temps (1724), in 
which he established connections between the manners and ways of life of 
Native Americans and the earliest peoples of Europe.?! 

Lafiteau attempted to compare the religion and behaviors of various 
American tribes to those of the Thracians and Scythians (and other “barbar- 
ians") as a means of explaining the original conditions from which European 
society changed over time. In one case, he fancifully asserted that most of 
the peoples of North America had derived from the lands of ancient Greece 
and concluded that the Hurons, like the Hellenians, were more sophisticated 
because they cultivated their land for crops while the Algonquins and "savages 
of the north" remained hunter-gatherers just as their Pelasgian forebears had 
been before them.?? Continuing in this train of thought, Bernard Le Bovier de 
Fontenelle (1657-1757) maintained that these Greeks and their descendants 
had eventually moved beyond the most primitive modes of life and evolved 
into more sophisticated societies. However, the inhabitants of North America 
still lingered in a state of primitivism and savagery, for they lived so close to 
nature and had not advanced to a higher degree of civilization.°? 

For other theorists, most notably Montesquieu, humankind essentially pro- 
gressed from the simple to the complex through the ages. In his highly influ- 
ential Esprit des Loix (1748), he established three major categories into which 
the world's people could be classified: savages; barbarians; and civilized men.°* 





49 Fora discussion of Hobbes’ writings on America in Leviathan (1651), see Meek, 1976, 17. 

50 John Locke, Two Treatises on Government, Peter Laslett, ed. (New York: New American 
Library, 1965), 343, 383, quoted and cited in Meek, 1976, 22. 

51 Since Lafiteau was a Jesuit missionary in America and members of the Society of Jesus 
taught at Würzburg's universities and served as the Prince-Bishop’s advisors, it is reason- 
able to assume that Greiffenclau could have known his writings. On the Jesuit presence in 
Würzburg and other German territories, see Bernhard Duhr, Geschichte der Jesuiten in den 
Ländern deutscher Zungen, 4 vols. (Freiburg im Bresigau: Herder Verlag, 1907-1908). 

52 Meek, 1976, 56-64. 

53 | See Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle, Œuvres de Monsieur de Fontenelle (Paris, 1752), cited 
in Meek, 1976, 27. 

54 Pagden, 2013, 244-249; Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws: A Compendium of the First English 
Edition, David Wallace Carrithers, ed. (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1977). 
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Moreover, he expanded upon the conclusions of previous intellectuals and 
was one of the first theorists who attributed distinctions in manners and social 
institutions among cultures to differences in their modes of subsistence.’® His 
assertions helped to underpin and strengthen various four-stage theories of 
civilization developed by Turgot, Smith, and Ferguson that gained wider 
acceptance in the 1750s. These concepts included the practice of agriculture, 
organized governments, commerce and monetary systems, and the study of 
the arts and learning. 

Returning to Tiepolo's fresco, we notice some of the striking ways in which 
he responded to these Enlightenment attitudes toward American civiliza- 
tion. To begin with, the artist portrayed the Native Americans as belonging 
to a static, crude culture of hunter-gatherers who have not evolved consider- 
ably beyond their simple ways of life. Though they observe religious rituals, 
it is implied that these people are predominantly concerned with their own 
survival. They hunt for food or defend themselves from rival tribal attacks 
and potentially threatening animals such as the large crocodile or alligator. 
Throughout the composition, the majority of figures are not fully clothed and 
most of the men have bare chests and arms. While the tribes inhabiting this 
continent have developed some forms of agriculture, as suggested by the cor- 
nucopia that overflows with fruits, vegetables, and grain, they do not practice 
a sophisticated form of commerce or trade based upon an organized mon- 
etary system, for no ships or marketplaces are visible. Not surprisingly, the 
pile of decapitated heads emphasizes the savagery of certain populations, 
some of which have not progressed beyond their cruel and barbaric treatment 
of other peoples. 

Tiepolo strategically placed America and Europe on opposite ends of the 
ceiling vault in order to establish a polar contrast between these two conti- 
nents and their cultures. A well-informed contemporary visitor to the Residenz 
would no doubt have understood this juxtaposition of the two continents and 
recognized that the painter was attempting to illustrate the high degree of cul- 
tural refinement that Europe had achieved in comparison to America. In rela- 
tion to Montesquieu's societal categories, we note that Native Americans fall 
under savages or primitives while Europeans are considered civilized people. 
Recalling the ideas of Lafiteau and Fontenelle, the West has totally evolved out 
of its remote, crude origins in the tribal societies of ancient Greece into an 
advanced civilization that leads the world whereas America is stuck in an age 
of primitivism and ignorance. 





55 Meek, 1976, 34. 
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Apollo and the Olympian Gods (Diagram 23): The Zodiac 


Directly above America sit Venus and Mars on a large, billowing cloud. To the 
upper left of Mars are the Seasons: Winter (old bearded man); Summer (Ceres); 
Spring (Aurora or Proserpina); and Autumn (Bacchus). Meanwhile, the Hours, 
scattered at various positions to the upper and lower right, recline or hover 
within the sky and clouds. At the back of this central group we note the visible 
signs of the zodiac (the others are hidden from our view behind the clouds) 
that extend upward from America within a translucent bow: Pisces, Scorpio, 
Libra, and Virgo. Whereas Tiepolo did not include the zodiacal signs in the 
modello, he added them to the finished painting, probably on the instructions 
of Greiffenclau. Horoscopic imagery figured prominently in prince-episcopal 
pictorial cycles and prints found throughout the German states, particularly 
among the Schénborns, who were cousins of Tiepolo’s patron.°® While schol- 
ars have noted the presence of these symbols, a more thorough discussion of 
their significance is lacking, and their selective inclusion in the fresco is of cen- 
tral importance in understanding the ambitions of the patron and artist alike. 

Although Rósch has suggested that Christian imagery and symbolism are 
absent in the Treppenhaus fresco, I argue instead that they subtly inform 
aspects of its iconography and meaning, especially given that Greiffenclau was 
an ecclesiastical sovereign.» Furthermore, the blending of religious and pro- 
fane themes in one composition abounded by the 1730s and 1740s, particularly 
in the fresco cycles of renowned Austrian Catholic monasteries such as Melk, 
St. Florian, and Seitenstetten, with whose imagery the Prince-Bishop was likely 





56 For example, Вук, in the service of Lothar Franz von Schönborn, included every zodiacal 
symbol in his fresco at Pommersfelden (see Diagram 22). His nephew, Friedrich Carl von 
Schónborn, chose Virgo, Leo, and Cancer for a frontispiece of the Würzburg Hofkalender 
(1747, illustrated in Büttner, 1979, 175). Similarly, Franz Georg von Schónborn (1682-1756), 
Archbishop and Elector of Trier, employed Christoph Thomas Scheffler (1699-1756) to 
paint Legend of the Trier Martyrs (1743) for the St. Paulin Church, Trier, in which Cancer, 
Leo, and Virgo appear again (although in a different order). For a family tree showing the 
interrelationship between the Schónborns and Greiffenclaus, see Werner Schiedermair, 
Schloss Weissenstein in Pommersfelden (Lindenberg: Kunstverlag Josef Fink, 2011). Later, 
Johann Zick, commissioned by Franz Christoph von Hutten zu Stolzenberg (1706-1770), 
Prince-Bishop of Speyer and Constance, selected a range of signs for his Allegory of the 
Blessed Acts of Franz Christoph von Hutten for the Well-Being of the Land (1751-1752) and 
Eternally Enduring Stability of the Princely Bishopric (1754) at Schloss Bruchsal. These fres- 
coes are illustrated in the BI and DF. 

57 Rösch, 2009, 327. 
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acquainted.58 It is even possible that Greiffenclau visited these abbeys during 
his career and that he might have consulted with Tiepolo about the merging of 
sacred and secular motifs and symbols. 

As described in numerous symbological and astrological treatises rang- 
ing from antiquity through the Renaissance, each constellation conveyed a 
wide range of meanings, including specific personal traits, both positive and 
negative, and defined how some sovereigns viewed themselves and others in 
society.°? By emphasizing specific symbols, most notably Scorpio, Libra, and 
Virgo, Greiffenclau sought to portray the balanced nature of his actions and 
personality that closely paralleled the concept of the traditional Fiirstenspiegel 
(specula principium) or “mirror of princes,” and which expressed virtue, clem- 
ency, temperance, charisma, and altruism.9? Viewers could have interpreted 
Scorpio, Libra, and Virgo as indications of the ruler’s intellect, artistic sensibility, 
exuberance, fairness, kindliness, and humaneness, all of which characterized 





58 Опе of the most popular subjects was The Struggle of the Christian Hercules against 
the Vices in the presence of Minerva (Divine Wisdom), which the Austrian frescoist Paul 
Troger (1698-1762) painted in the Marmorsaal and Library at Melk from 1731—1732. In the 
Marmorsaal of St. Florian, Bartolomeo Altomonte (1693-1783) frescoed its ceiling with the 
Apotheosis of the Austro-Hungarian Victory over the Turks and the Blessings of Peace (1724). 
Similarly, Troger completed The Union of Religion and Science (1735) at Seitenstetten. 
The melding of sacred and secular themes originated in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, and can be found in Hans Georg Asam’s cycle (1709—1710) of the 
Benedictine Gymnasium, Freising. For illustrations of all these images, see the BI or DF. 

59 See Carol F. Lewine, “Aries, Taurus, and Gemini in Raphael’s Sacrifice at Lystra,’ The Art 
Bulletin 72: 2 (June 1990): 271-283. Key treatises included Ptolemy's Tetrabiblios, Manilius' 
Astronomica, and Marsilio Ficino's De vita libri tres (1489). At their most basic level, the 
zodiacal signs expressed Greiffenclau's defining emotional and mental qualities that con- 
stituted how he wished to be regarded by his peers, who were no doubt familiar with such 
imagery. Customarily, Scorpio represented a person who was unselfish, imaginative, and 
intellectual but at times revengeful, secretive, and quick-tempered. Libra symbolized bal- 
ance and justice in addition to suaveness, aestheticism, romance, and flamboyance while 
Virgo indicated purity, beneficence, ingenuity, and diligence, as well as criticality, intro- 
spection, and scheming. In contrast to these three signs, Pisces denoted attributes such as 
astuteness, emotion, and receptiveness along with misfortune, inability to cope, narcis- 
sism, and escapism. For a discussion of these common traits, consult James R. Lewis, The 
Astrology Encyclopedia (Detroit: Gale Research Inc., 1994), 330, 422, 472, 523. 

60 Prudence and modesty, among many other qualities, were equally significant. For 
an account of the Fürstenspiegel in this period, see Hans-Otto Mühlheisen and Theo 
Stammen, eds., Politische Tugendlehre und Regierungskunst: Studien zum Fürstenspiegel 


der Frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1990). 
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his role as a political leader and a patron of the arts and learning.°! However, 
the Prince-Bishop, like all humans, was fallible and could at times deviate from 
a path of complete righteousness. 

In addition, Virgo (a possible allusion to the Virgin Mary) and a dove (sym- 
bolic of the Holy Spirit and Trinity) on the other side of the vault might refer 
to Greiffenclau’s religious faith and devotion as well as his vow of celibacy, 
a major requirement of his office.5? Libra, as observed by Carol Lewine, was 
inherently connected to Imperial and papal Rome and had served as one of 
the astrological signs of Church patrons such as Leo x (1475-1521).9? In this 
regard, the Prince-Bishop reinforced his status and piety as a Roman Catholic 
sovereign and alluded to his principality's loyalty to the Reich, which claimed 
direct descent from the ancient Roman Empire. This symbolism is further 
underscored by the presence of Mars and Venus on the puffy cloud, for he was 
the father of Romulus and she was the mother of Aeneas, two mythical found- 
ers of Rome. 

We note that Tiepolo strategically arranged these three signs in the heavens 
above, covered any others with a billowing cloud, and intriguingly placed Pisces 





61 Lewis,1994, 330, 472, 523. The presence of Scorpio also refers to the sovereign's selflessness 
and avoidance of hubris. In a mythological episode described by the Roman poet Gaius 
Julius Hyginus (ca. 64 BCE-17 CE), Orion claimed that he could hunt and slay anything 
the earth produced. When Gaia heard of his claims, she grew so angry that she sent the 
Scorpion to kill Orion. However, Jupiter admired the courage of both beings and placed 
the Scorpion among the stars as reminder to humans not to behave over-confidently. See 
Hyginus, Astronomica 2.26. 

62 Libra shares a direct axis with Apollo's chariot. Since the Middle Ages, Virgo became asso- 
ciated with the Virgin Mary. Consult William Matthew O'Neil, Time and the Calendars 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1975), 57-58. With regard to Virgo’s origin, 
Aratus and Ovid wrote that Astrae, the Greek goddess of innocence and purity, was the 
last immortal to live with humans during the Golden Age (one of the ancient Greek reli- 
gion’s five declining Ages of Man). In order to escape from depraved humanity, she rose 
into the heavens during the Iron Age where she became the constellation Virgo, and took 
her place next to Libra. Thereafter, she was closely associated with this sign as well as 
with Dike, a Roman goddess of justice who also oversaw Libra. According to mythology, 
Astraea would eventually return to Earth in order to reinaugurate an idyllic Golden Age 
under her aegis. See Aratus, Phaenomena, 97-128; Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1.149150. 

63 Lewine, 1990, 272. Libra is associated with Romulus’ mythical founding of Rome, for it was 
in the ascendant at the time he assumed power (consult Manilius, Astronomica, iv. 773). 
Libra is reported to have been made an astrological sign under Julius Caesar and subse- 
quently Emperor Augustus adopted it as his horoscopic symbol. See Richard H. Allen, Star 
Names: Their Lore and their Meaning (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1963), 271. 
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below, directly to the left of America.°4 The curious position of this symbol at 
the bottom of the zodiacal band, which almost appears to fall into the conti- 
nental frieze, alludes to Christianity and its emerging presence in this land. 
When viewed in relation to Christian religion, Pisces was closely associated 
with it because Jesus' birth occurred at the beginning of the Great Astrological 
Age of Pisces.9? According to the Gospels of Mark, Christ was well acquainted 
with the fishing trade in Galilee, he referred to his twelve apostles as the “fish- 
ers of men,’ and early Christians often called themselves “little fishes.”66 
Moreover, this symbol’s typical representation of two animals moving in 
opposite directions usally referenced the balanced, dual nature of man in 
both the material world and divine realm.®’ Therefore, by eliminating one fish 
from the zodiacal bow, the artist alluded to a void in America's spiritual condi- 
tion, i.e. most of its inhabitants still adhered to their tribal religions. Keeping 
in mind the Jesuits' sustained efforts to bring Christianity to Native American 
peoples, this omission might imply that America ranked behind other conti- 
nents because its inhabitants had not fully accepted the new faith and thereby 
lacked development and sophistication in comparison to Europe.°® However, 





64 This choice was not an accident, for as planetary gods Mars ruled over Scorpio, Venus 
guarded Libra, Mercury (visible on the opposite side of the sky) protected Virgo, and 
Poseidon watched Pisces. Consult Lewis, 1994, 330, 422, 472, 523. 

65 The Age of Pisces began in 1 CE and will end around 2150. See Benson Bobrick, The 
Fated Sky: Astrology in History (New York: Simon & Schuster, 2006), 1o; John Scott, The 
Four Gospels Esoterically Interpreted (Pomeroy, wA: Health Research Books, 1966), 17-18. 
Additionally, the fish holds particular religious significance in relation to the story 
of the Miraculous Draft of Fishes, described in the Gospels of Luke 5: 1-11 and John 21: 
1-14. While Jesus’ apostles had been fishing unsuccessfully on the Sea of Galilee, once 
he instructed them to try casting their nets again they achieved a bountiful catch. This 
episode was famously portrayed by Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) in one of his cartoons 
(1515-1516) executed for the Sistine Chapel tapestries. 

66 The Gospel of Matthew 118-20. For example, in his treatise On Baptism, Tertullian wrote 
wittily that “little fishes” [Christians] follow Jesus’ example because they were born in 
water. See Tertullian, On Baptism, Chapter 1, Introduction. 

67 Ariel and Gail Guttman, Kenneth Johnson, Mythic Astrology: Archetypal Powers in the 
Horoscope (St. Paul, MN: Llewlyn Publications, 1993), 359; Max Heindel, Simplified 
Scientific Astrology: A Complete Textbook on the Art of Erecting a Horoscope, with 
Philosophic Encyclopedia and Tables of Planetary Hours (London: L. N. Fowler & Co., 
1919), 173. 

68 Given that Greiffenclau possessed close ties with the Jesuits, it is likely that he was aware 
of their extensive missionary activities abroad. For more information on the panegyrics 


that Jesuit foundations in Würzburg dedicated to the Prince-Bishop, consult Büttner, 


1979, 175-176. 
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Tiepolo's understated reference is not entirely negative. Since Pisceans tend to 
be receptive and susceptible to change, this sign could also connote rebirth, the 
start of spring, and a renewal of life.69 As such, he cleverly hinted at the possi- 
bility of advancement for this culture should it continue to adopt Christianity 
and follow in the path of Europe. 


Apollo in the Heavens 


As our eye moves even higher toward the center of the ceiling vault Apollo 
comes into view, where he floats in the air just outside his lofty, sharply fore- 
shortened Temple (Palace) of the Sun, and from which a fan of bright rays 
emanates. In his left hand, he holds a statuette (Fig. 169), which most likely 
represents truth, fortune, or his protection of the arts and learning. This figu- 
rine has been the subject of much interest and debate among art historians.”° 
Biittner, building upon the findings of Erika Simon, argued that the statu- 
ette resembled Ripa's Gloria and that it very likely symbolized either veritas 
or fortuna. Gerhard Bott, on the other hand, interpreted it as an attribute of 
victory, which Büttner rejected as untenable and unproven. Krückmann and 
Helmberger, who elaborated on Freeden's and Lamb's observation, viewed it is 
an image of Minerva, who represented the achievement of wisdom and nobil- 
ity through distinction in the arts, as Ripa illustrated and described in several 
of his images of this goddess. 

Notwithstanding this debate, one notices upon closer examination that 
Tiepolo painted this figurine in a deliberately vague, ambiguous manner such 
that it would not exhibit any clearly discernable characteristics of a particular 
god or allegory. Instead, this generalized, draped classical figure stands in con- 
trapposto, leans against some kind of support, and subtly alludes to a range of 
potential Olympian deities or Ripian emblems. Thus, one should entertain a 
host of possible meanings and not privilege one definitive interpretation of 
this statuette. 

To the upper right of Apollo, one Hour prepares to bring him his steeds 
while several others, peeking out from behind a cloud, wheel out the chariot 
that he will use to ride across the heavens and illuminate the whole world. 
These winged figures assist Apollo by moving the clouds and clearing a path 





69 . Heindel, 1919, 101. 

70 For the relevant literature on this contested iconographic detail, see Helmberger and 
Staschull, 2006, 39; Krückmann, 1996, 56; Büttner, 1979, 171; Simon, 1971, 493-494; Bott, 
1965, 155, 164; Freeden and Lamb, 1956, 81. 
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in the sky so he can ride out from Olympus. On the lower right, two Hours 
reveal a partially concealed clock face with the Roman numerals vr and vir 
and understatedly alert us that Apollo will bring dawn to the earth between six 
and eight o’clock. As a whole, Tiepolo created an image of the entire cosmos, 
symbolized by the central figure of Apollo (Sun), the other Olympian and plan- 
etary deities, Mars and Venus, and the signs of the zodiac, which represent the 
constellations. The Seasons and Hours, who assist Apollo in bringing light and 
life to the world, regulate the course and cycle of the days, months, and years. 
Directly opposite this first group, on the south ceiling, the painter completed 
his depiction of the universe with the remaining planetary gods and other per- 
sonifications that gather around Greiffenclau’s medallion portrait. 

While Apollo and the Olympian Gods is not a continent, it nevertheless 
falls into Tiepolo’s progression of human civilization and can be most closely 
associated with Europe. In antiquity, the ancient Greeks and Romans believed 
that these deities controlled all aspects of their development and existence. 
As such, in addition to their being a standard iconographical subject in grand 
frescoes, Tiepolo carefully placed the gods above America and the rest of the 
continents to demonstrate their role as the progenitors of western and world 
civilization. Through the Olympians’ overall determination of humankind's 
evolution and fate through the ages, they have allowed it to decline, stagnate, 
or alternatively progress. Furthermore, Apollo and Minerva serve as two of the 
key patron gods of the arts and learning. Their prominence in this part of the 
fresco extends to, oversees, and protects the cultivation of art and knowledge 
by Greiffenclau on the opposite side of the ceiling. 


Africa (Fig. 170) 


In the center-right of this continent, a personification of Africa, usually identi- 
fied as a princess by her costume, sits atop a camel flanked by her attribute of 
elephant tusks in the foreground and her retinue of companions.” Her head 
and body are wrapped in a vibrant white cloth, which Tiepolo sharply con- 
trasted with her dark brown skin, and she wears large golden earrings. To her 
right, a page or attendant holding a smoking incense burner in his left hand, 
kneels before Africa, and offers her a parasol to shade herself from this land’s 
scorching sun. He wears a quiver, a symbol of many of the native inhabitants’ 





71 Steidle, 2004, 62; Kriickmann, 1996, 57. Kriickmann refers to her as a Nubian princess 
based upon her clothing and jewelry. The tusks symbolize one of Africa’s major riches: 


ivory. 
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skills as hunters. On the lower right, a personification of the Nile River, repre- 
sented as an old bearded man with an oar, reeds, and a tipped urn spilling out 
water, reclines and turns to the left to gaze up at Africa. The Nile's presence, 
the merchants dressed in North African garb with a desert caravan, and the 
two camels loosely suggest that this scene unfolds in Egypt. The artist referred 
to the continent’s Sub-Saharan cultures by including several black people such 
as Africa, the man to her left wearing a golden headdress, the kneeling page, 
and a muscular man donning a gold and red garment whose back is turned to 
us on the far left. 

Like America, Africa points toward Greiffenclau’s apotheosis. A man amidst 
the tribal group on the far right mimics her gesture and leads our eye to the 
Prince-Bishop and the Olympian gods above. In the middle, Tiepolo divided 
the work into two halves by humorously depicting an ostrich that attempts to 
run away from a mischievous monkey that has tried to pluck its tail feathers.” 
While this amusing interaction serves as a compositional device, it equally 
reminds us of the diverse range of wild animals that live throughout this dis- 
tant land. Though home to such exotic beasts, Tiepolo also portrayed Africa as 
a place of bustling trade by adding the group of North African merchants on 
the left. These characters include a jewelry salesman in the center who offers 
several pearl necklaces to two European traders or explorers. 

Meanwhile, a caravan of dealers prepares to bring its goods to a docked ship 
whose huge, striped sail occupies the center-background of the composition. 
Among these wares are large barrels and sacks, some of which a bare-chested 
man with his back turned to us is getting ready to carry to the nearby harbor. 
As in America, a European man in the center foreground of Africa has turned 
his back to the viewer, bends down next to a camel, and peculiarly extends his 
right leg backward. His presence in the fresco references European colonial 
and commercial missions to Africa and the western exploration of this land. 

In his ceiling, Tiepolo attempted to portray various types of persons asso- 
ciated with particular cultures that exemplify the proto-ethnographic curios- 
ity of him and his patron. While their conceptions are guided by stereotypical 
European attitudes toward the Other, I suggest that his representations of a 
diverse range of African peoples equally challenge stadial notions of civiliza- 
tion and their highly generalized categorizations of “primitive” cultures. As 
Mark Ashton has demonstrated, Tiepolo, drew upon numerous iconographic 





72 Significantly, this bird and an elephant also appear in the Pommersfelden ceiling by Вук 
and Marchini and it is possible that Tiepolo borrowed them from it. The inclusion of 
these animals points to both Tiepolo’s and Greiffenclau’s familiarity with the iconography 
of the Weissenstein painting. 
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source books in developing his portrayals of Native-Americans, Africans, 
Muslims, and other non-Western peoples.”* Greiffenclau, an amateur book 
enthusiast and a collector, supplied the painter with these volumes from his 
personal library and he clearly was aiming for what he perceived as “accurate” 
depictions of native inhabitants. While Ashton argues that Tiepolo was not 
trying to achieve any degree of ethnographic authenticity in his fresco, the art- 
ist’s large number of sketches and carefully composed, detailed drawings of 
Africans indicate the exact opposite ambition.“ 

In Africa, the continental personification is herself dressed in aristocratic 
garb, is accompanied by an elaborately dressed servant or page, and acts as 
the leader of her retinue. On the left-hand side of this frieze, a wholly different 
group of persons confront us: merchants along with their market and dock 
laborers who represent the working classes of this land. Although the artist 
had not visited this continent himself, he suggested that its native populations 
could not simply be viewed as one group, which shared the same characteris- 
tics and ways of life. 

Tiepolo’s more nuanced depiction of Africa illustrates his awareness of and 
sensitivity to the variety of inhabitants that lived there.’ While they represent 
generalized types, these Africans still possess individual humanity through 
their physiognomic variety and the chromatic range of their skin color."? Most 
notably, we can observe these variations in complexion with the page whose 
blackness contrasts with Africa’s dark brown appearance. Tiepolo shows us 
the considerable difference between the figures in the center of the composi- 
tion and the light-browned North Africans on the left who perhaps come from 
Egypt or possibly the Maghreb. His inclusion of these persons further conveys 





73 Fora detailed discussion of these sources and the specific engraved images upon which 
Tiepolo drew, see Ashton, 1978. Many of these illustrated books were from the seven- 
teenth century. Although only three texts survive today in the Greiffenclau Hausarchiv 
at Schloss Vollrads, he very likely owned many more examples that are now lost. The 
remaining books are respectively: J. B. Tavernier, Vierzig-Jührige Reise-Beschreibung, 
German trans. (Nuremberg, 1681); Pietro della Valle, Reiss-Beschreibung in unterschiedli- 
che Theile der Welt, German trans. (Geneva, 1674); J. A. von Mandelshoh, Morgenländische 
Reise-Beschreibung, German trans. (Schleswig, 1663), all cited in Ashton, 1978, 125. 

74 Forimages of these drawings, see Krückmann, 1996, exh. cat., vol. 1, 103-115. 

75 David Bindman, Bruce Boucher, Helen Weston, “The Theater of Court and Church: Blacks 
as Figures of Fantasy: Allegorical Africa and the Four Continents; in Bindman, Henry 
Louis Gates, eds., The Image of the Black in Western Art: from the Age of Discovery to the 
Age of Abolition, vol. 3, pt.1 (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, W. E. B. Du Bois Institute for 
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his interest in capturing the defining characteristics of peoples who originated 
from both North and Sub-Saharan Africa. 

In contrast to America, Tiepolo’s rendition of Africa more positively portrays 
the peoples and characteristics of this continent. Although we observe some 
“primitive” inhabitants in this frieze, most notably the tribal group on the far 
right, he primarily concentrated on portraying the different types of merchants 
who are present in the harbor scene on the left and in the center of the paint- 
ing. Therefore, the artist and his patron chose to emphasize this continent’s 
achievements as a major center of trade and commerce, both of which were 
two key activities that eighteenth-century theorists used to rank and judge 
human societies and their progress. Unlike the Native Americans, African peo- 
ples have attained a superior level of civilization, for while some of them still 
live among tribes and are hunter-gathers, far more of this land’s inhabitants 
are traders who sell and export their goods to Europeans. The large striped sail 
in the center of the composition further underscores the Africans’ commercial 
enterprises by alluding to this continent’s shipping industry and referring to 
the significant role that its ports and coastal cities play in this economy. 

Unlike his representations of America and Asia, Tiepolo’s Africa shows this 
continent in a state of transition and contrast. Though this land has in no 
way attained the degree of intellectual or cultural sophistication of Asia and 
Europe, Africa is a place where one can observe simplicity and primitivism side 
by side with gradual progress. Whereas the artist portrayed Asia as declined 
and stagnated, he chose to illustrate Africa as continually evolving through its 
maintenance of commerce and trade with Europe, which helps the peoples of 
this continent to advance further in these endeavors. 


Asia (Fig. 171) 


On the vault directly opposite Africa, the viewer sees Asia, which Tiepolo simi- 
larly arranged as a procession. Rather than portraying the main personification 
of Asia riding a camel, which was more customary for images of this conti- 
nent, he wittily manipulated the stock attributes of each land by swapping 
the dromedary with Africa’s typical elephant. Like the encounter between the 
ostrich and monkey in Africa, the artist unexpectedly relaxed baroque allego- 
ry’s usual seriousness, enlivened his painting, and further engaged the viewer 
in this scene. Asia wears a blue cape and a golden-red costume and also points 
diagonally in the direction of Greiffenclau. She is accompanied by a man who 
sports a cream-colored outfit, brandishes a mallet, and guides her elephant, 
lavishly decorated with red and gold textiles and jewels, toward a tent that is 
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visible in the background. Two prostrating figures bend in reverence to her 
and symbolize the tyrannical regimes that supposedly govern the lands of this 
continent.” 

On the lower left of Asia, a bare-chested, shackled prisoner lies on his back 
and bends his right elbow up toward her foot. He represents slavery and Asia’s 
despotic and brutal treatment of its populations. At the far left of this frieze, a 
lively hunt ensues in which a group of men are slaying a tigress.’® Her lactating 
breasts allude to her fertility and suggest that she was nursing her young when 
her predators suddenly interrupted her activity.” Tiepolo depicted these hunt- 
ers with frenzied, wild-eyed facial expressions that underscored their cruelty, 
savagery, and relentlessness, three major qualities that defined Asian cultures 
for eighteenth-century Europeans. 

In contrast to the barbaric aspects of this continent’s inhabitants, one 
notes a wooden structure in the upper left-hand corner of the fresco, which 
is most commonly interpreted as the Vitruvian hut, a dwelling described by 
this Roman architect as the origin of all western buildings.9? By inserting this 
detail, Tiepolo emphasized Asia’s development of architecture, a fundamen- 
tal innovation which contributed significantly to the general advancement of 
world culture. Although Asia was a place of barbarism and depravity, it was 
also at one time the cradle of civilization and learning. On the right side of 
the painting, the artist further explored the theme he began in the left half by 
including several other key motifs and allegorical symbols. 

A prominent mountain capped by two crosses can be viewed as Calvary, 
an emblem of Christianity, which has triumphed over pagan religion that is 
represented by the broken and toppled statue of the multi-breasted Diana of 
Ephesus.®! An old man holding a torch, very likely a scholar, symbolizes wis- 
dom and knowledge. The massive blocks on which he works contain a classical 
relief as well as carved pseudo-Armenian script alluding to the development of 
the alphabet and writing in Asia. Just below, we note Tiepolo’s signature BATT 
TIEPOLO Е 1753 (Fig. 172). The foreshortened obelisk stands for sovereignty, per- 
manence, and architecture, and refers to the establishment of governmental 
systems, codes of law, and building techniques. In the upper right-hand corner, 
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Tiepolo added a snake wrapped around a pole (a Ripian emblem of eternity) in 
order to demonstrate that these discoveries form the basis of western culture 
and remain in perpetuity.®? This group of people, including a woman dressed in 
an aristocratic costume, a man holding a parasol, and a male figure dressed in 
bright white clothes, all look back in response toward Asia and her entourage. 

Tiepolo stereotypically represented the Asian peoples and their empire; 
the figures primarily resemble Turks or Arabs and he curiously eliminated 
any references to the Far Eastern cultures of China or Japan. The Ottoman 
Empire was still very much in the mind of the Europeans, especially Germans, 
Austrians, and Venetians who had fought against them earlier in the century. 
The notion of despotism is embodied by the two male figures of the slave 
and the men prostrating themselves before the personification of Asia riding 
an elephant. Tiepolo's increased focus on Asiatic despotism relates to both 
Venetian and Austro-German conflicts, rivalry, and mistrust of the Turks; it 
also points to economic and trade contacts between these cultures. We learn 
that European superiority and Eurocentrism were of course the predominant 
attitudes in the mid-eighteenth century Reich, as conveyed in the writings of 
various Enlightenment philosophers and through the production of suppos- 
edly authoritative encyclopedias about world culture. Finally, a contrast is 
established between the cultivated, absolutist rule of Greiffenclau in opposi- 
tion to Asiatic despotism and American зауасету.83 

Of all the continental friezes in the Würzburg ceiling, Asia perhaps most 
directly engages with each of the stadial notions of civilization. Whereas in 
America and Africa Tiepolo explored one or two specific characteristics that he 
used to define each culture, his rendition of Asia subtly addressed the nuances 
and ambiguities associated with these concepts. By juxtaposing their barbaric 
qualities and sophisticated cultural achievements, the painter implied that the 
peoples of this continent, having already experienced every stage of societal 
development, had reached a point of stagnation beyond which it could not 
further progress. In this way, the artist and his patron, not unlike contemporary 
theorists, conveyed a sense of anxiety about the decline and fate of world civi- 
lizations that had once exemplified greatness. 

These sentiments closely paralleled some of Montesquieu's theories 
which he outlined in his Reflections on Universal Monarchy (1748) and in the 
Geographica. He wrote that the Asian societies, stretching from Ottoman 
Turkey to Qing Dynasty China, though once leaders of cultural sophistication, 
had all devolved into a state of "oriental despotism.” For him, tyrannical regimes 
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in Asian cultures had become subject to the whims and unbridled passions of 
one single ruler who literally owned their subjects and soverned their behav- 
iors and actions. The laws of these lands were highly static and incapable of 
revisions that could adapt with changing times. Moreover, “rational inquiry,’ 
a crucial principle that both guided and distinguished European peoples 
and governments, was totally absent from Asian societies and could not be 
employed to amend their laws and customs.®*? 

Montesquieu's sweeping characterization of eighteenth-century Asian 
civilization similarly applies to Tiepolo's image. Asia partially served to warn 
contemporary aristocratic viewers about the dangers of unchecked rule, over- 
indulgence, and tyranny's potentially disastrous consequences. Although a 
culture and its regime might indeed commence and temporarily remain as 
righteous, advanced, and forward-looking, it could very easily slip into gradual 
despotism and decay under misguided and unwise leadership. Despite some 
of the negative attitudes that inform Tiepolo's portrayal of Asia, the frieze as a 
whole should not be viewed as entirely pessimistic. Even though the peoples of 
this continent were generally considered to be governed by despots, they still 
possessed sophisticated institutions and patronized all forms of learning, most 
notably the arts, philosophy, religion, science, and law. 


Europe and the Olympian Gods (Fig. 173, Diagrams 24-25) 


As our eye moves from Asia toward Europe, we finally arrive at the apex of world 
civilization. This continent is home to a host of distinguished political leaders, 
advanced systems of government, philosophers, and artists. On the south ceil- 
ing, the viewer encounters Europe, which is dominated by several key persons: 
Greiffenclau (in his medallion portrait); Bossi, one of the main court stuccoists 
at Würzburg, who is dressed in a white cloak and stares directly out at us; and 
Neumann who leans against the cornice in the foreground and is accompanied 
by a dog, a common symbol of fidelity.®° Other members of the court can be 
identified on both the left and right sides of the composition, most notably 
Tiepolo, his son Giovanni Domenico (Fig. 174), the painter and gilder Franz 





84  Pagden, 2013, 279-280; Œuvres complètes de Montesquieu: Geographica, vol. 16, Jean 
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and a colonel of the artillery at the Würzburg court. See Helmberger and Staschull, 2006, 
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Ignaz Roth (died 1784), the composer Giovanni Benedetto Platti (ca. 1697-1763) 
who plays a double bass with his fellow musicians, and his wife, Maria Theresia 
Lambrucker, a soprano.86 

Although we do not know for certain whether Tiepolo ever visited Dresden, 
Steffi Roettgen has convincingly argued in favor of the artist's awareness of this 
city and its art treasures, about which he likely knew through Algarotti, who 
worked there on behalf of Augustus 111.8? She goes further and contends that 
Tiepolo’s friend might have even played a role in providing him with ideas and 
inspiration for his painting either through an exchange of letters or by visiting 
Wiirzburg himself. Though contrary to most scholars’ findings, Roettgen inter- 
estingly suggests the strong possibility that the man wearing a wig standing 
next to Tiepolo in the lower-left-hand corner of Europe is not his son Domenico 
but is rather Algarotti. 

She supports her hypothesis by comparing the resemblance of this fig- 
ure’s likeness to several contemporary portraits of Algarotti and explaining 
that Domenico, just an assistant painter in 1753, had not established enough 
of a reputation that either he or his father would have so boldly represented 
him(self) in aristocratic costume. Usually, this type of portrayal was reserved 
for persons who were either nobles themselves (i.e., Algarotti) or court employ- 
ees, such as Neumann (not coincidentally wearing a wig), who had attained 
considerable recognition from high-ranking officials in their careers. Thus, this 
man could well be Algarotti rather than Domenico. 

Bossi is a unique figure in the entire fresco because he is the only person 
who looks out at the beholder. His sharp gaze immediately captures our atten- 
tion as he points to the court orchestra, urging us to be quiet and not disturb 
the concert. To the right of Bossi is a man with his back turned to us who can be 
viewed as a personification of Philosophy (Fig. 175). He is totally engrossed in 
his work, reads, and contemplates the ephemeral nature of human existence, 
as symbolized by the hour glass just below him and the animal skull (Fig. 176) 
that adorns the top of the archway below the pediment.®° 

In the left-center of the painting sits Europe who wears a pinkish-blue 
costume and a golden headdress. She is flanked by her usual attributes of an 
elaborately ornamented bull (left) and the emblems of the Church (right) 
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which include a bishop’s miter, a cross, staff, and two young priests. Tiepolo 
strategically placed these features directly below Greiffenclau's portrait to 
emphasize his position as the Prince-Bishop of Würzburg and his devotion to 
Catholicism. To the left, an army officer accompanied by a large brown horse 
refers to Europe’s superior military strength and the flags allude to this conti- 
nent’s many powerful nations. All of these figures stand in front of a temple 
whose pediment and wall rise conspicuously above them. This architectural 
backdrop along with the scaffolding immediately to the left refer to Europe's 
sophisticated buildings and its advances in design and construction. Above 
the Tiepolos and Roth, a domed turret perforated by a small window closely 
resembles similar elements found on the exterior of the Residenz and helps to 
inform us that this scene unfolds in Würzburg. 

Floating above the entire group is Greiffenclau’s portrait, flanked by Fame 
(left), Virtue (right), and putti, all of whom carry it up to the Olympian 
gods that await him above. The oval painting of the Prince-Bishop rests on 
a crimson and gold cloak lined with white ermine and at its top is his ducal 
crown of Franconia. Below, a mischievous griffin, a deliberate visual pun on 
Greiffenclau’s name, tries to wrap itself around the portrait’s gilded frame, pull 
it down, and prevent its ascension. As Büttner has observed, this is a playful, 
ironic creature, not a dignified, obedient one and this little rascal is not going 
to let Fame, Virtue, and the cherubs so easily take it away to Olympus.?? On the 
lower left, Painting wears her mask brooch, which represents imitatio or the 
imitation of nature. She gazes up in wonder, for Fame and Virtue seem to have 
snatched her canvas away from her as they carry Greiffenclau's portrait up into 
the heavens. Painting's easel has fallen down next to the globe (an emblem of 
European exploration and world power) and the two other allegories have so 
quickly whisked it away that the griffin barely manages to grasp the frame's 
edge.?! 

Moving higher into the sky, the planetary gods lounge on a group of pufty 
clouds and await Greiffenclau's arrival on Olympus where they will award him 
eternal glory and honor for his virtuous actions. From left to right, we note 
Saturn carrying his scythe, Jupiter, accompanied by his eagle and cup-bearer 
Ganymede, and Diana whose crescent represents the moon. Swirling above 
them is Mercury who bears his caduceus and a putto with a torch hovering 
nearby looks up and helps guide him. In addition to Apollo, Mercury plays a 
key role in the fresco, for he announces the sun's ascension, serves as a both a 
messenger and a planet god, and acts as an intermediary between the divine 
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realm of the gods and the earthly sphere of mortals.92 Compositionally, this 
deity also partially bridges both halves of the vast sky and provides a link with 
Apollo and the other gods on the north side. 

As we direct our attention to Europe, we observe that the intellectual and cul- 
tural pursuits of Asian civilization have provided a foundation and framework 
upon which Europeans have shaped their society and its structures. However, 
the inhabitants of this continent have vastly improved upon Asia’s achieve- 
ments and ultimately surpassed them. Whereas Enlightenment thinkers often 
viewed the study and patronage of the arts and learning in Asia as beholden 
to the repetition and reverence of ancient methods and models, in the West 
these activities depended on the free communication between peoples. They 
could only exist in a society that encouraged individual competition, debate, 
and interpretation instead of the imitation of old ideas and practices.?? As dis- 
cussed below, it is the group of Würzburg court artists, guided by the Prince- 
Bishop and Tiepolo, who bring about this attainment and preservation of high 
culture in Europe. 

This frieze's conception and execution are underpinned by several key 
beliefs of the painter and point to his special rapport with Greiffenclau. To 
begin with, Tiepolo's emphasis on the contribution of artists to the advance- 
ment of civilization as a whole is grounded in one of his own statements: 


Painters should aim to succeed in great work, the kind that can please 
noble, rich people, for it is they who determine the fortunes of the 
Masters, and not other people, who cannot buy paintings of great value. 
Therefore the mind of the painter must always be directed towards the 
Sublime, the Heroic, towards Perfection.?^ 


In this passage, the artist essentially argued that wealthy aristocratic patrons 
like the Prince-Bishop singularly allowed painters, architects, and other artists 
to flourish in their careers by sponsoring their production of monumental art, 
buildings, and music. For Tiepolo, these grand types of works, including the 
Residenz and its Treppenhaus ceiling, counted among the highest creative art 
forms and epitomized some of the superlative achievements of human civi- 
lization. The nobility possessed the necessary means and resources to fund 
these endeavors and it was the responsibility of court artists to respect and 
attend to their patrons' needs. 
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Like Carlone, Tiepolo acknowledged his dependence on this system of 
patronage and cleverly referenced his own exceptional ability to cater to 
Greiffenclau’s demands as a highly capable frescoist. By inserting himself in 
the painting, along with his assistants and other colleagues, he chose to express 
his and their self-awareness of their cooperation in a common aim of serving 
the Prince-Bishop. However, somewhat in contrast to his more confident per- 
sonal assertion, Tiepolo humbly located his own portrait in the lower left-hand 
corner of the painting and instead elected to spotlight Greiffenclau, Neumann, 
Bossi, Platti, and the other musicians towards the center of the composition. 
From his position at the edge of the fresco, the artist could decorously look 
over his creation while subtly alluding to his central role in realizing the com- 
pletion of the overall decorative project. 

Furthermore, the painter, like Carlone and Amigoni, was not appointed 
Hofmaler at Würzburg. Thus, Tiepolo’s modest self-portrayal and position 
within the fresco also reflect his own relationship to the Prince-Bishop and the 
way he presented himself at the court. In a widely known anecdote recorded 
during the painter’s stay at Wiirzburg, it was reported that when the Prince- 
Bishop invited guests to the Residenz for dinner in the recently completed 
Kaisersaal, he offered Tiepolo a seat with his attendees of knightly rank but the 
painter humbly declined.?* Instead, he preferred to eat with the servants and 
other court artists. Later during his stay, he eventually ate in his quarters and 
maintained his own studio and suite of rooms in the palace.”® 

By fashioning himself in this manner, Tiepolo sought to express his respect 
toward his patron and his desire to observe the strict social and professional 
divisions between the nobility and an emerging class of artists, builders, 
craftsmen, musicians, and composers. In contrast to Pellegrini, Bellucci, and 
Amigoni, all of whom were required to find lodging in separate apartments in 
the electoral capitals of Düsseldorf and Munich, Tiepolo was allowed to stay 
in the Residenz. Although some princes might have granted this privilege to 
artists working at other courts, it was generally a more unusual practice. The 
Prince-Bishop's dinner invitation and the considerable hospitality he granted 
to Tiepolo illustrate that he deemed him an important member of his court 
and household who deserved special recognition and treatment. 

Nevertheless, his establishment of a certain degree of distance from 
Greiffenclau and his fellow aristocrats did not preclude him from forging 
a close working relationship with the Prince-Bishop. Tiepolo alluded to this 
collaborative rapport in the fresco by portraying himself as admiringly gazing 
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up toward Greiffenclau's medallion portrait. Throughout the duration of the 
Würzburg commissions, his patron maintained regular contact with him. 
On several occasions, Greiffenclau went to the painter's studio to observe 
his progress on the preparatory drawings and sketches for the Kaisersaal and 
Treppenhaus ceilings. In addition, Greiffenclau frequently brought guests into 
these spaces so that they could watch the artist at work. For example, Baroness 
Sickingen, Greiffenclau’s sister, went with her brother to visit Tiepolo in his 
apartments at the Residenz to examine his bozzetto for the Treppenhaus vault 
on April 21, 1752.37 The Greiffenclaus’ frequent interactions with Tiepolo dem- 
onstrate that they greatly valued his work and abilities. These aristocrats took 
a keen interest not only in his daily progress but they were fascinated by his art 
and creative process. 

Of equal importance in conceiving and executing Europe was Tiepolo’s glo- 
rification of the Prince-Bishop. This extravagant epigraph of Greiffenclau and 
his court holds a unique place in German palace fresco painting because it 
marks a fundamental change in the society and culture of the Empire in the 
mid-eighteenth century. In contrast to the cycles at Bensberg, Schleissheim, or 
Ludwigsburg, Apollo and the Four Continents announces that the patronage of 
the arts and learning, not military power, valor, and political might are now the 
most critical paradigm against which the greatness and honor of Greiffenclau 
and his leadership of princely society are measured. The Prince-Bishop's de- 
emphasis on military authority can also be accounted for by virtue of his 
Imperial office. Unlike their secular colleagues, ecclesiastical sovereigns did 
not generally fight in war and usually only participated in diplomatic activities 
associated with these conflicts. Thus, unless a prince-bishop or an abbot con- 
tributed significant numbers of soldiers to a battle, they typically did not need 
to glorify their involvement in these affairs to the degree which aristocratic 
military officers did. 

Broadly, it is implied that this pinnacle of European civilization and cul- 
tural refinement is attained by artists, their aristocratic patrons, and the cre- 
ations that they produce together. Tiepolo depicted a meeting of the Würzburg 
court's greatest minds and talents to show that they alone have achieved this 
zenith. In short, we observe that Imperial society has transitioned from one 
focused on war, defense, and conquest to one that valued the nobler pursuits 
of art and knowledge. These activities exist for the enjoyment and enrich- 
ment of humankind and they permit people to experience what is, in Tiepolo's 
words, "heroic, perfect, and sublime.” It is not a coincidence that the painter, 
in consultation with his patron, placed the military officer, his horse, and flags 
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in a less prominent position than Painting. Upon closer examination of the 
figures at the center we note that Europe, while she is still sitting in the middle 
of the image, has withdrawn somewhat into the shadow of the crimson cape 
swirling above her. 

Tiepolo strategically positioned Painting in the foreground of the com- 
position to suggest that the visual arts are valued by the Prince-Bishop over 
political and territorial expansion. Greiffenclau’s medallion portrait, which the 
mischievous griffin has suddenly seized from Painting, hovers above the court 
amidst the Olympian gods. Through his employment of Tiepolo and a team of 
other artists involved in completing the Würzburg project, the Prince-Bishop 
could express his own cultural sophistication and superiority in comparison to 
his Austro-German and other European counterparts. Fame and Virtue, both 
of whom flank Greiffenclau’s likeness, help to celebrate and commemorate 
his achievements as both a magnificent sovereign and a beneficent Maecenas. 
On a local level, the Prince-Bishop’s apotheosis can also be viewed as a confi- 
dent reassertion of his sovereignty and honor and an expression of Würzburg's 
restored dignity following the scandalous regime of his infamous predecessor 
Ingelheim. 

Although Europe generally conveys a very positive image of this continent 
and its peoples, in some places it also expresses European anxieties about this 
continent's own status and future. Several scholars, including Büttner and 
Bernhard August Rave, have argued that it expresses Greiffenclau's concerns 
about Imperial secularization debates and nascent German patriotism that 
gained new ground in «ће 17505.98 These issues surrounded religious concerns 
about a changing European socio-political environment and arose as King 
Frederick the Great (1712-1786) vastly expanded the power and influence of 
Prussia, the most dominant German Protestant state at the time.9?9? Büttner and 
Rave have attributed the fresco's grandiosity and the Prince-Bishop's exuber- 
ant apotheosis as an assertion of power in reaction to secularization and a con- 
tinual fear of the Reich's dissolution that threatened to eliminate the Imperial 
ecclesiastical principalities, including Würzburg. 

As one of the final monumental epigraphs of its kind created in the Reich, 
Tiepolo's fresco indeed celebrated and sought to bolster the institutions of 
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careful Imperial diplomacy. 
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aristocratic society during a decade in which thinkers questioned its authority 
and legitimacy and planted the philosophical seeds of the French Revolution. 
Based upon Tiepolo's own written statement, it is clear that he was a stead- 
fast proponent of the European nobility and advocated the preservation of 
its political status quo. Furthermore, given that he was probably an observant 
Italian Catholic and the fact that he worked for so many bishops and prelates 
throughout the German states and Europe, it is reasonable to assume that he 
might have supported the Church’s political validity and authority. 

Beyond his expression of these sentiments, Tiepolo equally engaged with 
the theme of civilization. We note that he mostly eliminated negative connota- 
tions of societal corruption and decline but with the inclusion of several key 
motifs, it is clear that he still sought to convey a certain a degree of anxiety and 
ambiguity about the future of European culture. This element of uncertainty 
initially had pervaded the painter’s Treppenhaus modello but was mostly 
removed from the finished painting. If we compare the sketch with the final 
ceiling, Tiepolo ostensibly transferred the dark cloud looming above Europe to 
America on the opposite side of the composition. 

Christiansen has briefly attributed this change to the artist’s need to com- 
pensate for lighting and spatial conditions in the Treppenhaus.!0° While this 
explanation is certainly possible, the impetus for such a major revision more 
likely stemmed from Greiffenclau's intervention. It is doubtful that the Prince- 
Bishop would have approved of casting a dark, gloomy shadow over Europe, 
which was supposed to embody a sense of superiority and perfection. In the 
modello, Tiepolo painted an onimous storm cloud above the personification 
of Europe and instead bathed the other three continents in warm, bright sun- 
light. By shifting the thunderhead to the other side of the painting, the artist 
and his patron significantly changed the pessimistic undertone that pervaded 
the original work and directed this negativity on America. With the cloud hov- 
ering over this land, it could be safely distanced as a barbaric, inscrutable place 
and its lesser stadial ranking thereby accentuated and reinforced. Whereas in 
the preparatory work Mars had soporifically and lackadaisically lounged above 
Europe (as if indicating apathy), he vigilantly sits upright in the final picture, 
halberd and medusa shield in hand, and poises himself in order to keep watch 
over this continent. 

Moving back to the completed fresco, if we look at Philosophy and the bull 
skull above the temple pediment, they subtly allude to the artist's potential 
attitudes toward human and societal progress through the ages. While most 





100 Christiansen, 1996, 309-311. 
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art historians typically identify these motifs as symbols of vanitas, I contend 
that they represent and suggest more than this notion alone. Philosophy’s hour 
glass, one side of which has emptied half of its sand below, not only connotes 
the transience of human life and its artistic creations but it points to the fragil- 
ity of European civilization which is subject to change for the better or worse, 
a quality from the modello that he suppressed but could not entirely eradicate 
from his final version. 

Tiepolo did not hint at a particular path Europe will take and it remains 
ambiguous whether it will enter a state of stagnation, further progression, or 
decline. Instead, he inconclusively invited the viewer to consider its potential 
fate. When we view Europe in its entirety, the painter seems to have insinuated 
a more positive outcome for European society. Nevertheless, Tiepolo’s fresco 
leaves several questions unanswered: For how long can artists, their noble 
patrons, viz. Greiffenclau, and their successors sustain the perfection they 
have achieved together? Can Europe evolve beyond its current condition or 
has it reached its conclusion? By establishing this element of uncertainty and 
instability, the painter understatedly indicated his awareness of the old order’s 
vulnerability to unexpected future transformations. 


Conclusion 


In contrast to Carlone's Apotheosis of Charles уп and his Empire (1749-1750, 
Fig. 177) at Schloss Augustusburg, the thematic content and overall mes- 
sage of Tiepolo’s fresco are not entirely political.101 While it of course refers 
to Greiffenclau’s aspirations to global power and domination, it encourages 
us to consider a variety of other possible readings. Carlone’s patron, Clemens 
August, in contrast, commissioned an image in which the Four Continents are 
shown paying homage to the Emperor Charles, acknowledging the legitimacy 
of the Reich, and affirming the Wittelsbachs’ claim to the Imperial throne. 
Whereas the Lombardian painter’s representations of the Continents conform 
very closely to the Ripian and Cartarian allegories of solitary figures, Tiepolo 
moved well beyond these passive stock figures to produce a unique image that 
captures the diversity of the native inhabitants and their ways of life. Tiepolo’s 
characters exhibit psychological depth and emotion, they move and interact 
dynamically within their friezes, and unlike those of Carlone they are neither 
passive nor static. By achieving these qualities, as several scholars have noted, 





101 For thorough studies of Carlone’s Brühl frescoes, see Hansmann, Schloss Augustusburg in 
Brühl (Worms: Wernersche Verlagsgesellschaft, 2002); idem, exh. cat., 1989. 
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“he unconsciously exposed the artificiality of the epistemological concept of a 
continent embodied by a single figure.”102 

As this chapter has illustrated, Apollo and the Four Continents both adheres 
to and at times deviates from a conclusive continuum of societal evolution and 
advancement. Through his ironic and witty conception of the program and its 
iconography, Tiepolo led us through his own rendition of world civilization’s 
development from primitivism and savagery to cultural sophistication and 
enlightenment. While the artist expressed his skepticism about Europe’s future 
progression, he suggested that his culture could achieve stability, reason, and 
rationality through the cultivation of art and knowledge. Continually, we are 
reminded that artists and their noble patrons ultimately enrich and preserve 
civilization through their mutual collaboration. 





102 Bindman, etal., 2011, 31. 
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FIGURE 160 Treppenhaus, facing north with a view of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo’s America, 
1752—1753, fresco, Würzburg Residenz. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 161 Treppenhaus, facing north with a view of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo’s Apollo 
and the Four Continents, 1752-1753, fresco, Wiirzburg Residenz. © Bayerische 
Schlósserverwaltung. 
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Four Continents, 1752-1753, fresco, Würzburg Residenz. 
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Grand Staircase, Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden, 1717. 


FIGURE 163 
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FIGURE 165 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo and the Four Continents, 1752, oil on 
canvas. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


Wrightsman, 1977.1.3. Photo: http://www.metmuseum.org. 
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Salomon Kleiner, View of the Grand Staircase in Schloss Pommersfelden, 1728, 


engraving from Warhaffte Vorstellung. 


FIGURE 166 
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FIGURE 167 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo, The Olympian Gods, and America, 1752-1753, 


fresco, Treppenhaus, Wiirzburg Residenz. © Bayerische Schlésserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 169 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from Apollo and the Olympian 
Gods, Apollo with statuette, 1752—1753, fresco, Treppenhaus, 
Wiirzburg Residenz. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 172 
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Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from 


Asia, Tiepolo’s signature, 1752-1753, fresco, 
Treppenhaus, Wiirzburg Residenz. 
© Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 174 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from Europe, the artist 
and his son Domenico, 1752-1753, fresco, Treppenhaus, 
Würzburg Residenz. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 175 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from Europe, 
Philosophy, 1752-1753, fresco, Treppenhaus, 
Würzburg Residenz. © Bayerische 
Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 176 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from 
Europe, bull skull, 1752-1753, fresco, 
Treppenhaus, Wiirzburg Residenz. 


© Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 177 Carlo Innocenzo Carlone, detail of Africa from The Apotheosis of Charles уп 
and his Empire, 1750-1752, fresco, Brühl, Gardensaal, Schloss Augustusburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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DIAGRAM 21 Würzburg Residenz, first and second floor plans. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 3/4/2012, BASED UPON PLANS FROM FELIX MADER, DIE 
KUNSTDENKMALER DES KONIGREICHS BAYERN, VOL. 3, UNTERFRANKEN 
UND ASCHAFFENBURG, XIII STADT WÜRZBURG, MÜNCHEN, 1915, IN 
MATTHIAS STASCHULL AND WERNER HELMBERGER, TIEPOLOS WELT: DAS 
DECKENFRESKO IM TREPPENHAUS DER RESIDENZ WÜRZBURG, MÜNCHEN: 
BAYERISCHE SCHLÓSSERVERWALTUNG, 2006. 
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FIRST FLOOR North Imperial Rooms (13-20) 
1 Vestibule 13. Ante-Chamber 
1a. Gartensaal (Garden Hall) 14. Audience Chamber 
2. Schlosskirche (Palace Chapel) 15. Red Chamber 
16. Gründamastenes Chamber 
SECOND FLOOR 17. Bedroom 
3. Treppenhaus (Staircase) 18. First Guest Room 
4. Weisser Saal (White Hall) 19. Second Guest Room 
5. Kaisersaal (Emperor's Hall) 20. Green Lacquer Room 


=œ] Prince-Bishop’s Apartments 
South Imperial Rooms (6-12) 
6. Ante-Chamber 
7. Audience Chamber 
8. Venetian Room 
9. Mirror Cabinet 
10—12. Gallery 
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SCHLOSS WEISSENSTEIN, POMMERSFELDEN 
Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase 
Johann Rudolf Byß and Giovanni Francesco Marchini, 
Apollo and the Four Continents, 1716-1717 





DIAGRAM 22 Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden. Program of the Fresco in the Grand Staircase. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 7/30/2012, BASED UPON AN IMAGE FROM KLAUS MERTEN, 
BURGEN UND SCHLOSSER IN DEUTSCHLAND, MUNCHEN: HIRMER VERLAG, 


1995. 
Gods and Goddesses of Sun, Moon and Planets h Scorpio 
A Apollo and his Chariot i Sagittarius 
B Dianaand her Nymphs j Capricorn 
C Mercury k Aquarius 
D Jupiter and his Eagle | Pisces 
E Saturn 
F Mars Allegories of Continents 
G Venus I Europe 

H Asia 

Signs of the Zodiac HI Africa 
a Aries IV America 
b Taurus 
c Gemini Others 
d Cancer 1 Aurora 
e Leo 2 Demons 
f Virgo 3 Ganymede 
g Libra 
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WÜRZBURG RESIDENZ 
Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase (Part 1) 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo and the Four Continents, 1752-1753 
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DIAGRAM 23 Würzburg Residenz, Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Treppenhaus, Part 1. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 8/2/2012, BASED UPON AN IMAGE FROM MASSIMO GEMIN, 
FILIPPO PEDROCCO, GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: LEBEN UND WERK, ULRIKE 
BAUER-EBERHARDT, TRANS., MUNCHEN: HIRMER VERLAG, 1995. 


1. Apollo Signs of the Zodiac 
8. Pisces 
Allegories of the Seasons 9. Scorpio 
2. Winter 10. Libra 
Summer (Ceres) u. Virgo 
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4. Spring (Aurora or Proserpina) 
5. Autumn (Bacchus) 12. Allegories of the Hours 
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WÜRZBURG RESIDENZ 
Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase (Part |) 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo and the Four Continents, 1752-1753 
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DIAGRAM 24 Würzburg Residenz, Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Treppenhaus, Part 11. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 8/2/2012, BASED UPON AN IMAGE FROM MASSIMO GEMIN, 
FILIPPO PEDROCCO, GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: LEBEN UND WERK, ULRIKE 
BAUER-EBERHARDT, TRANS., MÜNCHEN: HIRMER VERLAG, 1995. 
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WURZBURG RESIDENZ 
Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo and the Four Continents, 1752-1753 
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Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase, (Part III) 





ч а 
012345 10 ft 
h Scale: 1:90 
1. Ignaz Roth 6. Symbols of the Wiirzburg 
2. Giovanni Battista and Prince-Bishops 
Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo 7. Court Musicians 
(From Left to Right) 8. Giovanni Benedetto Platti 
3. Guard 9. Balthasar Neumann 
4. Page 10. Antonio Bossi 


5. Personification of Painting 





DIAGRAM 25 Würzburg Residenz, Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Treppenhaus, Part 111. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 8/2/2012, BASED UPON IMAGES FROM MASSIMO GEMIN, 
FILIPPO PEDROCCO, GIAMBATTISTA TIEPOLO: LEBEN UND WERK, ULRIKE 
BAUER-EBERHARDT, TRANS., MUNCHEN: HIRMER VERLAG, 1995 AND 
“GERMANY—SOME PHOTOS EVERY FEW DAYS,” 
http://www.skyscrapercity.com/showthread.php?t=5844u&page=521. 


Excursus: Italo-Germanic Artistic Exchange 
and Collaboration 


While this book primarily concentrates on patronage, iconography, and mean- 
ing in relation to the pictorial programs of the four case studies, a discussion 
of the Italian artists’ overall impact on the development of fresco painting in 
the German states and their various interactions with indigenous painters war- 
rant equal attention. In the past, some scholars tended to emphasize Italian 
dominance and they assessed such exchanges as a one-way street in which 
Austro-German artists generally played a limited role.! Therefore, a nuanced 
evaluation of these phenomena will help dispel this inaccurate viewpoint and 
shed new light on the subject as a whole. Although it is not possible to explore 
this topic comprehensively in such a limited space, this section intends to pro- 
vide a basis for future research by exploring some of the mutual influences 
and collaborations that existed between such painters as Amigoni, Cosmas 
Damian Asam, Zimmermann, Tiepolo, Georg Anton Urlaub (1713-1759), and 
Giuseppe Appiani.? 

The relationships that existed between Italian and native frescoists in the 
Empire and the ways that their work intersected continue to be understudied.’ 
A dearth of archival sources that document and detail such encounters along 





1 Forexample, see Garas, 1993; Laing, 1978. 

2 Itshould be noted that this discussion is confined to Italian and Germanic artists working in 
the southern German principalities. An examination of collaborations and influences in the 
northern states is beyond the scope of this study. 

3 An authorative account of these activities has not yet been published. Typically, the 
interrelationships between artists are handled in surveys or artist monographs. See Büttner, 
2008; Hojer, 1996; Robert Stalla, “Matthäus Günthers Deckenbilder im Verhältnis zur 
Architektur: Ein süddeutscher Freskant am Übergang vom Spätbarock zum Klassizismus,” 
in Rolf Biedermann, et al., Matthäus Günther 1705-1788: Festliches Rokoko für Kirchen, Klöster, 
Residenzen, exh. cat. (Städtische Kunstsammlungen Augsburg/Munich: Klinkhardt & 
Biermann Verlag, 1988), 150-156; Bruno Bushart, “Asams Umkreis,” 85-92; Кай Möseneder, 
“Zur Ikonologie und Topologie der Fresken,” 28-42; Bernhard Rupprecht, “Der Deckenmaler 
Cosmas Damian Asam,” 11-27, all in Bushart and Rupprecht, eds., exh. cat., 1986; Helene 
Trottmann, Cosmas Damian Asam (1686-1739): Tradition und Invention im malerischen 
Werk (Nuremburg: Verlag Hans Carl, 1986); Hermann and Anna Bauer, Johann Baptist und 
Dominikus Zimmermann: Enstehung und Vollendung des bayerischen Rokoko (Regensburg: 
Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 1985); Christina Thon, Johann Baptist Zimmermann als Stukkator 
(Munich: Verlag Schnell & Steiner, 1977). 
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with a tendency on the part of some specialists to treat these artists either 
separately or regionally have restricted scholarly inquiry into the subject at 
hand. Despite such challenges, a wealth of surviving visual evidence allows 
us to recognize and assess a wide range of Italo-Germanic artistic intercon- 
nections. Some of the networks and circumstances that fostered key points 
of contact among different frescoists and decorators included the following: 
cooperation with architects and decorative teams or workshops; the sharing of 
patrons; direct study, copy, and adaptation of images and motifs; and travel to 
the Italian and Austrian principalities to learn from the Masters. 

Ever since the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Italian and German 
artists had collaborated on a host of projects in the Empire.* Very often, they 
worked together on decorating churches but they completed secular pro- 
grams as well.° As discussed in Chapter 1, Sustris had imported and employed 
a variety of Italian painters and craftsmen for his commissions in Landshut 
and Munich. Under Maximilian r, these practices continued with Candid and 
his workshop at the Bavarian court, Ferdinand Maria and Henriette Adelaide 
at Nymphenburg, and later during the reign of Max Emanuel.® In Schloss 
Lustheim and the Munich Residenz, Rosa, Bernardi, and Trubillio embellished 
its rooms alongside the Innsbruck native Johann Anton Gumpp. In particular, 
the extensive use of quadratura in the ceiling Diana’s Acceptance on Olympus, 
painted by Rosa and Bernardi, inspired Gumpp and his colleague Melchior 
Steidl to employ a similar picture frame and oval-shaped dome supported by 
fictive pillars in The Ascension of St. Florian (1690-1695), which adorns the nave 
vault of the Collegiate Church of the Assumption at St. Florian Abbey." 

As both Móseneder and Rupprecht have explained, the Italian troupe of art- 
ists working under Max Emanuel helped introduce and circulate fundamental 





4 These endeavors were by no means restricted to the German states and they occurred in 
Austrian and Czech lands as well. It should be noted that their cooperations would not have 
been without conflict or rivalry, for they periodically competed with one another for the 
same commissions. 

5 Fora discussion of some late seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century collaborations in 
Bavaria, see Wilhelm Weidinger, “Barockbaumeister und-stukkatoren aus den Südalpen in 
der Oberpfalz, Verhandlungen des Historischen Vereins für Oberpfalz und Regensburg 147 
(2007): 273—293, http://www.oberpfaelzerkulturbund.de/cms/pages/kultur-der-oberpfalz/ 
dbeintrag details.php?id-467. Another excellent source of information on these coopera- 
tions are containted in Pius Bieri's many articles on his website Süddeutscher Barock: barocke 
Bauwerke im süddeutschen und schweizerischen Raum, ihre Bauherren und Meister, 2011—2015, 
accessed August 15, 2015, http://www.sueddeutscher-barock.ch/index.html. 

6 See Table 1 for a comprehensive list of the artists and their commissions. 

7 Moseneder, 1986, зо. For an illustration of this fresco, see the BI. 
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pictorial techniques and styles drawn from Bolognese, Roman, and Venetian 
models such as painted trompe l'oeil stucco decoration, quadri riportati, inter- 
woven ceiling frescoes and sculpted ornament, and elaborate architectural 
illusionism. Subsequently, Hans Georg Asam, who no doubt knew the work of 
Gumpp and Steidl or could have seen the Lustheim program, employed many 
of these motifs in his frescoes at Benediktbeuren and Tegernsee Abbeys. Later, 
he passed them on to his son, Cosmas Damian, who incorporated them (on at 
least three or more occasions) in his paintings at Weingarten Abbey, St. Jakob 
Church, Innsbruck, and Břevnov Monastery? 

Apart from the influence of specific fresco cycles on artists during this period, 
Italian architects and decorators collaborated with local painters frequently 
and helped them to secure different commissions. Very often, they cooperated 
on the expansion and decoration of Bavarian monasteries, churches, and at 
times, palaces. Most notably, Hans Georg Asam, under the supervision of the 
architect Giovanni Antonio Viscardi (1645-1713), worked alongside the stuc- 
coists Giovanni Nicolo Perti (ca. 1650-1718) and Pietro Francesco Appiani 
(1670-1724) at Tegernsee (1688-1696), Fürstenfeld Abbey (1696-1698), Schloss 
Helfenberg (1701-1702), and the Pilgrimage Church of Maria Hilf, Freystadt 
(1708-1710). Their work on these projects could have provided ample opportu- 
nities for an exchange of visual ideas and approaches and the ability to study 
and learn from one another. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, painters formed other types of asso- 
ciations. Among those artists whom we can confirm had close exchanges 
with their German contemporaries were Pellegrini and Amigoni. Either when 
Pellegrini entered the service of Abbot Dominikus Dierling (т. 1714-1738) at St. 
Mang Abbey, Füssen, or Abbot Placidus Seitz (1672-1736) at Ettal Monastery, 
he met his Swabian colleague Franz Georg Hermann (1692-1768), who was 
working at both locations around 1722 as well. At this time, Pellegrini painted 
altarpieces for both abbey churches while Hermann was completing his fresco 
cycle in the Kaisersaal of St. Mang.!° Since Hermann had already established 
his reputation and career, the Venetian painter most likely served as a profes- 
sional contact and mentor to him rather than as a teacher. From January to 
June 1722, historian and librarian Felix von Oefele (1706-1780) reported that the 





Rupprecht, 1986, 18. 

9 Bieri, "Pietro Francesco Appiani (1670-1724), 2011, http://www.sueddeutscher-barock.ch/ 
PDF-Bio M/Appiani Famiglia.pdf. 

10 Cordula Böhm, Franz Georg Hermann: Der Deckenmaler des Allgäus im 18. Jahrhundert, 


Ph.D. Diss. (Munich: Ludwig-Maximilians Universitat, 1968), 30. 
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two artists traveled together to Venice, for Hermann received financial support 
from Abbot Dierling to embark on his journey abroad." 

While the details of their Venetian sojourn are unknown, Hermann prob- 
ably visited different churches and secular buildings in the Serenissima, where 
he might have copied works by the Old Masters and contemporary painters. 
During their association in Bavaria and Venice, he seems to have absorbed 
key influences from his elder counterpart’s rococo style such as pastel colors, 
soft contours, the relaxed, loose movements of figures, and an overall atmo- 
sphere of gracefulness and lightness.^ In Hermann’s Thronsaal frescoes at 
Kempten Abbey (1732-1735, Fig. 178), one can observe these characteristics, 
and in his later commissions at the Benedictine abbeys of Ochsenhausen and 
Schussenried.13 


Amigoni's Legacy in Bavarian Fresco Painting 


Like Hermann and Pellegrini, Amigoni maintained close professional relation- 
ships with his German contemporaries and exerted a considerable impact on 
their work and that of the next generation of painters.!^ During his period of 
service to Max Emanuel at Schleissheim, he worked with Zimmermann, who 
created the stuccoes for the Grofser Saal and many other rooms in the pal- 
ace. At the same, both artists collaborated at Ottobeuren Monastery, where 
they decorated the apartments of Abbot Rupert Ness, and later the staircase 
in Palais Preysing, Munich. According to a letter (1725) written by court archi- 
tect Effner to Count Johann Maximilian IV von Preysing-Hohenaschau, he 
describes that the two artists admired each other's work mutually: 


It is certain that the two men, Mr. Amigoni and Zimmerman, make 
exorbitant demands for their works, since they are so gratified by one 





11 Günther Bayer, Memminger Maler zur Zeit des Barock: Lebensbilder und Werke, Franz 
Georg Hermann: Neue Forschungsergebnisse (Lindenberg: Kunstverlag Josef Fink, 2007), 
127; Bóhm, 1968, 30. 

12 Bóhm, 1968, 30. 

13 For illustrations of Hermann's Ochsenhausen and Schussenried frescoes, see the B1 and 
Bayer, 2007, 153-163. 

14 While Holler has argued against the influence of Amigoni's Schleissheim frescoes on 
eighteenth-century Bavarian painting, most scholars, including the Bauers, Bushart, and 
Harries are of the opposite persuasion. See Bushart, 1986; Holler, 1986, 126-130; Bauer, 
1985, 18, 89; Karsten Harries, The Bavarian Rococo Church: Between Faith and Aestheticism 
(New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1983), 69. 
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another, it is true that they work affably, but too much spoils the sauce. It 
is that which prevented me from sending Zimmermann’s drawing to your 
Excellency, but finally here are other suggestions from both. . .!° 


Despite their amiable collaboration, the architect’s use of the words “exorbi- 
tant demands” and “too much spoils the sauce” implies that they had achieved 
a degree of autonomy by this time and had become somewhat protective of 
their work, which they evidently delayed in submitting to their supervisor. In 
any case, Effner’s description of their association suggests that he, as the chief 
supervisor of Max Emanuel’s building projects, had observed them on the job 
and noted their interactions directly. The architect's letter is both an unusal 
and a valuable piece of documentary evidence in that it offers us a rare glimpse 
into the nature of the working relationship between an Italian and German 
artist in eighteenth-century Bavaria. 

Given their amicable rapport and respect for one another, it is not surpris- 
ing that Zimmermann absorbed many stylistic and technical influences from 
Amigoni. One work that was an especially significant model for the young 
German frescoist was The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus, which as we shall 
see, inspired him to employ more landscape, softly modeled figures, and a pal- 
ette of pastel and earth tones in his later frescoes. In its time, Amigoni's com- 
position would have appeared quite modern and innovative to contemporary 
viewers. Perhaps most distinctively, he emphasized wide, free celestial surfaces 
and landscape scenery over the strong illusionism of quadratura and the emo- 
tional movement of di sotto in su. The blue sky stretches across the pictorial 
plane, creating a widely expanded background of foils that serve as a heavenly 
setting for the events that unfold above.!® 

Holler has referred to the painter's long ground lines of landscape as 
Bodenstreifen (“floor strips") that anchor the base of the entire image and 
replaces fictive architecture and the quadro riportato completely." Ultimately, 
Amigoni derived this motif from Ricci's Apotheosis of Emperor Joseph 1 as a 





15 Letter of 20 May, 1725. This letter concerns the decoration of Palais Preysing (designed 
by Effner): Il est tres sertin que les deux homes le Sr. amigony Et Zimerman font des 
demande Exorbitant pour leurs ouvrages, depuis quils ont tellement flatée de l'un et 
de de laustre, Il est vrai quils travaillent gratiesement, mais de trop gaste la sosse. Ces 
qui m’empechée d'envoir le dessein de Zimerman a, vostre Excellence, main enfin voicy 
d'austres propositione de tous deux... [sic]. Staobb, Herrschaftsarchiv Hohenaschau A 
61/0277, fol. 51/52, quoted and cited in Thon, 1977, 218, 323. 

16 Bauer, 1985, 66. 

17 Holler, 1986, 28—39. 
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Virtuous Prince and War Hero in the Blaue Stiege of Schloss Schénbrunn.!® In 
contrast to the ceilings of Carlone and Tiepolo, The Duel between Aeneas and 
Turnus does not blur the distinction between two- and three-dimensional 
elements. In other words, painted and sculpted forms are contained within 
their respective realms and do not spill out below into our space. In several 
of Zimmermann’s commissions, it is clear that Amigoni’s style and methods 
appealed to him, and he adapted and reinterpreted them in a variety of ways 
throughout his career. 

From the 1730s to the 1740s, he began to respond to a range of features in his 
paintings extensively. Like Amigoni, the painter employed the Bodenstreifen 
motif at the bottom of his compositions, included large trees, mountains, and 
fortifications, and created an expansive sky with sharply contrasted clouds. In 
addition, Zimmermann used a combination of earth and pastel colors such as 
light tan, orange, red, pale blue, green, and pink. By 1743, he had fully synthe- 
sized his Italian colleague’s approaches at St. Michael’s Church, Berg am Laim. 
For his cupola ceiling, The First Appearance of the Archangel Michael (1743- 
1744, Fig.179), he elongated the Bodenstreifen and transposed them to a circular 
composition, increased the number of trees and plants, and fully modeled his 
figures with wavy, colorful draperies that follow Amigoni’s examples closely. 
In the German frescoist’s late works, most notably in the Andechs Monastery 
cycle (1751, Figs. 180-181), his employment of Amigoniesque elements is even 
more apparent, where his figural types and palette of violet, pink, and pale blue 
nearly quote comparable motifs found in The Duel between Aeneas and Turnus. 

Later in the eighteenth century, painters other than Zimmermann 
responded to Amigoni's Schleissheim frescoes. In particular, Christian Wink 
(1738-1797) was heavily influenced by The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas in the 
Viktoriensaal. For his painting Calypso Receives Odysseus on Ogygia (1768, 
Figs. 182-183), drawn from book 5 of Homer's Odyssey and which adorns the 
Speisesaal ceiling at Schleissheim, the artist borrowed many compositional 
and iconographic ideas. As Anna Bauer-Wild has noted, Wink employed 
the same theme as Amigoni, i.e. an enticing woman receiving a mythologi- 
cal hero, who, due to the intervention of the Olympian gods, has lost his way 
on an epic journey.!? Like the figural arrangement of Dido and Aeneas, Wink 
placed Odysseus and Calypso at the center of the painting and elevated her 
above him, subtly prefiguring the seductive sway she will hold over him for the 
next seven years. Similarly, the gods sit atop banks of puffy, billowing clouds 





18 For a discussion of this fresco, see Chapter 4. 
19 Аппа Bauer-Wild, “Speisesaal,’ in Bauer and Rupprecht, 1989, 502-506. For a detailed 
discussion of Wink's fresco, see this account. 
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in the heavens and oversee the events that unfold below. Furthermore, Wink 
included a large ship on the left with a prominent bow and a sharply foreshort- 
ened mast and sail. He also employed the Bodenstreifen along the base of the 
work, added lush trees and vegetation, and colored his figures with a mixture 
of pastel and earth tones. 

Apart from Amigoni’s impact on Bavarian frescoists, Italian painters in 
other principalities exerted major influences on Germanic artists and their fel- 
low compatriots who worked in the Empire. At times, artists collaborated on 
different projects while on other occasions they studied and emulated each 
other’s work. Whereas influences tended to flow in one direction from Italians 
to Germans initially, as we shall discover, by the mid-eighteenth century they 
gradually shifted course and began to act inversely. Although we can only sur- 
vey these interactions briefly in this section, it is important to identify and dis- 
cuss some of them.?? In contrast to the case of Amigoni and Zimmermann, our 
documentation of their collaborations (and similar ones) is less detailed and 
therefore, in some cases, we must rely on the works of art themselves as our 
primary sources of evidence. 

Prior to the arrival of Tiepolo in Würzburg, several frescoists maintained 
workshops with which Germanic painters came into contact. Going back to 
the early phases of expansion and decoration at Ludwigsburg, Colomba coop- 
erated with Joseph Emmanuel Karl Wohlhaupter (from Brno, Moravia) in 
adorning several of the representative rooms of the Altes Corps de Logis from 
1715 to 1716. Specifically, in a series of playful Allegories of the Seasons (Figs. 
184-185) that adorn the Spielpavillon, Wohlhaupter adopted Colomba’s light 
palette, elongated, often exaggerated bodily forms, and buoyant, airy style 
that characterize his cycle (Fig. 186) in parts of the Altes Corps de Logis. When 
Colomba later established his studio and workshop in Mainz around 1720, 
he acted as godfather to Wohlhaupter’s children while the artist was study- 
ing there under him.21 The Italian artist’s role in this capacity demonstrates 
that he and Wohlhaupter had formed a relatively close relationship, one that 
would have fostered a vibrant exchange of artistic ideas. From 1720 to 1721, the 





20 There are of course many more instances of these activities that occurred in the German 
states, and they deserve further research in the future. It is indeed possible that artists 
such as Carlone also collaborated with native artists in the Austro-German states, though 
little to no documentation confirms such encounters. Nevertheless, as discussed in 
Chapter 5, Carlone was heavily influenced by Rottmayr's frescoes in the Schóne Galerie of 
the Salzburg Residenz. 

21 U. Stevens, "Luca Antonio Colomba,” Artisti ticinesi in Europa, 2012-2015, http://www 


.artistiticinesi-ineuropa.ch/deu/colomba-l-deu.html. 
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two painters also worked side by side in Schloss Biebrich, the pleasure palace 
of Count Georg August von Nassau-Idstein (1665—1721).22 

At around the same time that Wohlhaupter and Colomba cooperated on 
their commissions in Württemberg and Hesse, Byfs and Marchini were paint- 
ing Apollo and the Four Continents at Schloss Pommersfelden. In this instance, 
there was a clear division of labor between the two artists, for as court records 
indicate, Marchini executed the quadratura while Byß was responsible for 
painting the figures.?? A specialist in architectural illusionism who followed 
closely in the tradition of Pozzo, Marchini enjoyed a successful career in the 
German states, first in Saxony and Thuringia and thereafter in Franconia and 
the southwest, where he served the Schönborn Prince-Bishops.?^ 

As Trux makes clear, Byfs was not an expert in quadratura, and thus he 
sought Marchini's assistance in dealing with several technical problems in 
his fresco.2° Most notably, the Italian painter helped his Swiss-German col- 
league consolidate and organize his figural groupings by adding a fictive bal- 
ustrade at the base of the composition. Furthermore, he effectively enhanced 
the foreshortened transition from the lower to the upper part of the image by 
extending its space upwards through a series of decorative walls embellished 
with scallop shells and portrait busts. The encounter of these two artists pro- 
vides an excellent example of how painters could mutually aid one another in 
overcoming certain challenges in their work and completing their projects as 
a collaborative team. 


Tiepolo and his Circle in Franconia 


Among the many skilled Italian workshops that operated in the Empire, 
Tiepolo's enterprise counted as one of the most talented and far-reaching of 





22 At Biebrich, only Colomba's Acceptance of Aeneas on Olympus (1720—1721) survives in the 
Rotunda. Unfortunately, Wohlhaupter's cycle in the Orangerie no longer remains. For an 
image of the dome ceiling, see the Br. 

23 Elisabeth Trux, “Giovanni Francesco Marchini und die oberitalienische Quadraturmalerei 
nach Andrea Pozzo in Franken,” Frankenland: Zeitschrift für fränkische Landeskunde und 
Kulturpflege (1999), 273. 

24 . Marchinialso painted several other interiors at Pommersfelden, including the Sala Terrena 
and stables. For the relevant literature on Marchini, see Trux, 1999; Jórg Katerndahl, Die 
Wand- und Deckengemälde von Giovanni Francesco Marchini in den Schlössern Wiederau 
und Crossen an der Elster (Rudolstadt: Hain Verlag, 1998); Peter Seewaldt, Giovanni 
Francesco Marchini, ein Beitrag zur Monumentalmalerei des Spátbarocks in Deutschland, 
Ph.D. Diss. (Egelsbach, 1984). 

25 Trux, 1999, 273-274. 
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them. Although it operated for a mere three years, it exerted a profound impact 
on both German and Italian artists who worked in Franconia and beyond. One 
painter who became a follower of Tiepolo in many regards was Urlaub. Born 
in Thiingersheim (near Wiirzburg), he came from a family of local artists and 
continued in this vain by choosing to pursue a career as a painter.”° By 1735, he 
was working in the Wiirzburg Residenz for Prince-Bishop Friedrich Karl von 
Schönborn, who financed his study trips to Vienna (1737—1741), Bologna, and 
Venice (1744-1747). While in that city, Urlaub no doubt saw the work of the Old 
Masters in addition to that of Ricci, Pellegrini, Piazzetta, Tiepolo, and many 
others. It remains uncertain whether the German artist actually spent time in 
Tiepolo's Venetian or Würzburg studios but what we do know is that he stud- 
ied and copied the elder painter's works copiously.? 

Within Urlaub's oeuvre are oil sketches of entire compositions, drawn stud- 
ies of single figures, and images of body parts from Tiepolo's oil paintings 
and frescoes.?? Thus, he created a portfolio of reference works from which 
he could derive ideas and inspiration for future commissions. In Urlaub's The 
Crowning of Mary with the Homage of the Four Continents (v752, Figs. 187-188) 
in the Church of Marià Geburt, Ipthausen, he borrowed and incoroporated a 
range of motifs that so closely resemble those of Tiepolo that he seems to have 
had special access to either original drawings or prints by his elder colleague. 
Moreover, since both painters were working on their respective projects simul- 
taneously within regional proximity to one another, it is indeed possible that 
Urlaub visited the Residenz and viewed Tiepolo's frescoes in the Kaisersaal and 
Treppenhaus. Although we cannot confirm that he met Tiepolo or his sons, 
Urlaub's considerable familiarity with the Italian frescoist's repertoire of tech- 
niques and forms support the notion that he gained admission to the Residenz 
or had some sort of contact with his workshop at the very least. 

In direct emulation of Tiepolo, Urlaub adapted the theme of the four con- 
tinents to a religious subject in which he included several noticeable features 
in The Crowning of Mary that recall Apollo Brings Beatrice of Burgundy to the 





26 For several accounts of Urlaub's work and career, see Anna Jinda Logemann, "Faszination 
Tiepolo: Reaktionen au Tiepolos Schaffenszeit in Würzburg und Georg Anton Urlaubs 
künstlerische Auseinandersetzung mit den Werken des Venezianers,’ in exh. cat., 2011, 
85-93; Hans Peter Trenschel, ed., Georg Anton Urlaub: ein fränkischer Maler im Banne 
Tiepolos, exh. cat. (Würzburg: Mainfránkisches Museum, 1996). 

27 Logemann, 2011, 89; Frauke van der Wall,“Bemerkungen zum Zeichnerischen Oeuvre 
Georg Anton Urlaubs mit besonderer Berücksichtigung seines Verháltnisses zu Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo und dessen Söhnen,” in Trenschel, ed., exh. cat. 1996, 72. 

28 Еог illustrations of these works, see Logemann, 2011, 88, 91, 92. 
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Genius Imperii (1751, Fig. 189, Diagram 26) and Apollo and the Four Continents. 
Chief among them are the figural groups arranged along the base of the paint- 
ing, the billowing yellow clouds and pale blue sky, and people or animals that 
reach or spill out of the composition. Deriving inspiration from the personi- 
fication of the River Main (Fig. 190) in the lower left of the Kaisersaal ceiling, 
Urlaub added lounging river gods, including one who faces us in Asia with 
his leg slumped over the cornice and the other with his back to the viewer in 
America (Figs. 191-192). The painter equally admired Tiepolo’s wit and humor, 
for he added several bizarre and unexpected details, most notably the dog 
(echoing the hound next to Neumann in Europe) whose rear end is absurdly 
and mischievously aimed toward the river god in Asia. His inclusion of the 
animal in this awkward and amusing pose particularly brings to mind Tiepolo’s 
impish monkey that chases an ostrich in the foreground of Africa. 

Urlaub was not the only painter of his generation who lived and worked in 
Würzburg at the same time as Tiepolo. Matthàus Günther, who hailed from 
Peifsenberg (near Wessobrunn), learned fresco painting techniques at an early 
age and studied with the Asam brothers before launching a prolific, successful 
career.?? [n 1752, Günther received the commission to fresco the choir ceilings 
of the Pilgrimage Church of the Visitation (on the Nikolausberg of Würzburg), 
which was designed by Neumann under Prince-Bishop Ingelheim. In The 
Consecration of the New Pilgrimage Church of the Visitation by Prince-Bishop 
Anselm Franz von Ingelheim (1752, Fig. 193), Günther commemorated the 
monument' founding, and he drew upon Tiepolo's Marriage and Investiture 
frescoes (Figs. 194-195, Diagram 27) in the Kaisersaal by melding a range of 
pictorial motifs and elements. Like Tiepolo, Günther portrayed an event from 
Franconian history (albeit more recent) and adapted it to suit this context. It 
is possible that he visited the Residenz during his stay in Würzburg and might 
have viewed the Kaisersaal cycle which had just been completed. 

To begin with, the German artist created an atmosphere of pageantry and 
celebration that characterizes both Tiepolo's works and much eighteenth- 
century Venetian painting. He set the scene against an arcaded palatial archi- 
tectural backdrop and he placed the Prince-Bishop on a large throne and dais 
that resemble those in the Marriage and Investiture. From the balustrade at the 
top, spectators peer down below as Neumann (carrying the church's ground 
plan) and another man (possibly a political official) stand before Ingelheim, 
who is flanked by members of his court and leans forward eagerly to inspect 
the architect's designs. 





29 Gode Krämer, “Matthäus Günther: Leben, Kunst, Wirkung,” in Biedermann, et al., exh. 
cat., 1988, 17. 
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Apart from native painters working in or near Würzburg, Tiepolo’s frescoes 
also influenced Italian artists who were active in Franconia. A significant pro- 
ponent of a late rococo style that synthesized Venetian and Lombardian picto- 
rial traditions was Giuseppe Appiani. The son of architect and stuccoist Pietro 
Francesco (from Porto Ceresio), he relocated to the German states and even- 
tually settled in Mainz, where he became Electoral Court Painter to Prince- 
Bishop Johann Friedrich Karl von Ostein (1689-1763) and later founded an arts 
academy there in 1757.?? Like Urlaub, Appiani was working at the same time 
as Tiepolo at Schloss Seehof in Memmlsdorf (near Bamberg) for Prince-Bishop 
Philipp Anton von Frankenstein (1695-1753). His ceiling in the Weifser Saal at 
Seehof, Aurora (1751-1752, Figs. 196—198), shares visual parallels with Tiepolo's 
Apollo Brings Beatrice of Burgundy to the Genius Imperi.?! While Neubert sug- 
gests that Appiani was familiar with Tiepolo's cycle in the Palazzo Clerici, we 
do not possess any evidence indicating that he traveled to the Italian states 
during the 1740s or 17505.32 Thus, given the propinquity of Memmelsdorf and 
Würzburg, it is instead more plausible that the Lombardian artist probably vis- 
ited the Residenz where he could have had the opportunity to study and copy 
the Kaisersaal frescoes. 

Some of the chief elements that Appiani incorporated into Aurora are the 
fictive plinths and cornices that run along the base of the painting, river gods 
and other figures whose backs are turned toward the viewer, and the exten- 
sive use of vegetal and plant motifs, including a palm tree and reeds on the 
lower right. In his later commissions such as Apotheosis of the Name of Jesus 
with the Four Continents (1772-1773, destroyed 1945, Figs. 199-200), St. Michael's 
Church, Würzburg, the painter reemployed many of these same motifs found 
in his Seehof ceiling. In addition to these features, Appiani's airy composition, 
puffy clouds, corpulent, fleshy figures that exude ease and enjoyment, and 
his free, loose brushstrokes all betray the simultaneous influence of Carlone's 
mature pictorial style, which emerged in his cycle at Schloss Augustusburg. 
Furthermore, the painter's bright palette of pastel blues, greens, and pinks sug- 
gests his awareness of the Lombardian artist's work. 





30 Michaela Neubert, “Das künstlerische Schaffen des Carlo Carlone, Giuseppe Appiani und 
Federico Bencovich in Franken,” FL (1999), 256. 

31 It should be noted that Tiepolo had not yet finished the Treppenhaus fresco in 1752, so 
only the Kaisersaal program might have been viewed by Appiani. 

32 Кога study of Appiani's life and career, see Marion Alof, "Joseph Iganz Appiani (1706- 
1785), Notizien zu Leben und Werk,’ in Michael Petzet, ed., Die Restaurierung der 
Wallfahrtskirche Vierzehnheiligen, Arbeitsheft 49/1 (Munich: Bayerisches Landesamt für 
Denkmalpflege, 1990), 119-125. 
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The Counter-Impact: Tiepolo's Encounter with German Frescoes 


While most scholars have discussed the influence of Tiepolo and his workshop 
on indigenous and Italian artists, few have addressed his response to the work 
of German painters and engravers. One potential reason for this gap in the 
literature stems from a lack of documentation regarding where he traveled 
through the German states during his sojourn. Despite the obstacles posed by 
this uncertainty, upon careful examination of Tiepolo’s Treppenhaus fresco we 
can observe how he absorbed specific elements employed by native artists. 

When the painter arrived in Wiirzburg he brought with him a large portfolio 
of drawings and reference works from previous commissions he had received 
in the Veneto and at other Italian courts. These sources would have provided 
him with a wide range of iconographic and technical motifs with which to 
complete his new project. However, in order to accommodate Greiffenclau’s 
requests and adapt his style to a German context, he equally needed to con- 
sult indigenous pictorial examples and adapt his style accordingly. As might 
be expected, Tiepolo measured up to this task and he gradually absorbed a 
variety of qualities from German fresco painting. In the Kaisersaal frescoes, 
particularly The Marriage of Beatrice of Burgundy and Friedrich Barbarossa and 
The Investiture of Bishop Harold, he deftly combined the tradition of Venetian 
pageantry with episodes from local Franconian history. 

The presence of members of the court (in this case Würzburg), who are 
often dressed in contemporary garb rather than anachronistic costumes, is a 
defining characteristic of some Austro-German fresco paintings in this period. 
Going back to the 1690s, aristocratic patrons, both secular and ecclesiastic, 
along with persons of lower social ranks, appeared in a range of church and 
abbey frescoes.33 This volkstümlich or “folksy” quality, which frequently per- 
vaded much south German religious imagery, tended to represent people 
or scenes from everyday life in order to appeal to the sensibility of everyday 
churchgoers or pilgrims, relate to their condition, and involve them in elab- 
orate Catholic rituals.?^ Although we do not observe members of all social 
classes in Europe at Würzburg, Tiepolo attempted to portray several key 
groups, most notably Greiffenclau (sovereign), priests or episcopal assistants 





33 For example, Rottmayr included Leopold, his ministers, and local government officials 
who witness the events unfolding before them in The Triumph of the Holy Name of Jesus 
with the Four Continents (1704-1706), Wroclaw Cathedral. This work is illustrated in the BI. 

34 The volkstümlich sensibility is present in the work of many Austro-German frescoists, 
including Hermann, Bergmüller, Göz, Franz Martin Kuen (1719—1771), and the cousins 
Johann Jakob and Franz Anton Zeiller (1708-1783, 1716—1794), to name just a few. 
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(clergy), an attendant (court staff), an officer (military), artists, builders, and 
musicians (creative talents). When comparing the original oil sketch for Apollo 
and the Four Continents with the final composition, one of the artist’s most 
ostensible revisions is the addition of these figures to Europe, whom he no 
doubt included at the request of the Prince-Bishop. 

While Tiepolo’s Treppenhaus fresco is a secular image intended for a pri- 
marily aristocratic audience, it nevertheless represents an idealized portrait of 
everyday life at the Würzburg court. For his initial alterations of Europe, it is pos- 
sible that the painter, at the suggestion of his patron, consulted an unexecuted 
design (ca. 1752, destroyed 1945, Fig. 201), attributed to either Urlaub or Johann 
Wolfgang von der Auwera (1708-1756), for the south wall of the Treppenhaus. 
As seen in the drawing, the Prince-Bishop (center), his brother Court Marshall 
Lothar Gottfried Heinrich (1664—1771, right), Court Chancellor Franz Ludwig 
Fichtel (1678-1758, left, in profile, conversing with Neumann), and Tiepolo (far 
left, turned away) are standing together on an illusionistic balcony.?? In this 
regard, the painter seems to have responded to or at the very least been aware 
of this volkstümlich strain present in many indigenous cycles, some of which 
he could have seen on his initial journey to Würzburg or possibly on subse- 
quent excursions. A typical itinerary from Venice to Franconia would have 
passed through the Tyrol, Alps, and much of southern Bavaria, where travelers 
might have stopped in cities such as Passau, Munich, Ingolstadt, Eichstátt, or 
Ansbach before reaching Würzburg. If Tiepolo followed a comparable route, 
he could well have studied images like Asam's The Annuniciation of the Virgin 
in God's Holy Plan with the Four Continents (1734) at the Church of Maria de 
Victoria, Ingolstadt, or alternatively Günther's Brotherhood Adoring the Virgin 
and Christ (1749) in the Pilgrimage Church of Herrgottsruh, Aichach-Friedberg. 

In the allegory of Europe (Figs. 202-203) on the lower left of Asam's 
Annunciation, members of the Wittelsbach family, who gaze up toward the 
Virgin, are grouped with faculty members of science and the Rector and 
Deacon of theology at Ingolstadt University.?? We note that they are dressed 





gp For several discussions of this drawing, consult Helmberger, “Wo Tiepolo malte: die 
Residenz Würzburg vor ihrer Vollendung,” in Krückmann, 1996, exh. cat., vol. 1, 55-57; 
Kossatz, “Georg Anton Urlaubs Dekorationsentwurf für die Südwand des Treppenhauses 
der Würzburger Residenz 1752,” in Trenschel, exh. cat., 1996, 81-84; Pfister and Sedlmaier, 
1923, 129. 

36 For two detailed accounts of this fresco, see Siegfried Hofmann and Gerd Treffer, Cosmas 
Damian Asam: Maria de Victoria Ingolstadt (Ingolstadt: Verlag Donau Kurier, 1986); Ralph 
Paschke, “Ingolstadt,’in Bushart and Rupprecht, eds, exh. cat., 1986, 264-265. The Bavarian 
rulers include Max Emanuel or Karl Albrecht (dressed in ancient Roman garb), Clemens 
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in eighteenth-century costumes and are placed alongside different personi- 
fications of learning. The hooded man touching a book and kneeling down 
next to a globe and astrolabe is an astronomer, who is rather curiously dressed 
in medieval clothing. Asam included a small self-portrait just to the right of 
Minerva while on the far left a page bears a group of flags signifying Europe’s 
numerous nations. 

In addition to these visual parallels, the Ingolstadt and Würzburg frescoes 
share the theme of the four continents in which Europe surpasses the achieve- 
ments of other world cultures and is guided in the pursuit of knowledge 
through the enlightened philanthropic support of princely patrons.?7 Like 
Asam, Giinther sought to represent different members of eighteenth-century 
German society in the Brotherhood Adoring the Virgin and Christ (Fig. 204) at 
the Church of Herrgottsruh.?? In this composition, the Abbot, dressed in con- 
temporary garb, kneels on a rock at the center and gazes up toward Mary and 
Jesus. Immediately to his left and right appear other monks as well as lay mem- 
bers of the community, most notably a young man who raises upward a large 
blue and gold banner depicting the Virgin. 

From these examples, the reader can observe how the paintings of Tiepolo's 
German colleagues influenced his Würzburg cycle in a variety of ways. As has 
been demonstrated, a mutual exchange of ideas and visual motifs flourished 
both in Franconia and throughout other German principalities. The work of 
Italian and indigenous artists did not remain isolated from one another but 
rather evolved simultaneously over the course of the eighteenth century. Thus, 
a picture emerges of shared admiration and collaboration among painters, one 
whose exact circumstances are not always known but that remain open for 
further discussion and exploration. 





August (with the ermine cloak), and the young Prince Maximilian Joseph 111 of Bavaria 
(1727-1777, in blue). 

37 Intriguingly, Tiepolo's contemporary Johann Zick painted Scenes from the History of the 
Bishopric of Speyer (1752) for the staircase dome at Schloss Bruchsal whose subject and 
iconography share considerable similarities with the Würzburg paintings, and which 
were commissioned simultaneously by Prince-Bishop Franz Christoph von Hutten, an 
ecclesiastical colleague of Greiffenclau. Zick’s fresco engages with the sponsorship of the 
liberal arts and sciences closely and also depicts some members of the Bruchsal court. For 
images of this painting, see the BI and DF. 

38 Günther included a similar type of volkstümlich element in The Apotheosis of Mary and 
Pilgrimage History Scenes (1748) at Hohenpeifsenberg (for illustrations of this work, see 
the B1). He continued to employ these conventions in various commissions thoughout 


his career. 
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FIGURE 178 Franz Georg Hermann, The Founding of Kempten 
Abbey by Charlemagne and Hildegard, 1732-1735, 
fresco, Thronsaal, Residenz, Kempten Abbey. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MANUELAZ & HILARMONT. 
WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 





FIGURE 179 Johann Baptist Zimmermann, The First Appearance of the Archangel Michael, 


1743-1744, dome fresco, Berg am Laim, St. Michael's Church. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE180 Johann Baptist Zimmermann, The Ascension of Christ, 1757, fresco, Andechs 
Monastery. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 181 Johann Baptist Zimmermann, St. Rasso, 1751, fresco, Andechs Monastery. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY RUFUS 46. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 183 Christian Wink, detail from Calypso Receives Odysseus on Ogygia, 1768, 
fresco, Speisesaal, Schloss Schleissheim. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 184 

Emanuel Johann Karl Wohlhaupter, 
Allegory of the Four Seasons with the 
Signs of the Zodiac, 1776, fresco, 
Spielpavillon, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 








FIGURE 185 Emanuel Johann Кай Wohlhaupter, Allegory of the Four Seasons with the 
Signs of the Zodiac, 1776, fresco, Spielpavillon, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 186 

Luca Antonio Colomba, The Fall of the 
Titans, 1715, fresco, staircase, Altes Corps de 
Logis, Schloss Ludwigsburg. 

SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 188 Georg Anton Urlaub, detail from The Crowning of Mary with the Homage of 
the Four Continents, Europe, 1752, fresco, Ipthausen, Church of Mariä Geburt. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MATTANA. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 189 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo Brings Beatrice of Burgundy to the Genius 
Imperii, 1751, fresco, Kaisersaal, Würzburg Residenz. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 190 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, detail from Apollo Brings Beatrice of Burgundy to 
the Genius Imperii, River Main, 1751, fresco, Kaisersaal, Würzburg Residenz. 
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FIGURE 191 Georg Anton Urlaub, detail from The Crowning of Mary with the Homage of the 
Four Continents, river god, Asia, 1752, fresco, Ipthausen, Church of Mariä Geburt. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MATTANA. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 





FIGURE 192 Georg Anton Urlaub, detail from The Crowning of Mary with the Homage 
of the Four Continents, river god, America, 1752, fresco, Ipthausen, Church of 
Mariä Geburt. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY MATTANA. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 193 Matthäus Günther, The Consecration of the New Pilgrimage Church of the 
Visitation by Prince-Bishop Anselm Franz von Ingelheim, 1752, fresco, 
Würzburg, Pilgrimage Church of the Visitation. 





FIGURE 194 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, The Marriage of Beatrice of Burgundy and 
Frederick Barbarossa, 1751, fresco, Kaisersaal, Würzburg Residenz. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 195 Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, The Investiture of Bishop Herold, 1751, fresco, 
Kaisersaal, Würzburg Residenz. 
SOURCE: WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. IMAGE IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 
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FIGURE 196 Weißer Saal, Memmelsdorf, Schloss Seehof. 
© Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 197 Giuseppe Appiani, detail from Aurora, 1751-1752, fresco, Weifser Saal, 
Memmelsdorf, Schloss Seehof. © Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 
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FIGURE 198 Giuseppe Appiani, detail from Aurora, Poseidon, nymphs, and river god, 
1751-1752, fresco, Weifser Saal, Memmelsdorf, Schloss Seehof. 
© Bayerische Schlósserverwaltung. 





FIGURE 199 Giuseppe Appiani, Europe and Africa, from Apotheosis of the 
Name of Jesus with the Four Continents, 1772-1773 (destroyed 
1945), fresco, formerly Wiirzburg, St. Michael’s Church. 
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FIGURE 200 Giuseppe Appiani, Asia and America, from Apotheosis of the Name 
of Jesus with the Four Continents, 1772-1773 (destroyed 1945), fresco, 
formerly Würzburg, St. Michael's Church. 





FIGURE 201 Attributed to Georg Anton Urlaub or Johann Wolfgang von der Auwera, 
Unexecuted design of the South Wall of the Treppenhaus, Würzburg 
Residenz, 1752, pen and wash drawing, (destroyed 1945). 
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FIGURE 202 Cosmas Damian Asam, detail from The Annuniciation of the Virgin in 
God's Holy Plan with the Four Continents, Europe, the Wittelsbach family 
and faculty members of Ingolstadt University, 1734, fresco, Ingolstadt, 
Church of Maria de Victoria. 

SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 203 Cosmas Damian Asam, detail from The Annuniciation of the Virgin in 
God's Holy Plan with the Four Continents, Europe, the Wittelsbach family 
and faculty members of Ingolstadt University, 1734, fresco, Ingolstadt, 
Church of Maria de Victoria. 

SOURCE: AUTHOR'S PHOTO. 
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FIGURE 204 Matthäus Günther, Brotherhood Adoring the Virgin and Christ, 1770, 
fresco, Aichach, Church of Herrgottsruh. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY REINHARD HAUKE. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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WÜRZBURG RESIDENZ 
Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Grand Staircase 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Apollo and the Four Continents, 1752-1753 
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Allegories of the Continents 
1. Europe 

2. Africa 

3. America 

4. Asia 


Europe, Ceiling Fresco іп the Grand Staircase, (Part Ш) 
DIAGRAM 26 Würzburg Residenz, Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Kaisersaal, Part I. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 
DRAFTED 8/3/2012, BASED UPON A PHOTOGRAPH FROM "WIKIPAINTINGS: 
VISUAL ART ENCYCLOPEDIA; 
http://www.wikipaintings.Org/en/giovanni-battista-tiepolo/ 
apollo-and-the-continents-1753#supersized-artistPaintings-240977. 


Apollo and his Chariot 

. Beatrice of Burgundy 

. Bacchus 

. Venus and Cupid 

Ceres 

. Harmony 

Hymen 

Fame 

. Allegory of Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa (Allegory of the "Genius Imperii") 
10. Personification of Franconia 


Фол татр фо ве 


11. Personification of Christian Religion 
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DIAGRAM 27 


WÜRZBURG RESIDENZ 
Program of Decorations in the Kaisersaal (Imperial Hall) 1751-1752 





Würzburg Residenz, Program of the Ceiling Fresco in the Kaisersaal, Part 11. 
DIAGRAM PREPARED BY ZENGYI YANG. 

DRAFTED 8/2/2012, BASED UPON PHOTOGRAPHS BY EFE-DANIEL 
KARMANN, FROM “ELOGE DE L’ART PAR ALAIN TRUONG,” 
http://www.elogedelart.canalblog.com/tag/GiovanniBattista Tiepolo; 
“GERMANY—SOME PHOTOS EVERY FEW DAYS,” 
http://www.skyscrapercity.com/showthread.php?t-584411& page-521; 
WERNER HELMBERGER, MATTHIAS STASCHULL, TIEPOLOS REICH: 
FRESKEN UND RAUMSCHMUCK IM KAISERSAAL DER RESIDENZ WÜRZBURG, 
MÜNCHEN: BAYERISCHE SCHLOSSERVERWALTUNG, 2009; “WESTERN ART 
HISTORY," 

http://202.116.45.198/xfmss/jiaoan/skjac4.html; 

AND “SUMMER 2012 FESTIVALS,” 
http://www.bachtrack.com/visit-a-festival-summer-2012. 
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Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa Invests Bishop Herold as Duke of Franconia in 1168, 1751—1752 
Prudence 
Virtue and Merit 


. Peace and Wisdom 


Charity 


. Generosity 


The Marriage of Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa to Beatrice of Burgundy in 156, 1751-1752 


. Gloria dei Principi 


Hope 


. Faith 

. Bravery and Mercy 

. Christian Religion 

. Apollo Presenting Beatrice of Burgundy to Friedrich Barbarossa as his Bride (Apollo Bringing 


Beatrice of Burgundy to the "Genius Imperii") 


Oil Paintings 


a. 
b. 


C. 


d. 


Franz Lippold, Prince-Bishop Carl Philipp von Greiffenclau zu Vollrads, 1751 

Prince-Bishop Friedrich Carl von Schönborn 

Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo, Bishop Ambrose Bars the Baptized Roman Emperor Theodosius 
from Entering the Church after the Massacre of the Citizens of Thessaloniki in the Year 390, 1751 
Emperor Constatine the Great as Defender of the Christian Faith and Victor over his Co-Emperor, 
Licinius, the Tyrant and Persecutor of Christians 


Emperor Justinian As Lawgiver 


Stuccoes 


Antonio Bossi, The Olympian Gods as Allegories of the Four Elements, 1751 


A. 


B. 


C. 
D. 


Flora (Earth) 
Apollo (Fire) 
Neptune (Water) 
Juno (Air) 


Epilogue 


As the eighteenth century progressed, a range of conditions in Imperial soci- 
ety and culture gradually began to change and signaled an eve of transfor- 
mation. While some art historians have argued that grand Italian painting 
essentially concluded with Tiepolo’s Würzburg commission, I alternatively 
suggest that Italian frescoists and their work established an enduring legacy 
within the German states that persisted until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. After 1765, the interest in commissioning monumental Italian frescoes at 
the German courts waned and coincided with these shifts. A decline in build- 
ing and decorating palaces in the German principalities led to a decreased 
demand for such paintings.! Moreover, by the 1720s and 1730s Austro-German 
artists such as Asam, Zimmermann, Giinther, and many others began to mas- 
ter fresco painting techniques. Hence, they were better able to compete with 
their Italian counterparts for different types of court patronage. 

Nevertheless, Italian frescoists unofficially cornered the market on produc- 
ing monumental secular images in palaces or other civic monuments, and in 
many cases patrons tended to favor their talents for such projects.? Although 
Italians did receive some religious commissions, they produced far more 
large-scale mythological or allegorical subjects than their native colleagues. 
Inversely, Austro-German painters specialized in and tended to dominate the 
production of large-scale sacred works. This situation can be confirmed by 
examining the oeuvre of a range of painters, most notably Bellucci, Pellegrini, 
Amigoni, Carlone, Cosmas Damian Asam, Zimmermann, Günther, and Zick, in 
which the number of either religious or profane projects outweighs the other 
on each respective side. 

Furthermore, Asam and his compatriots completed so many biblically- 
inspired frescoes because their church patrons remained tied to a very specific, 
programmatic style that was inherently linked with much Bavarian Catholic 
monastic culture, and which frequently emphasized volkstümlich elements, 
usually focused on cults of the saints or local legends? Given that Asam, 
Zimmermann, and Günther were raised as south German Catholics and were 





1 While the number of secular projects certainly decreased, the construction or renovation 
of churches and abbeys did not diminish. Instead, it continued to flourish until late in the 
century, especially in the south German lands. 

2 Although these circumstances generally prevailed, there were exceptions, particularly in 
principalities where Italians did not operate or could not be summoned conveniently. 

3 Formore information on this aspect of German fresco painting, see Rupprecht, 1986, 17. 
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steeped in its religious traditions, they possessed firsthand knowledge of its 
iconography, oral and written sources, and customs. Hence, they could conve- 
niently draw upon these elements as required. Italians could and did familiar- 
ize themselves with such phenomena when necessary but their forte, which 
aristocrats clearly recognized, was the production of mythological narratives 
or grand allegorical apotheoses, a practice that they brought with them from 
their homeland. 

In addition to these factors, other conditions contributed to a wane in 
Italian dominance in the German states. Gradually, the first generation of late 
seventeenth-century Italian builders, painters, and decorators relocated or 
retired, which allowed Germans or Austrians the opportunity to take on new 
projects.* Therefore, by 1750, the total number of active Italian workshops 
and studios decreased significantly. This situation contrasted sharply with the 
boom of activity that prevailed earlier in the century. Some artistic establish- 
ments disintegrated or died out over time and not all descendants of a par- 
ticular master necessarily chose to pursue their family’s traditional profession. 

In the past, some scholars such as West attributed this decline to the 
impact of the increased imitation of French culture, especially at the court of 
Frederick the Great, which contributed to a decreased enthusiasm for Italian 
art and culture.? Furthermore, she maintained that the foundation of national 
art academies in many European countries by the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, including the German states, eclipsed the international taste for Italian 
culture and instead focused on promoting indigenous artistic traditions. This 
occurrence is made evident by a letter of the Italian painter Gianpietro Zanotti 
(1674-1765), who lamented the situation: “In past times Italy provided rules 
for other nations, but by now Italian talent has become debased. It flatters for- 
eign countries and becomes their subject. Now strange and barbaric, French 
and English manners reign over artistic creation, both in architecture and in 
painting." 





4 Families such as the Pedettis, who served the Eichstätt prince-bishops almost exclu- 
sively, eventually settled down permanently and did not travel throughout the principali- 
ties in search of work. See Petra Noll, Mauritio Pedetti, der letzte Baudirektor des Hochstifts 
Eichstätt: Leben und Werk im Übergang von Spätbarock zur Frühklassizismus (Munich: 
Kommissionsverlag UNI-Druck, 1984). 

5 West, 1999, 14-15. 

6 West, 1999, 17, and Garas, 1993, 114. 

Quoted from G. Bottari and S. Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere sulla pittura, scultura ed architettura, 
(Milan, 1822), 4; 221, cited in Garas, 1993, 114. 
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With the advent of Neoclassicism before and after the French Revolution, 
Paris and Rome, not Venice and Bologna, became the major centers of the art 
world in Europe, a position Paris would hold well through the early twentieth 
century? For Garas, another factor that caused a downturn in the German 
patronage of Italian artists and craftsman involved the high cost of employ- 
ing them.? While Italian expertise was often favored, some German sovereigns 
sought to save money on their commissions by employing competent native 
German and Austrian artists who were quickly mastering similar trades, (espe- 
cially from the 1740s onward) such as the Asam and Zimmermann brothers.!? 

Aspects of these explanations, particularly the decrease in available com- 
missions and the capabilities of Austro-German frescoists, are both helpful 
and valid in understanding this downturn in Italian fresco painting cycles 
in the Reich. However, West’s broad conclusion that interests in Italian cul- 
ture were mostly displaced by French ones is somewhat oversimplified and 
misleading." These transformations cannot be accounted for by one overarch- 
ing factor but rather arose amidst a diverse range of circumstances. Moreover, 
as previously maintained, Italian and French cultural forms at the German 
courts generally tended to prevail concurrently rather than in direct competi- 
tion with one another. 

While Pre-Revolutionary Paris certainly became a major center for new 
movements in western art, Rome still played a vital role in the development of 
late eighteenth-century European painting. The equal importance of these two 
artistic hubs further underscores the coexistence of Italian and French culture 
at the German courts and throughout Europe. In particular, key Neoclassical 
artists such as Anton Raphael Mengs (1728-1779) and Jacques-Louis David 
(1748-1825) studied, trained, and taught in Rome. The city, its monuments, 





West, 199, 17. 

9 Garas, 1993 111. 

10 Ibid. 11-114. Other significant painters were Bergmüller, Johann and Januarias Zick 
(1737-1797), and Johann Evangelist Holzer (1709-1740). 

11 For example, throughout his reign, Carl Eugen actively sponsored many Italian painters, 
architects, and composers alongside their French colleagues at the courts of Ludwigsburg 
and Stuttgart. Some of his notable architects and painters included Leopoldo Mattia Retti 
(1704-1751), Giovanni Battista Innocenzo Colomba (1717-1793), Nicolas Guibal (1725- 
1784), and Philippe de la Guépiére (1725-1773). In addition, the renowned Neapolitan 
opera composer, Nicoló Jommelli (1714-1774), served the Duke for over twenty-five years. 
For more information on Carl Eugen's extensive patronage, see Boccia, 1998; Ute Christina 
Berger: Die Feste des Herzogs Carl Eugen von Württemberg: die höfische Fest als schillerndes 
Gesamtkunstwerk-Ludwigsburg in der barocken Pracht des 18. Jahrhunderts (Tübingen: 
Silberburg-Verlag, Titus Häussermann GmbH, 1997). 
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and long history exerted a tremendous impact on their work and helped 
shape their stylistic and thematic choices. Furthermore, from 1760 onward, 
German princes increasingly visited the Italian territories both recreationally 
and for their Kavaliersreisen. Like other European rulers, most notably British 
aristocrats, they developed a fascination for collecting ancient Roman antiq- 
uities and studying contemporary archaeological excavations occurring at 
Herculaneum (1738) and Pompeii (1738-1764). 

In each of these instances, it was not so much monumental ceiling paint- 
ings that intrigued these artists and patrons but rather its ancient heritage 
that gradually took precedence. The rise in Neoclassical art and architecture, 
championed by Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768), Mengs, and oth- 
ers, directly confronted the tradition of grand Italian fresco painting, advo- 
cated a simplification of pictorial forms, and called for the elimination of 
excessive ornamentation. Thus, such new ideas immediately challenged the 
values, methods, and styles of painters like Carlone and Tiepolo, who were 
proponents of apotheoses that honored European monarchs. Neoclassicists 
sought to dismantle the complexity and obfuscation that characterized these 
elaborate baroque concetti and allegories. They advocated the production of 
art that, as Winckelmann wrote, exuded “noble simplicity and grandeur” and 
that could be more easily appreciated and understood.!? Furthermore, Roman 
Neoclassicism stood in direct contrast to the decorative flamboyance and 
grandiosity of Venetian, Lombardian, and Bolognese painting found north of 
the Alps. 

Even though Tiepolo still produced large-scale epigraphs, Vernon Hyde 
Minor has observed that his Würzburg ceilings subtly responded to these 
fundamental changes in European art.^ In Apollo and the Four Continents, 
Tiepolo's figures display soporific and theatrical qualities, and the various per- 
sonifications appear empty, relaxed and inert. Hence, they resemble actors 
who have perhaps lost their motivation and the painter represented them 
as merely passing, fatigued allegories devoid of their former, more complex 





12 Several rulers who traveled to Italy in the 1760s and 1770s were Carl Eugen and Duke Сай 
Wilhelm Ferdinand von Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (1735-1806). See Gisela Bundgarten 
and Jochen Luckhardt, eds., Reiz der Antike: die Braunschweiger Herzöge und die 
Schönheiten des Altertums im 18. Jahrhundert, exh. cat. (Petersberg & Brunswick: Michael 
Imhof Verlag & Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum, 2008); Catherine Whistler, "New Light on 
Tiepolo in Germany,” in Puppi, ed., 1998, 63-68. 

13 Quoted in Wolfgang Leppmann, Winckelmann (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1970), ix. 

14 Vernon Hyde Minor, “Giovanni Battista Tiepolo's Würzburg frescoes,” lecture, University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, IL, autumn 2007. 
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connotations. Whereas Renaissance and seventeenth-century art had relied 
heavily upon elaborate visual metaphors to convey meaning, mid- to late eigh- 
teenth century painting paralleled changes in taste and philosophy (during the 
Enlightenment) whereby political and cultural messages were made clearer 
and less obscure. 

After 1770, the rising taste for Neoclassicism inspired many Austro-German 
aristocrats to move away from ordering grandiose Italian fresco programs for 
their palaces.!? In the last cycles of the 1760s, iconographic themes generally fol- 
lowed mid-century patterns and in some instances, depending upon the court, 
oscillated between cultural philanthropy and political virtue. Sometimes, spe- 
cialists have tended to mark the end of grand Italian painting in the Reich with 
Tiepolo's Würzburg cycle." Although most Italian artists had departed the 
Austro-German territories by the late 1750s, some stayed on there through the 
last decades of the century. Two important rococo frescoists who succeeded 
Tiepolo were Giuseppe Appiani and Gregorio Guglielmi (1714-1773).!® Like 
their German and Austrian counterparts, they employed very bright pastels 
and expanded pictorial space by enhancing dramatic effects of color, light, and 
atmosphere in their compositions. These artists served a variety of ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular patrons and Guglielmi enjoyed international success across the 
Empire and even in Russia. 

Appiani, who studied the ceilings of Amigoni, Carlone, and Tiepolo, primar- 
ily worked for Imperial prince-bishops and abbots throughout Franconia and 
would have known Apollo and the Four Continents. Like his predecessors, he 
produced images in which artistic and scholarly patronage defined his patron’s 
virtue and greatness, most notably in The Apotheosis of Prince-Bishop Franz 
Konrad von Rodt (ca. 1760-1761, Figs. 205-206), that adorns the ceiling of the 
staircase at Schloss Meersburg, near Lake Сопѕќапсе.!9 Guglielmi is today most 





15 bid. 

16 For a thorough assessment of Neoclassicism's impacts on grand fresco painting in late 
eighteenth-century Bavaria, see Büttner, “Das Ende des Rokoko in Bayern: Überlegungen 
zu den geistesgeschichtlichen Voraussetzungen des Stilwandels,” Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins für Kunstwisschenschaft 51 (1997): 125-150. 

17 See Krückmann, 1996, 127-129. 

18 For accounts of their work and careers, see Edith Gabrielli, Gregorio Guglielmi: pittore 
romano del Settecento (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 2009); Stefanie von 
Langen, Die Fresken von Gregorio Guglielmi, Ph.D. Diss. (Munich: Tuduv Verlag, 1994); 
Hermann Voss, “Giuseppe Appiani: Versuch einer Würdigung,” Pantheon 6 (1963): 339-353. 

19 Арріапіѕ patron in Meersburg was Franz Konrad von Rodt (1706-1775), Cardinal and 
Prince-Bishop of Constance. One of the artist's other major commissions was The 
Glorification of the Fourteen Holy Assistants with the Trinity, Mary, and the Bishopric's 
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renowned for his large cycle (17591762, Figs. 207-208) in the Grofše Galerie 
of Schloss Schónbrunn, one of the last secular pictorial programs of its kind 
in the Reich.?? These paintings celebrate the glory and political authority of 
Maria Theresia and the Austrian monarchy. They sought to legitimize the soli- 
darity and strength of the Habsburg Empire and its military, which suffered a 
major defeat by Frederick the Great's Prussian armies in the Seven Years' War 
(1756-1763). 

As the century concluded, monumental fresco painting did not rapidly fade 
out in the German principalities. Intriguingly, it withdrew from secular archi- 
tecture to the Catholic rococo churches and abbeys of Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Central Europe, where it remained in vogue among the clergy.?! For another 
forty-five years after Tiepolo’s departure, the next generation of Italian and 
Austro-German artists continued to paint in fresco. Their work exerted a major 
impact on the decorative projects of the German courts and provided a host of 
opportunities for mutual influence and exchange. These very talented painters 
included Appiani, Guglielmi, the Zicks, Günther, Göz, Wink, and Franz Anton 
Maulbertsch (1724-1796), all of whom mastered the art of ceiling painting and 
its associated techniques. 

Together, the four pictorial cycles in this book broadly represent the shared 
iconographic themes and key motivations of a variety of eighteenth-century 
German patrons, and are inherently intertwined with pivotal transformations 
in European politics, society, and culture. As this study has demonstrated, sev- 
eral distinct social and cultural patterns emerge from the four fresco cycles that 
I have examined, ones that permit the reader to trace and observe the shifting 
conditions of the period in question. Having been plagued by the Thirty Years’ 
War, the French invasions, and the Ottoman Wars, the Empire developed a 
strong, pervasive military culture in which sovereigns were expected to defend 
their territories and actively engage in diplomacy. Thus, it is not surprising 





Patrons Heinrich and Kunigunde (1765) at Vierzehnheiligen Pilgrimage Church, Bad 
Staffelstein. This painting is illustrated in the BI. 

20 This cycle’s subjects, which combined political, military and intellectual themes, consist 
of the following subjects: Apotheosis of the Wise and Gentle Habsburg Regiment (1759); 
Allegory of War and the Representation of Austrian Military Power during the Seven Years' 
War (1760); The Austrian Hereditary Lands Pay Homage to the Sovereign Couple (1760— 
1762); and Allegory of Peace, the Fine Arts, Science, Technology, and Agriculture (1760-1762). 
For a complete group of illustrations, see the BI. 

21 Тһе retreat of monumental fresco painting from secular to religious architecture in the 
Empire is an interesting aspect of the literature that requires more study. Some scholars 
who have attempted to explain the reasons for this occurrence are Büttner and Karsten 
Harries. See Büttner, 1997; Harries, 1983. 
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that Imperial princes consistently represented themselves as brave, loyal com- 
manders. With a downturn in constant warfare by the 1730s, rulers began to 
turn their attention to leisurely, intellectual pastimes related to artistic patron- 
age and the pursuit of knowledge. 

The iconographic themes of these paintings, guided by a series of chang- 
ing conditions and attitudes among the Imperial aristocracy, deemphasized 
military heroism and valor, and instead focused on the patronage of the liberal 
arts, sciences, and learning. Gradually, the Reich’s nobility transitioned from 
a society centered on war to one that defined itself according to intellectual 
pursuits and leisure. As part of these major shifts, aristocrats employed grand 
Italian painting to express their various personal ambitions and qualify them- 
selves among their noble peers. 

At times, these changes did not always follow a specific trajectory. Rather, 
they periodically teetered between two extremes as certain rulers retired from 
military duty and adapted to their new political and social circumstances. 
Although some nobles like Greiffenclau moved away from subjects solely 
related to war and political loyalty to the Habsburgs, others such as Johann 
Wilhelm, Anna Maria, and Eberhard Ludwig sought to strike a careful balance 
between notions of military dignity and cultural philanthropy. In contrast to 
his counterparts, Max Emanuel exclusively (and strategically) glorified his mar- 
tial prowess and triumphs to revise positively aspects of his troubled political 
career. As this book has shown, the artists employed by these sovereigns were 
keenly aware of their patron’s shifting demands and grew particularly sensitive 
to adapting their imagery to meet these changes. 

While artistic and scholarly patronage began as a typically more exclu- 
sive pastime among the Austro-German aristocracy in the early eighteenth 
century, between the late 1720s and 1765 it evolved into a highly public activ- 
ity that rulers sought to widely publicize and share with their counterparts. 
Furthermore, nobles of all ranks, both secular and ecclesiastical, saw their 
cultural beneficence as a measure of their status, internationalism, and a jus- 
tification for their membership in both Imperial and European society. As 
Carlone, Eberhard Ludwig, Tiepolo, and Greiffenclau implied, artists and their 
patrons mutually collaborated to realize these endeavors and attain a pinnacle 
of European civilization at their courts. 

In the early eighteenth century, certain sovereigns both aspired to and real- 
ized their ambitions by founding art academies and expanding the resources 
of universities under their jurisdictions. As we have observed, rulers such 
as Johann Wilhelm and Anna Maria considerably improved Heidelberg 
University by employing distinguished professors there and endowing it 
with an extensive library. In Berlin, Friedrich I had previously established the 
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Prussian Academies of Fine Arts and Sciences, institutions which Frederick 
the Great expanded throughout his reign and that later became some of the 
most important institutions of their kind in Germany.?? Similarly, Habsburg 
monarchs, most notably Charles vr and Maria Theresia, greatly enriched a 
variety of Imperial academies and universities (1725-1767) in Vienna and made 
them equally worthy competitors to those in Paris, London, or Berlin.23 By the 
end of the century, such philanthropic activities and the organizations that 
various soverigns supported further evolved into integral components of intel- 
lectual life in the Austro-German states. Over the course of the century, they 
helped foster the success of such key Enlightenment figures as Leibniz, Wolff, 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), Albrecht von Haller (1708-1777), Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe (1749-1832), and Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805). 

In this historical period, the aristocracy's support and preservation of the 
liberal arts and sciences, celebrated and dignified by Italian frescoists, defined 
and legitimized its crucial role as the harbinger and protector of knowledge, 
rationality, balance, and a universal order of peace and harmony. Indeed, at 
some courts, these values, which so frequently and closely informed Italian 
fresco programs, moved beyond patrons' individual aspirations (e.g., Eberhard 
Ludwig) and ultimately directed official cultural and educational policy. 
Therefore, such sentiments and practices were inseparable and rapidly spread 
throughout the Empire. 

Each of the four grand apotheoses presented in this study was indeed a 
unique product of its age and whose existence relied upon maintaining the 
status quo of several core institutions of the Austro-German aristocracy: the 
court, its territorial ruler, and the Empire itself. The increasing power of Prussia 
under Frederick the Great and his successors, who contributed significantly to 
the development of German nationalism and notions of unity, played a role 
in challenging and undermining the political independence and diversity of 
the Reich's principalities and their leaders. As Gerald Strauss and Peter Wilson 
have noted, in response to the encroachment of larger states, i.e., Prussia and 
Bavaria, secularization, and Napoleonic military expansion, the old Imperial 
federation's medieval structures (particulary its political and social hierarchy) 





22 Some other comparable academies were those of Stuttgart (1761), Dresden (1764), and 
Munich (1770), founded respectively by Duke Carl Eugen, Elector Friedrich Christian of 
Saxony (1722—1763), and Elector Maximilian Joseph 111 of Bavaria. 

23 These institutions included the Academy of Fine Arts and the University of Vienna. 
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could no longer sustain themselves effectively, and resulted in their complete 
dissolution in 1806.74 

Whereas sovereigns had demanded monumental palace architecture and 
intricate allegories to represent their authority and status from the early to 
mid-eighteenth century, they increasingly exercised caution and gradually 
favored modesty over exuberance by the 1780s and 1790s. Eventually, these 
critical transformations, along with a shift toward Neoclassicism, essentially 
eclipsed the need for both Italian and German apotheoses in the late Empire. 
The eventual breakdown of the old order in Europe, to which Tiepolo had sub- 
tly and skeptically insinuated in Apollo and the Four Continents, represented a 
critical transition in western society from one tied to tradition, stability, and 
predictability to one that would be subject to further innovation, uncertainty, 
and turmoil in the nineteenth century. 

Despite the major political, social, and cultural changes that occurred 
within the German states during the Age of Enlightenment, Italian artists, 
architects, and craftsmen were nevertheless incredibly successful and influ- 
ential. Their accomplishments can be partially attributed to their adaptability 
and flexibility in numerous artistic endeavors. They could act as craftsmen, 
ceiling decorators, and easel painters when necessary, conforming to the 
unique needs of different sovereigns. Moreover, the mutual collaboration and 
exchange between Italian and Germanic artists further enriched the thematic 
and iconographic content of their respective commissions and played a crucial 
role in their overall development. 

Italian artistic activity north of the Alps served the dual purpose of not 
only bolstering the power and prestige of German rulers but also according 
individual artists and craftsmen with fame and recognition which they often 
carried home with them after their sojourns abroad. The tradition of grand 
Italian fresco cycles in the German states in no way ended or was forgotten, for 
it continued in the work of indigenous painters, extending well into the 1790s 
and in some instances, the first decades of the nineteenth century. Italian art- 
ists, along with their Germanic colleagues, created a common visual culture 
that both flourished and uniquely defined the image of princely patrons and 
their society for much of the eighteenth century, a rich legacy that endures to 
the present day. 





24 Wilson, 2006, 575-576; Gerald Strauss, “Review Articles: The Holy Roman Empire 
Revisited," Central European History п: 3 (Sept. 1978), 298-301. 
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FIGURE 205 Giuseppe Appiani, The Apotheosis of Prince-Bishop Franz Konrad von Rodt, 
1760-1761, fresco, staircase, Schloss Meersburg. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY FLOMINATOR. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 206 Giuseppe Appiani, detail from The Apotheosis of Prince-Bishop Franz Konrad 


von Rodt, 1760-1761, fresco, Treppenhaus, Schloss Meersburg. 
SOURCE: PHOTO BY ANDREAS PFRAEFCKE. WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. 
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FIGURE 207 
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Gregorio Guglielmi, detail from The Austrian Hereditary Lands Pay 
Homage to the Sovereign Couple, allegories of Sculpture, Architecture, 
Painting, Water Industry, and Gold and Silver Mining, 1760-1762, fresco, 
Vienna, Große Galerie, Schloss Schönbrunn. 

SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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FIGURE 208 Gregorio Guglielmi, detail from The Austrian Hereditary Lands Pay Homage 
to the Sovereign Couple, personifications of Milan and Tuscany, 1760-1762, 


fresco, Vienna, Grofse Galerie, Schloss Schénbrunn. 
SOURCE: CREATIVE COMMONS LICENSE. 
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